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ORIGINAL ADVERTISEMENT 



TO THX 



JFIRST EDITION, 1779, 1780. 



1 HE booksellers haying determined to publish a body of £ng» 
Hsh poetry, I was persuaded to promise them a prefiBM:e to the 
works of each author ; an undertaking, as it was then presented 
to my mind, not very extensive or difficult. 

My purpose was only to have allotted to every poet an adver- 
^ment> like those which we find in the French misceflaniesy 
containing a few dates and a general character; but I have been 
led beyond my intention, I hope, by the honest dedre of giving 
useful pleasure. 

In this minute kind of history, the succession of &ct8 is not 
eaaly discovered ; and I am not without suspici<xi that some of 
Dryden's works are placed in wrong years. I have followed 
Langbaine, as the best authority for his plays ; and if I shall 
hereafter obtain a more correct chronology, will publish it ; but 
I do not yet know that my account is erroneous.* 

Bryden's Remarks on Rymer have been somewhere t printed 
before. The former edition I have not seen. This was trans- 
cribed for the press from his own manuscript. 

* I^nglMune'i authority will not iupfiort the dates assigned to Diyden's 
plays. These are now rectified in the margin by reference to the original 
c^OQs, the only guides to be relied on. B. 

t In the edition of Beaumont and Fletcher^ by Mr. Colman. R. 



iv ADVERTISEMENT. 

As this undertaking was occasional and unforeseen, I must be 
supposed to have engaged in it with less provision of materials 
than might have been accumulated by longer premeditation. 
Of the later writers at least I might, by attention and inquiry, 
have gleaned many particulars, which would have diversified and 
enlivened my biography. These omissions, which it is now 
useless to lament, have been often supplied by the kindness of 
Mr. Steevens and other friends ; and great assistance has been 
given me by Mr. Spence's collections, of which I consider the 
communication as a favour worthy of public acknowledgment. 
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COWLEY. 



LHE Life of Cowley, notwithstanding the penury of Engfish 
biography, has been written by Dr. Sprat, an author whose preg* 
nancy of imagination and elegance of language have deserved^ 
set him high in the ranks of literature; buthiszealof fnendahipi 
or ambition of eloquence, has produced a funeral oratiOD rather 
than a history ; he has given the character, not the life, of Cow* 
ley ; for he writes with so little detail, that scarcely any thing is 
distinctly known, but all is shown confused and enlarged through 
the mist of panegyric. 

Abraham Cowlet was bom in the year one thousand m hun- 
dred and eighteen. His &ther was a grocer, whose condition Dr« 
Sprat conceals under the general appellation of a citiien ; and» 
what would probably not have been less carefully suppressed, the 
omission of his name in the register of St. Dunstan's pariah, 
gives reason to suspect that his &ther was a sectary. Whoever 
he was, he died before the birth oibU son, and consequently leh 
him to the care of his mother ; whom Wood represents as strug- 
gling earnestly to procure him a literary education, and who, as 
she lived to the age of eighty, had her solicitude rewarded by 
seeing her son eminent, and, I hope, by seeing him fortunate, and 
partaking his prosperity. We know at least, from Sprat's ac- 
count, that he always acknowledged her care, and justly paid 
the dues of filial gratitude. 

In the window of his mother's apartment lay Spenser's Fairy 
Queen ; in which he very early took delight to read, till, by feeling 
the charms of verse, he became, as he relates, irrecoverably a 
poet. Such are the accidents which, sometimes remembered, 
and perhaps sometimes forgotten, produce that particular desig- 
nation of mindi and propensity for some certain science or em- 
ployment; which is commonly called genius. The true genius 
is a mind of large general' powers, accidentally determined to 
some particular direction. Sir Joshua Reynolds, the great pabter 
of the present age, had the first fondness for his art excited by 
the perusal of Richardson's treatise. 



2 LIFE OF COWLEY. 

' By his mother's solicitation he was admitted into Westminster 
school) where he was sooa distinguished. He was wont, says 
Sprat, to relate, ^^ that he had this defect ui his memory at that 
time, that his teachers never could bring it to retain the ordinary 
rules 9f grammar." 

This is an instance of the natural desire of man to propagate 
a wonder. It is surely very difficult to tell any thing as it was 
heard, when Sprat could not refrain from amplifying a commo- 
dious incident, though the book to which he^prefixed his iiarra* 
tive contained its confutation. A memory admitting some thingSi 
and rejecting others, an intellectual digestion that CQncck:ted the 
pulp of learning, but refused the husks, had the appearance of 
an instinctive elegance, of a particular provision made by nature 
fbr literaiy politeness. But in the author's own honest relaticm, 
the marvel vanishes ; he was, he says, such " an enemy to all 
constraint, that his master never could prevail on him to learn 
the rules without book." He does not tell that he could not 
learn the rules ; but that, being able to perform his exercises 
without them, and being an " enemy to constraint," he spared 
himself the labour. 

Among the English poets, Cowley, Milton, and Pope, might 
be said " to lisp in numbers ;" and have^given such early proofs, 
not only of powers of language, but of comprehension of things, 
as to more tardy minds seem scarcely credible. But of the 
learned puerilities of Cowley there is no doubt, since a volume 
of his poems was not only written, but printed in his thirteenth 
year ;* containing, with other poetical compositions, " The trag- 
ical History of Pyramus and Thisbe," written when he was ten 
years old; and "Constantia and Philetus," written two years 
after. 

While he was yet at school he produced a comedy called 
" Love's Riddle," though it was not published till he had been 
some time at Cambridge. This comedy is of the pastoral kind, 
which requires no acquaintance with the living world, and there- 
fore the time at which it was composed adds little to the won- 
ders of Cowley's minority. 

• This volume was not publiahed before 1633, when Cowley was fifteen 
years old. Dr. Johnson, as well as former biographers, seems to have been 
misled by the poilrait of Cowley being by mistake marked with the age of 
thirteen years. R. 
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In 1636, he was remored to Cambridge,* where he continued 
his studies with great intenseness ; for he is said to have written^ 
while he was yet a young studenti the greater part of his ^ Da- 
videis ;'* a work of which the materials could not have been ooU 
lected without the study of many years, but by a mind of the 
greatest vigour and activity. 

Two years after his settlement at Cambridge he published 
" Love's Riddle,'* with a poetical dedication to Sir Kenelm Dig- 
by ; of whose acquaintance all his contemporaries seem to have 
been ambitious ; and " Naufragium Joculare," a comedy writ- 
ten in Latin, but without due attention to the ancient models ; 
for it is not loose verse, but mere prose. It was printed, with 
a dedication in verse, to Dr. Comber, master'of the college ; Initi 
having neither the facility of a popular nor the accuracy of m 
learned work, it seems to be now universally neglected. 

At the beginning of the civil war, as the prince passed through 
Cambridge in his way to York, he was entertained with the repre- 
sentation of the '' Guardian,*' a comedy, which Cowley says was 
neither written nor acted, but rough dravm by him, and repeated 
by the scholars. That this comedy was printed during his al^ 
sence from his country, he appears to have considered as in* 
jurious to his reputation ; though, during the suppression of the 
theatres, it was somedmes privately acted with sufficient appro* 
bation. 

In 1 643, being now master of arts, he was, by the pi^valence 
of the parliament, ejected from Cambridge, and sheltered himself 
at St. John's college in Oxford ; where, as is said by Wood, 
he published a satire, called ^ The Puritan and Pi^ist," which 
was only inserted in the last collection of his works ;t and so 
distinguished himself by the warmth of his loyalty and the ele- 
gance of his conversation, that he gsdiied the kindness and confi- 
dence of those who attended the lung, and amongst others of 

* He was a eandidate this year at Westminster tehool for election to Trin- 
i ty college, but proved unsuccessful. N. 

f Id the first edition of this life. Dr. Johnson vrote, " which was newer 
inserted in any collection of his works :" but he altered the expression when 
the Utcs were collected into Tolomes. The satire was added to Cowley't 
Works by the particular directioa of Dr. Johnson. N. 

VOI^ I. 2 



4 UPE OP COWLEY^ 

lord Falkland, whose notice cast a lustre on all to irhom it was 
esttended. * 

About the time when Oxford was surrendered to the parlia' 
ment, he followed the queen to Paris, where he became sccrc«- 
tary to the lord Jermin, afterwards earl of St. Albans, and 
was employed in such correspondence as the royal cause re* 
quired, and particularly in cyphering and decyphering the let- 
ters that passed between the king and queen ; an employment 
of the highest confidence and honour. So wide was his province 
of intelligence, that, for several years, it filled all his days and 
two or three nights in the week. 

In the year 1647, his " Mistress" was published ; for he im* 
agined, as he declared in his preface to a subsequent edition, 
that " poets are scarcely thought freemen of their compaoiy 
without paying some duties, or obliging themselves to be true 
to love." 

This obligation to amorous ditties owes, I believe, its original 
to the fame of Petrarch, who, in an age rude and uncultivated, by 
his tuneful homage to his Laura, refined the manners of the let*" 
tered world, and filled Eui'ope with love and poetry. But the basis 
of all excellence is truth ; he that professes love ought to feel 
its power. Petrarch was a real lover, and Laura doubtless de- 
served his tenderness. Of Cowley, we are told by ^rnes,* 
who had means enough of information, that, whatever- he may 
fdk of his own inflammability, and the variety of characters 
by which his heart was divided, he in reality was in love but 
once, and then never had resolution to tell his passion. 

This consideration cannot but abate, in some measure^ the 
reader's esteem for the work and the author. To love excel-, 
lence, is natural ; it is natural likewise for the lover to solicit 
redprocal regard by an elaborate display of his own qualifications. 
The desire of pleasing has in different men produced actions of 
heroism, and effusions of wit ; but it seems as reasonable to ap- 
pear the champion as the poet of an " airy nothing," and to 
quarrel as to write for what Cowley might have learned from 
his master Pindar to call ^< the dream of a shadow." 

It is surely not difficult, m the solitude of a college, or in the 
bustle of the world, to find useful studies and serious employment. 

* y. Bamesii Anaoreontem. Dr. J. 
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Mo mao needs to be so btuthened with life as to squander it in 
voluntary dreams of fictidous occurrences. The man that sits 
down to suppose himself charged with treason or peculation) and 
heats his miod to an elaborate purgation of his character from 
crimes which he was never within the possibility of committiogy 
differs only by the infrequency of his folly from him who pndses 
beauty which he never saw ; complains of jealousy which he never 
felt ; supposes himself sometimes invited, and somedmes for- 
saken ; &tigues hb fancy, and ransacks his memory, for images 
ivluch may exhibit tbe gaiety of hope, or the gloominess of des- 
pair ; and dresses his imaginary Chloris or Phyilisy somedmes in 
flowers &ding as her beauty, and sometimes in gems lasting as 
her virtues. 

At Paris> as secretary to lord Jermiii, he was engaged in 
transacting things of real importance with real men and real 
women, and at that dme did not much employ his thoughts upon 
phantoms of gallantry. Some of his letters to Mr. Bennett 
afterward earl of Arlington, from April to December, in 1650, 
are preserved in '^ Miscellanea Aulica," a collection of papers 
published by Brown. These letters, being written like those of 
other men whose minds are more on things than words, contrib- 
ute no otherwise to his reputation than as they shew him to have 
been above, th^ affectation of unseasonable elegance, and to have 
known that the business of a statesman can be litde forwarded 
by flowers of ijietoric. 

One passage, however, seems not unworthy of some notice. 
Speaking of die Scotch treaty then in agitation : 

^ The Scotch treaty," says he, ^ is the only thing now in which 
we are vitaUy concerned ; I am one of the last hopers, and yet 
cannot now abstain from believing that an agreement will be 
made ; all people upon the place incline to that of union. The 
Scotch will moderate something of the rigour of their demands ; 
the mutual necesdty of an accord is visible, the king is persuaded 
of it And to tell you the truth which I take to be an argument 
above all the rest, Virgil has told the same thing to that purpose." 

This expression from a secretary of the present time would 
be considered as merely ludicrous, or at roost as an ostentatious 
display of scholarship ; but the manners of that time were so 
tinged with superstition, that I cannot but suspect Cowley of 
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having consulted on this great occasion the VirgiKan lotSi* and 
to have given some credit to the answer of his oracle. 

* Consulting the Yirgilian lots« Sortes Virgilianie, is a method of divi- 
nation by the opening of Virgil, and applying to the circumstances of the 
peruser the first passage in either of the two pages that he accidentally 
fixes his eye on. It is said that king Charles I. and lord Falkland, being la 
the Bodleian library, made this experiment of their future fortunes, and 
met with passages equally ominous to each. That of the king was the 
following ; 

At bello audacis populi vexatus & armis, 
Finibus extorris, complexu avulsus luli, 
Auxilium imploret, TJdeatqne indigna snorum 
Funera, nee, cum se sub leges pacis iniquss 
Tradiderit, regno out (^tata luce fruatur ; 
Sed cadat ante diem, mediaque inhumatus arena. 

JEneid iv'. 615. 
Yet let a raee untam'd, and haughty foes. 
His peaceful entrance with dire arms oppose^ 
Oppress'd with numbers in th' unequal field. 
His men discourag'd, and himself expell'd ; 
Let him for succour sue from place to place. 
Torn from his subjects and his son's embrace. 
First let him see his friends in battle slain. 
And their untimely fate lament in vain ; 
And when, at length, the cruel war shall cease. 
On hard conditions may he buy his peace ; 
Nor let him then enjoy supreme command. 
But fall untimely by some hostile hand. 
And lie nnbury'd on the barren sand. 

Dryden. 
LosB Falklakd'9. 

' Non hscc, O Palla, dederas promissa parent!, 

Cautius ut S8BV0 velles te credere Marti. 

Haud ignarus eram, quantum noYa gloria in armii^ 

Et pnedttlce decus primo certamine posset. 

I'rimitis juvenis miserse, bellique propinqui 

Dura rudimenta, k nulli exaudita Deorum, 

Yota preeesque mee ! 

.£neid xi. 152: 
O Pallas, thou hast fail'd thy plighted word. 
To fight with eauUon, not to tempt the sword • 
I wam'd thee, but in Tain, for well I knew 
What perils youthful ardour would pursue ; 
That boiling blood would carry thee too far. 
Young u thou wert to dangers^ raw to war. 
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LIFE OF COWLEY. 7 

Some years afterwaid% *^ butiaeaa," layB Spm» ^ paaeed of 
course into other hands ;" and Cowky^ being no knger useful at 
Paris, was in 1656 sent back into England^ that, <* under pretence 
of privacy and retirement, he might take occftdon of giving no- 
tice of the posture of things in this nation." 

Soon ailer his return to Ixndon, he was seized by some mes- 
seng^B of the usuri»ng powers, who were sent out in quest of 
another man ; and being examined, was put into confinement, 
from which he was not dismissed without the security of a thoU" 
sand pounds given by Dr. Scarborow. 

This year he published hb poems, with a preface, in which he 
seems to have inserted something suppressed in subsequent edi« 
tions, which was interpreted to denote some relaxation of his kyy* 
alty. In this pre&ce he declares, that <* hb desire had been finr 
some days past, and did still very vehemently continue, to retire 
himself to some of the American plantations, and to forsake thb 
world for ever." 

From the obloquy which the appearance of submisuon to the 
usurpers brought upon him, his biographer has been very diligent 
to clear him, and indeed it does not seem to have lessened his 
reputation. His wish for retirement we can eaaUy believe to be 
undissembled ; a man harassed in one kingdom, and persecuted 
in another, who, after a course of business that employed all his 
days and half his nights in cyphering and decyphering, comes to 
his own country and steps into a prison, will be willing enough to 
retire to some place of quiet and of safety. Yet let neither our 
reverence for a genius, nor our pity for a sufferer, dispose us to 
forget that, if his activity was virtue, his retreat was cowardice. 

He then took upon himself the character of physician, still, 
according to Sprat, with intention ^ to dissemble the main design 
of his coming over *" and, as Mr. Wood relates, " complyui^ 

O cunt essay of arms, disastrous doom. 
Prelude of bloody fields and fights to come ! 
Hard elements of unautpidoos war« 
Vain vovrs to Heayeo, and unavaiUag; eare ! 

Drtdeit. 

Hoffman, in hisLe^cicon, gives a very satisfactory account of this practice oC 
seekbg fates in books ; and says, that it was used by the pagans, the Jewish 
rabbins, and even the early christians ; the latter talcing the 27eir Testament 
ftr their oraele. H. 
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with the men then in po wer^ w)iich was much taken notiee o^ by 
the royal party, be obtsdned an order to be created doct(M* of 
physic i which being done to his mind, whereby he gained the 
til wDI of some of his friends, he went into France again, having 
made a copy of verses on Oliver's death." 

This is no favourable representation, yet even in this not much 
wrong can be discovered. How far he complied with the men 
ih power, is to be inqiured before he can be blamed. It is not 
said that he told them any secrets, or assisted them by intelligence 
or any other act. If he only proniised to be quiet, that tfiey in 
whose hands he was might free him from confinement, he did 
what no law of society prohibits. 

The man whose miscarriage in a just cause has put him into the 
power of his enemy may, without any violation of his integrity, 
regain his liberty, or preserve his life, by a promise of neutrality ; 
ibr the stipulation gives the enemy nothing which he had not 
before ; the neutrality of a captive may be always secured by hfe 
impnsonment or deathr He that is at the disposal of another may 
not promise to aid him in any injurious act, because no power 
can compel active obedience. He may engage to do nothing, but 
not to do ill. 

There is reason to think that Cowley promised little. It does 
not appear that his compliance gained him confidence enough to 
be trusted without security, for the bond of his bail was never can- 
celled ; nor that it made him thmk himself secure, for at that 
dissolution of government which followed the death of CMiver, he 
returned into France, where he resumed his former station, and 
staid till the restoration. 

« He continued," says his biographer, " \mder these bonds till 
the general deliverance ;" it is therefore to be supposed, that he 
did not go to France, and act again for the king, without the con* 
sent of his bondsman ; that he did not shew his loyalty at the haz- 
ard of his friend, but by his friend's permismon. 

Of the verses on Oliver's death, in which Wood's narrative 
seems to imply something encomiastic, there has been no appeftr- 
^nce. There is a discourse concerning his government, indeed, 
with verses intermixed, but such as certainly gained its author np 
£'iends among the setters of usurpation. 
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Adoc^ of pkjniG iowevev he was made at OxSasA^ in D^ 
cember 1657 ; and in the commencement of the Royal Society, 
4>f ^kieh an accoMBt has been given by Dr, Siix:^, he appears. 
htisy among Hie es^p^rimental j^losopbers with the title of Df . 
Cowley. 

There is no reason for supposing that he cv^ attempted prac- 
tice ; but his preparatory studies have co&tribiited something to 
the honour of his country. . Considering botany as necessary to 
a phyalcian) he retired iato Kent to gather plaints; and as the 
predominance of a fiivourite study affects ail subordinate c^rt- 
Uons of the iateltect, botany in the mind of Cowley turned imto 
poetry. He con^posed in Latin several books on plants, of which 
the first and second display the qualities of herbs, in elegiac verse ; 
the third and fourth, the beauties of flowersj'in various measures; 
fflid in the fifth and sixth, the tises of trees, in heroic numbers. 

At tiie same time were produced, from the. same university, 
the two great poets, Cowley and Milton, of dissimilai- geniusi of 
opposilie principles ; but concun*ii^ in the cultivation of Latb 
poetry, in which the English, till their works and May's poem 
l^peared,* seemed unable to contest the palm with any other of 
the lettered nations* 

if the Latm performances of Cowley and Milton be comp^ed, 
to May I hold to be supenor to both^ the advantage seems to 
fie on the^ide of Cowley. Milton is generally content to express 
the thoughts of the ancients in their language ; Cowley, without 
much loss of purity or elegance, accommodates the diction of 
Jftome to his own conceptions* 

At the restoration, after all the diligence of his long service, 
•and with consciousness not only of the merit of fidelity, but of the 
dignity of great abalities, he naturally expected ample prefei - 
aents ; and^ that he might not be forgotten by his own fault, 
wrote a song of triumph. But this was a time of such general 
hope, that great numbers were inevitably disappointed ; and Cow- 
ley found his reward very tediously delayed. He had been prom- 
ised by both Charles the first and second, the mastership of the 

* By May*8 poem we are here to understand a continuation of Lucan's 
I*hana]ja to tke deMh of Julius Cesar, by Thomas May, an eminent poet 
and b'tttorian, who flourished in the feigns of James and Charles I. and of 
whom a life is given in the Biographia Britanniea. H. 
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SaYoy ; but ^ he lost it/* says Wood, <^by ceitsin persons, ^c^^- 
mies to the muses/' 

The neglect of the court was not his only mortification ; hay* 
uigy by such alteration as he thought proper, fitted his old com. 
edy of <( The Guardian" for the stage, he produced it to the pub- 
fic * under the title of ^ The Cutter of Coleman street.*'t It was 
treated on the stage with great severity, and was afterwards cen- 
sured as a satire on the king's party. 

Mr. Dryden, who went with Mr. Sprat to the first exhibition, 
related to Mr. Dennis, ^ that when they told Cowley how little 
favour had been shewn him, he received the news of his ill sue* 
cess, not with so much firmness as might have been expected 
from so great a man.** 

What firmness they expected, or what weakness Cowley dis- 
covered, cannot be known. He that misses his end will never 
be as much pleased as he that attains it, even when he can im- 
pute no part of his fidlure to himself ; and when the end is to 
please the multitude, no man perhaps has a right, in thmgs ad- 
mitting of gradation and comparison, to throw the whole blame 
upon his judgesj and totally to exclude diffidence and shame by 
a haughty consciousness of his own excellence. 
' For the rejection of this play it is difficult now to find the rea- 
son : it certwnly has, in a very great degree, the power of fix- 
ing attention and exciting merriment. From the charge of dis- 
affection he exculpates himself in his preface, by observing how 
unlikely it is that, having followed the royal fiimily through all 
their distresses, << he should choose the time of their restoration 
to bc^n a quarrel with them.** It appears, however, from the 
theatrical register of Downes, the prompter, to have been pop- 
ularly considered as a satire on the royalists. 

That he might shorten this tedious suspense, he published 
his pretentions and his discontent, in an ode called " The Com- 
plaint ;•• in which he styles himself the melancholy Cowley. Thb 

♦ 1663. 

I Here is an error in the designation of this eomedy, which our author 
eopieU from the UUepage of the latter editions of Cowley's works : the tide 
of the play itself is without the article, *< Cutter of Coleman street^" and 
Ihat hecanse a merry sharking fellow about the towsj named Cotter^ is a 
UrmHpfd character in it«i H. 
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met uHlth the usual fortune of oomplMiilS) and leemtto luifeex- 
cited more contempt than pity. 

These unlucky incidents are brought^ malicioQaly enough, to- 
gether in some stanzas, written about that time, on the choice of 
alaureate; a mode of satire, by whieh, since it was first introduc- 
ed by Suckling, perhaps every generation of poeta has been ^ 
teazed 

Sayoy misung Cowley came into tUe eourt. 

Making apologies for his bad play ; 
Every one gave him so good a report. 

That Apollo gave heed to all he eonld ny ; 
Nor would he have had, 'tia thonght, a rehake. 

Unless he had done some notable folly ; 
Writ verses unjustly in praise of Sam Tuke, 

Or printed his pitiful Melaneholy. 

His vehement desire of retirement now came again upon him. 
<<Not finding," says the morose Wood, '< that preferment confer- 
red upon him which he expected, while others for their money 
carried away most places, he reured discontented into Surrey." 

" He was now," says the courtly Sprat, " weary of the vexa- 
tions and formalities of an active condition. He had been per- 
plexed with a long compliance to foreign manners. He was 
satiated with the arts of a court ; which sort of life, though 
his virtue made it innocent to him, yet notliing could make it 
quiet. Those were the reasons that made him to follow the 
violent inclination of his own mind, which, in the greatest throng 
of his former bu^ess, had still called upon lum, and represent- 
ed to him the true' delights of solitary studies, of temperate 
pleasures, and a moderate revenue below the malice and flatteries 
of fortune." 

So differently are things seen I and so differently are they 
shown ! but actions are visible, though motives are secret. Cow- 
ley certainly retired ; first to Barnelms, and afterwards to Chert- 
sey, in Surrey. He seems, however, to have lost part of his 
dread of the* hum qf men. He thought himself now safe enough 
from intrusion, without the defence of mountains and oceans ; 
and^ instead of seeking shelter in America, wisely went only so 

* L'Anegro of Milton. 0r. J. 
VOL. I. 3 
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hr from the busde of life as that he might easily find his way back, 
when solitude should grow tedious. His retreat was at first bat 
slenderly accommodated ; yet he soon obtunedy by the interest 
of the earl of St. Albans and the duke of Buckingham, such a 
lease of the queen's lands as afforded him an ample income* 

By the lovers of virtue and of wit it will be solicitously aaked^ 
if he now was happy. Let them peruse one of his letters acci- 
dentally preserved by Peck, which I recommend to the consid- 
eration of all that may hereafter pant for solitude. 

*' TO DR. THOMAS SPRAT. 

*' CHERTSET, MAT Sly 1665. 

•* The first night that I came hither I caught so great a cold, 
with a defluxion of rheum, as made me keep my chamber ten 
days. And, two after, had such a bruise on my ribs with a fall, 
that I am yet unable to move or turn myself in my bed. This 
is my personal fortune here to begin with. And, besides, I can 
get no money from my tenants, and have my meadows eaten up 
every night by cattle put in by my neighbours. What this signi- 
fies, or may come to in time, God knows ; if it be onunous, it 
can end in nothing less than hanging. Another misfortune has 
been, and stranger than all the rest, that you have broke your 
word with me, and fidled to come, even though you told Mr. Bois 
that you would. This is what they call Monstri simile. I do 
hope to recover my late hurt so farre within five or six days, 
though it be uncertain yet whether I shall ever recover it, as to 
walk about again. And then, methinks, you and I and the Dean 
might be very merry upon St. Ann's Hill. You might very 
conveniently come hither the way of Hampton Town, l3ring 
there one night. I vmte this in pain, and can say no more ; 
Verbum safiienti** 

He did not long enjoy the pleasure, or suffer the uneasiness 
of solitude ; for he died at the Porch house * in Chertsey, in 
1667, in the forty ninth year of his age. 

* Now ia tlie posMBsion of Mr. Clarke alderman of London. Dr. J. 
Mr. Clark was in 1798 elected to the important oi&ce of chamberlain of 
liOadOA { and haa eveiy jear since been unanimonaly re-eleeted. K. 
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He was buried with great pomp near Chaucer and Speuser; 
4md king Charles pronounced, ^ That Mr. Cowley had not left 
a better man behbd him in England/' He is. represented bf 
Dr. Sprat as the most amiable of mankmd ; and this poathu- 
mous praise may safely be credited, as it has ne?er been contra- 
dicted 1^ envy oc by faction. 

Such are the remarks and memorials which I have been able 
to add to the narradve of Dr. Sprat ; who, writing when the fends 
•of the ^ivil war were yet recent, and the minds of either party 
were easily irritated, was obliged to pass'over many transactions 
in general expresfsions, and to leave curiosity often unsatisfied* 
What he did not tell, cannot however now be known ; I must 
therefore recommend the perusal of his work, to which my nar- 
ration xan be considered only as a slender supplement 

CowLET, like other poets who have written with narrow viewS) 
and, instead of tradng intellectual pleasure to its natural sources in 
the mind of man, paid their court to temporary preju^es, has been 
at one time too much prased, and too much neglected at another. 

Wit, like all ^ther things subject by their nature to the chdce 
^f man, has its changes and &shions, and at different times takes 
different forms. About the beginning of the seventeenth centu- 
ry, appeared a race of writers that may be termed the metaphys- 
ical poets ; of whom, in a criticism on the works of Cowley, it is 
^jiot improper to give some account. 

The metaphyseal poets were men of learning, and to shew 
their learning was their whole endeavour ; but, unluckily resolv- 
ing to shew it in rh3rme, instead of writing poetry, they only wrote 
verses, and very often such verses as stood the trial of the finger 
better than of the ear ; for the modulation was so imperfect, that 
they were only found to be verses by counting the syllables. 

If the father of criticism has rightly denominated poetry trixm 
fUfiuOixii aniniitattve art^ these writers will, without great wrong, 
kMse their right to the name of poets ; for they cannot be said to 
have imitated any thing ; they neither copied nature nor life ; 
neither painted the forms of matter, nor represented the opera* 
tfons of intellect » 

Those however who deny them to be poets, allow them to be 
<adts. Dryden confesses of lumself and his contemporaries, that 
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they M below Donne in wit ; but niaintidnsy that they surpass 
him in poetry. 

If wit be well described by Pope, as being " that which has 
been often thought, but was never before sa well expressed," thejr 
certainly never attained, nor ever sought it ; for they endeavour* 
cd to be singular in their thoughts, and were careless of their 
diction. But Pope's account of wit b undoubtedly erroneous ; 
he depresses it below its natural dignity, and reduces it from 
strength of thought to happiness of language. 

If by a more noble and more adequate conception that be con- 
sidered as wit which is at once natural and new, that which, 
though not obvious, is, upon its first production, acknowledged to 
be just ; if it be that which he that never found it wonders hovr 
he missed ; to wit of this kind the metaphysical poets have sel- 
dom risen. Their thoughts are often new, but seldom natural ; 
they are not obvious, but neither are they just ; and the reader, 
hv from wondering that he missed them, wonders more fre- 
quently by what perverseness of industry they were ever found. • 

But wit, abstracted from its effects upon the hearer, may be 
more rigorously and philosophically considered as a kind of dta^ 
cordia concora ; a combination of dissimilar images, or discovery 
of occult resemblances in things apparently unlike. Of wit, thus 
defined, they have more than enough. The most heterogeneous 
ideas are yoked by violence together ; nature and art are ran- 
sacked for illustrations, comparisons, and allusions ; their learn- 
ing instructs, and their subtlety surprises ; but the reader com- 
monly thinks his improvement dearly bought, and, though he 
somedmes admires, is seldom pleased. 

From this account of their compositions it will be readily in- 
ferred, that they were not successful in representing or moving 
the affections. As they were wholly employed on something un- 
expected and surpri^ng, they had no regard to that uniformity of 
sentiment which enables us to conceive and to excite the pains 
and the pleasure of other minds ; they never inquired what, on 
any occasion, they should have said or done ; but wrote rather as 
beholders than partakera of human nature ; as beings looking 
upon good and evil, impassive and at leisure ; as epicurean dei- 
ties, making remarks on the actions of men, and the vicissitudes 
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pf life, without interest and without emotioD. Their coartship 
was void of fondness, and their lamentation of sorrow. Their wish 
was only to say what they hoped had never been said before. 

Nor was the. sublime more within their reach than the pathet- 
ic ; for ihey never attempted that comprehension and expanse of 
thought which at once fills the whole mind, and of which the first 
effect is sudden astonishment, and the second raticHial admiratioD. 
Sublimity is produced by aggregation, and littleness by disper- 
sion. Great thoughts are always general, and conust in pontions 
not limited by exceptions, and in descriptidbs not' descending to 
minuteness. It is with great propriety that subtlety, which in 
its original import means exility of particles, b taken in its 
metaphorical meaning for nicety of distinction. Those writers 
who lay on the watch for novelty, could have little hope of great- 
ness ; for great things cannot have escaped former observadon. 
Their attempts were always analytic ; they broke every image 
into fragments ; and could no more represent, by their slender 
conceits and laboured particularides, the prospects of nature, or 
the scenes of life, than he who ^ssects a sunbeam witli a prism, 
can exhibit the wide effulgence of a summer noon. 

What they wanted however of the sublime, they endeav- 
oured to supply by hyperbole ; their amplification had no limits ; 
they left not only reason but fimcy behind them ; and produced 
combinations of confused magnificence, that not only could not 
be credited, but could not be imagined. 

Yet great labour, directed by great abilides, is never wholly 
k)st ; if they fi^^quently threw away their wit upon false conceits, 
they likewise somedmes struck out unexpected truth ; if their 
conceits were far fetched, they were, often worth the carriage. 
To write on their plan it was at least necessary to read and think. 
No man could be bom a metaphysical poet, nor assume the dignity 
of a writer, by descriptions copied fix>ra descripdons, by imitations 
borrowed from imitations, by traditional imagery, and hereditary 
similes, by readiness of rhyme, and volubility of syllables. 

In perusing the works of this race of authors, the mind is exer- 
cised either by recollection or inquiry ; either something already 
learned is to be retrieved, or something new is to be examined. 
If their greatness seldom elevates, their acuteness often surpris- 
es ; if the imagination is not always gratified, at least the powers 
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of reflectum and comparison are employed ; and in the mass of ma- 
, terials which ingenious absurdity has thrown together, genuine 
wit and useful knowledge may be sometimes found buried per- 
haps in grossness of expresuon, but useful to those who know 
their value ; and such as, when they are expanded to perspicu? 
ity, and polished to elegance, may give lustre to works which 
have more propriety though less copiousness of sendment. 

This kind of writing, which was, I beHeve, borrowed from 
fMarina and hb followers, had been recommended by the exam- 
ple of Donne, a man of very extensive and various knowledge ; 
and by Jonson, whose manner resembled that of Donne more in 
the ruggedness of his lines than in the cast of his sentiments. 

When their reputati<in was high, they had undoubtedly more 
imitators than time has left behind. Their immediate success- 
ors, of whom any remembrance can be said to remsdn, were 
Suckling, Waller, Denhara^ Cowley, Cleiveland, and Milton. 
Denham and Waller, sought another way to fame, by improving 
the harmony of our numbers. Milton tried the metaphysic 
style only in his lines upon Hobson the carrier. Cowley adopt- 
ed it, and excelled his predecessors, having as much sendment 
^and more music. Suckling neither improved versoficadon, nor 
^itomded in conceits. The feshionable style remained chiefly 
"^ith Cowley^ Suckling could not reach it, and, Milton disdain- 
«ed it. 

Critical remarks are not easily understood without exam* 
pies ; and I have therefore collected instances of the modes of 
ivridng by which this species of poets, for poets they were called 
4>y themselves and their admirers, was eminently disting^shed« 

As the authors of this race were perhaps more desirous of 
•being admired than understood, they sometimes drew their con- 
<ceits from recesses of learning not very much frequented l^ 
•common readers of poetry. Thus Cowley on knowledge ; 

The saored tree 'midst ike fair orchard grew ; 

The phosniz truth did on it reit. 

And built his perfum'd nest. 
That right Porphyrian tree which did true logic shew. 

Eaeh leaf did learned notions g^ve. 

And th' apples were demonstrative ; 
So clear their colour and diTine, 
The ywTf shade thej cast did other lights oatshiae. 
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On Anacreon continiiing a knrer in Us old age. 

Love was irith tbj fife entvin'd. 

Close as heat with fire Is join'd ; 

A powerfol brand preaeribM the date 

Of thine, filce Meleafer's fiite. 

Th' antiperistaus of age 

More enflam'd thy amovoas rage. 

In the following verses we have an allu^on to a rabbinical 

opinion concerning manna ; 

Variety I aik not; giTe me otuB 
To live perpetually upon. 
The person Lore does to as fit. 
Like manna> has the taste of all in it. 

Thus Doftne shews hb medicinal knowledge in some encokni- 
astic verses ; 

In every thing there natnrally grows 
A balsamum to keep it fireah and new. 

If 'twere not injnr'd hj extrinsiqiie falowa s 
Your youth and beauty are this balm in you. 

But you, of learning and reUgioQ« 
And virtue and sueh ingredients, have made 

A mithridate, who^e operation 
Keeps o^ or cures what ean be done or said» 

Though the following lines of Donne^ on the last night of die 
year, have something in them too scholastic^ they are not inele^ 

gant 

Thir twilight of two years, not past nor next. 

Some emUem is of me, or I of this. 
Who, meteor like, of stuff and form perplext> 

Whose what and where in disputation is. 

If I should call me any thing, should miss. 
I sum the years and me, and find me not 

Debtor to th' old, nor creditor to th' new. 
That cannot say, my.thankB I luure Ibrgot, 

Nor trust I this with hopea( and yet scttrae ti«e 

This bravery is, since these times shew'd me you. 

Dowx. 
Tet more abstruse and profound is D(mne*$ reflecdon upon 

man as a microcosm. 

If men be worlds, there i« in every one 
Something to answer in some proportion ; 
All the world's riches ; and in good men, this 
Virtue, our form's form, and our soul's soul, ii. 
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Of thoughts so far fetched, as to be not only unexpected, but 
unnatural, all their books are full. 

To a lady, who wrote poesies for rings. 

They^ who above do Tarioos eircles find. 
Say, like a ring, th' equator Heaven does bind. 
When Heaven shall be adom'd by tbee, 
Wbich then more Heav'n than 'tis will be, 
'Tis thoa must write the poesy there. 

For it wanteth one as yet. 
Though the sun pass through't twice a year,. 

The sun, which is esteem'd the god of wit 

CowLEy 

The difficulties which have been raised about identity in phi- 
losophy, are by Cowley with still more perplexity applied to 
love. 

Five years ago, says story, I lov'd you, 

For which you call me most inconstant now ; 

Pardon me, madam, you m^take the mftn ; 

For I am not the same that I was then ; 

No flesh is now the same 'twas then in me, 

And that my mind is changed yourself may see. 

The same thoughts to retain still, and intents. 

Were more inconstant far ; for accidents 

Most of all things moat strangely inconstant prove« 

If from one subject they t* another move ; 

My members then, the father members were. 

From whenee these take their birth, which now are here. 

If then this body love what th' other did, 

'Twere incest, which by nature it forbid. 

The love of different women is, in geographical poetry, com- 
pared to travels through different countries. 

Hast thou not found each woman^s breast. 

The land where thon hast travelled^ 
Either by savages poaaest. 

Or wild, and uninhabited ? 
What joy could'st take, or what repose. 
In countries so unciviUz'd as those ? 
Lust, the scorching dogstar, here 

Rages with immoderate heat ; 
Whilst pride, the rugged northern bear. 

In others makes the cold too great. 
And where these are temperate known. 
The soil's all barren sand, or rocky stone. 

Cowley. 
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A ^vevx burnt up by hb a&ctiop, U compared to Egypt; 

The fate of Egjpt I wutain, 
Apd oerer feel the dew of run. 
From eloudB whieh in the head appear; 
But all mj too mach moistare owe 
To oyerflowiogt of the heart helow. 

OOWLXT. ^ 

The lover supposes his lady acquainted with the ancient towt 
pf ^Mgiiry aad rites of sacrifice ; ^ 

A.ad yet thU death of mine» I fear. 
Will ominous to her appear ; 
When sound in ereiy other parC» 
Her saerifiee is found without an hearty • 
For the last tempest of mj death 
Shall sigh out that too, with mj breath. 

That the chaos was harmonized) has been recited of old ; 
but whence the Afferent sounds arose) remained for a modem to 

discover; 

_ * 

Th' ungOTeru'd parts no eorrespondenoe knew. 
An artless war from thwarting motions grew ; 
Till they to number and fixt rules were brought. 
Water and lur he for the tenor chose* 
Earth made the base ; the treble flame arose. 

CowLsr. 

The tears of lovers are always of great poetical account ; but 

Donne has extended them into worlds. If the lines are not 

easily understood^ they may be read again. 

On a round baU, 
A workman* that hath oopies by, ean lay 
An Europe, Africa, and Asia, 
And quickly make that, which was ju>thing^ al|. 

So doth each tear^ 

Which thee doth wear, 
A globe, yea world, by that impression grow. 
Till thy tears mizt with mine do OTerflowJI 
This world, by waters sent from thee my hearen disaoWed so. 

On readmg tl^ following lines^ the reader may perhaps cry out 
Qmfudon worse eonfinmded. 

Here lies a she sun, and a he moon here. 
She gires the best light to his sphere, 
Q]r fi^gh h hojth, apd aU| and so 
They (qn|LQ one aAOther nothing owe. 

DONHK. 

VOL, I. ^ 
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Who but Donne would have thought that a good man is a 
telescope ? 

Thoug^h God be our true glass, through which we see 
All, since the being of all things is he. 
Yet are the trunks, which do to us derive 
Things in proportion fit, by perspective 
Deeds of good men ; for by their living here. 
Virtues, indeed remote, seem to be near. 

Who would imagine it possible that in a very few lines s« 
many remote ideas could be brought together ? 

Since 'tis my doom, love's undershrieve. 

Why this reprieve ? 
Why doth my she advowson fly 

Incumbency ? 
To sell thyself dost thou intend 

By candle's end. 
And hold the contrast thus in doubt^ 

Life's taper out ? 

Think but how soon the market fails, 

Your sex lives faster than the males ; 

As if to measure age's span. 

The sober Julian were th' account of man. 

Whilst you live by the fleet Gregorian. 

Cleivbla-Hd. 

Of enormous and disgusting hyperboles, these may be exam- 
ples; 

By every wind that comes this way, 

Send me at least a sigh or two. 
Such and so many Fll repay 

As shall themselves make winds to get to you. 
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In tears I'll waste these eyes. 
By love so vainly fed ; 
So lust of old the deluge punished. 

All arm'd in brass, the richest dress of war, 
A dismal glorious sight ! he shone afar. 
The sun himself started with sudden fright^ 
To see his beams retura so dismal bright 

An universal consternation. 

His bloody eyes he hurls round, his sharp ptws 
Tear up the ground ; then runs he wild abont, 
iAshing his angry tail, and roaring oat 



COWLET. 



€oWlxy. 



C0WI»ST. 



COWLSY. 
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fieastt ereep into their dens, and tremble there ; 
Trees, though no wind is stirrbg, shake with fear ; 
Silenee and horror fill the place aroosd ; 
Echo itself dares scarce repeat the sound. 

TaEia fictions were often violent and unnatural. 

Of his mistress bathing. 

The fish around her crowded, as they do 

To the false light that treacherous fishers shew« 

And all with as much ease might taken be, 

As she at first took me ; 

For ne'er did light so clear 

Among the wares appear, 
Though every night the sun himself set there. 

The poetical effect of a lover's name upon glass. 

Mj name engrav'd herein 
Doth contribute my firmness to this glass ; 

Which, ever since that charm, hath been 
As hard as that which grav'd it was. 

DOHHE. 

Their conceits ivere sometimes slight and trilling. 

On an inconstant woman. 

He eigovs the calroy sunshine now« 

And no breath stirring hears. 
In the clear heaven of thy brow. 

No smallest cloud appears. 
He sees thee gentle, fair and gay. 
And trusts the faithless April of thy May. 

COWLCT. 

Upon a paper written with the juice of lemon^ and read by the 
fire. 

Nothing yet in thee is seen. 

But when a genial heat warms thee within, 

A new bom wood of various lines there grows ; 

Here buds an L, and there a B, 

Here sprouts a V, and there a T, 
And aU the flourishing letters stand in rows. 

COWLKY. 

As they sought only for noveltyi they did not much inquire 
whether their alludons were to things high or low, elegant or 
gross ; whether they compared the little to the greats or the 
great to the Httle. 
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Phydc and chiruf gery for a lover, 

Gentlj, ah gently, madam, touch 
The wound, which you yourself have made ; 

That pain must needs be very much. 
Which makes me of your hand afraid. 

Cordials of pity give me now. 

For I too weak for purgmgs grow. 



CowLsr. 



The -world and a cloek. 

Mahol, th' inferior world's fantastic face. 
Through all the turns of matter's maze did traee ; 
Great nature's well set clock in pieces took ; 
On all the springs and smallest wheels did look 
Of life and motion ; and with equal art 
Made up again the whole of every part 

A coal pit has not often found Its poet ; but, that it may not 
want its due honour, Clmelsoid has paraUeled it with the sun ; 

The moderate value of our guiltless ore 
Makes no man atheist, and no woman whore ; 
Yet why should hallow'd vestal's sacred shrine 
l>68erve more honour than a flaming mine ? 
These pregnant wombs of heat would fitter be 
Than a few embers, for a deity. 
Had he our pits, the Persian would admire 
No sun, but warm's devotion at our fire ; 
He'd leave the twtting whipster, and prefer. 
Our profound Vulcan 'hove that waggoner. 
For wants he heat, or light ? or would have store 
Of both } 'tis htre ; and Hrhat can suns give more ? 
Nay, what's the sun, but in a diflferent name, 
A eoal pit rampant, or a mine on flame I 
Then let this truth reciprocally run, 
The sun's Heaven's coalery, and opals our fun. 

Death, a voyage. 

No famfly 
E'er rigg'd a soul for Heaven's discovery. 
With whom more venturers might boldly dare 
Venture their stakes, with him in joy to share. 

DOHVE. 

TreiR thoughts and expressions were sometimes grossly «b- 
mird, and sudi as no figures or license cm reconcile to the un*' 
derstasicBng. 



A \0vef nd^htt €eftd nor tfive. 

Then down I laid my head« 
Down on oold earth ; and fora wlule «aa dead. 
And my fireed tool to a ttnuife somewkerc flad ; 
Alb wttMi to«l, nid I» 
Wken baek to ito cage again < nw it iy ; 
Fool to reflome her broken chain ! 
And row her galley here again ! 
Fool, to that hody to return 
Where it eondemn'd and destin'd h to hnm ! 
Onee dead> how ean it he. 
Death afaouM a tiling ao pleanot teem to thea» 
That thoa ahould^tt eome to lire it o'er again fn ae? 

CowLxr# 

A toTer*8 heart, a hand grenado. 

^to to her atubbom heart, if onee nfaie «eme 

Into the self aame room ; 

'Twill tear and blow np all within, 
Like a grenade tivst into a magacin. 
Then shall lore keep the asbca, sbd ton part^ 

Of bo4h omr broken hearts ( 

Shall out«f both one new one make ; 
From hei^a th*^ aUay ; %QOi mine, the metal tiika. 

The poetkal propagation of light. 

The prince's favour is diffns'd o'er all. 

From whieh all fortunes, names, and natures fall ; 

Then from those wombs of stars, the bride's bright eyes^ 

At every glance a constellation fliesy 
And sowes the court with stars, and doth prevent 

In light and power, the all eyed firmament; 
First her eye kindles other ladies' eyes. 

Then from their beams their jewels' lustres rite ; 
And irom theirjewvls torches do take ire. 
And all ia warmth, and Ught» and good deah^. 

Thet were in very little care to clothe their notioDs with ele^ 
gance of dress, and therefore miss the notice and the praise 
which are often gdned by those, who think less, but are more 
diligent to adorn their Ihoi^hts. 

That a mistress beloved is fisilrer in idea than in reality, i^ bf 
Cowley thus expressed ; 

Thou in my fancy dost much higher stand. 
Than women can be plac'd by nature's hand; 
And I must needs, I'm sure, a loser be, 
To change thee, as thou'rt there, for very thee. 
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That prayer and labour should co-c^erate, are thus taught bj 
Donne ; 

In none but us, are such mix'd engines founds 
As hand» of double office ; for the ground 
We till with them ; and them to Heaven wc raise ; 
Who prayerless labours, or, without this, prays. 
Doth but one half, that's none. 

By the same author, a common topic, the danger of procrasti- 
nation, is thus illustrated ; 

That which I should have begun 
tn my youth's morning, now late must be done ; 
And I, as g^ddy travellers must do. 
Which stray or sleep all day, and having lost 
Light and strength, dark, and tir'd, must then ride post. 

All that man has to do is to live and die ; the sum of humanity 
is comprehended by Donne in the following lines ; 

Think in how poor a prison thou didst li€ ; 

After, enabled but to suck and cry. 

Think, when 'twas grown to most, 'twas a poor ino, 

A province paek'd up in two yards of skin. 

And that usurp'd, or threaten'd with a rage 

Of sicknesses, or their true mother, age. ^ 

But think that death hath now enfranchis'd thee ; 

Thou hast thy expansion now, and liberty ; 

Think, that a rusty piece discharged is flown 

In pieces, and the bullet is his own. 

And freely flies ; this to thy soul allow. 

Think thy shell broke, think thy soul hatch'd bat now. 

Trbt were sometimes indelicate and disgusdng. Cowley 
thus apostrophizes beauty ; 

Thou tyrant, which leav'st no man free ! 
Thou subtle thief, from whom nought safe can be ! 
Thou murtherer, which hast kiU'd, and devil, which would'st 
damn me. 

Thus he addresses his mistress ; 

Thou who, in many a propriety. 

So truly art the sun to me. 
Add one more likeness, which I'm sure you ott. 
And let me and my sun beget a man. 
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Thus he represents the meditations of a loter ; 

Though in thy thoughts scarce anj tTMts hare beeft 
So much as of original do, 
Sach charms thy beauty wears, as migfat 
Desires in dying oonfest saiftts czeite. 

Thou with strange adultery 
Dost in each breast a brothel keep ; 

Awake, all men do lust for thee, 
And some enjoy thee when they sleep. 

The true taste of tears. 

Hither with cxystal rials, loTers, eome. 
And take mj tears, which are lore's wine. 

And try your mistress' tears at home ; 
For all are fidse, that taste not joit like mine. 

Dons. 

This is yet more indeGcate ; 

As the sweet sweat of roses in a still» 

As that which from chaTd musk cat's pores doth trill. 

As the almighty balm of th' early east. 

Such are the sweet drops of my mistress' breast 

And on her neck her skin such lustre sets. 

They seem no sweat drops, but peari coronets ; 

Rank sweaty froth thy mistress* brow defiles. 

DOVHS. 

Their expresuons sometimes raise horror, when they intend 
perhaps to be pathetic ; 

As men in hell are from diseases free. 

So from all other ills am I, 

Free from their known formality ; 
But all pains eminently lie in thee. 

CowLxr. 

Thst were not always strictly curious, whether the opinions 
frctoi which they drew their illustrations were true ; it was 
enough that they were popular. Bacon remarks, that some 
falsehoods are continued by tradition, because they supply com- 
mo&us allusions. 

It gave a piteous groan, and so it broke ; 
In vain it soraethiog would hare spoke ; 
The lore within too strong for 't was. 
Like poison put into a Y eniee gbn». 

CewLiY. 
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Ik forming descriptums, they kM>ke4 out» not fir images, but 
for conceits. Night has been a common subject, which poets 
have contended to adorn. Dryden'a Night; is well known ; 
Donne's is as follows ; 

Thou seest me here nt midnight* now <41 re9t ; 
Time's dead low water $ whei^ all mind4 diveH 
Tomorrow's butinAssy whe» the Uhourers hi^ve 
Such rest in bed> that their last church y«rd {pri^Te, 
Subject to chancy will scarce be a type of this ; 
Now when the client^ whose last hearing is 
Tomorrow, sleeps ; when the condemned men* 
Who, when he ope* his eyes, must ahut t^em then 
Again by death, although sad watch he keep* 
Doth praetice dying by a Uttle sleep { 
Thou at this midnight seest me. 

It must be however confessed of these writers, that if they 
are upon common subjects often unnecessarily and unpoetically 
subtle; yet, where scholastic speculation can be properly admitted, 
their copiousness and acuteness may justly be admired. What 
Cowley has written upon hope, shews an unequalled fertility of 
inyentum ; 

Hope, whose weak being ruin'd is. 

Alike if it succeed, and if it miss ; 
Whom good or ill does equally confound. 
And both the horns of fate's dilemmA woi||i4» 

Vain shadow, which dost vanish quite. 

Both at full noon and perfect night ! 

The stars have not a possibility 

Of blessing thee; 
If things then from their end we happy call, 
'Tis Hope is the mosthopeless thing of all. 

Hopitt thoo hold taiter <tf delight^ 

Who* whilst thou shonJld'st but taste, dev^^ur'at it quite ! 

Thou bring'st us an estate, yet leay'st us poor, 

By clogging it with legacies before ! 

The joys which we entke ahoaU wed* 

Come deflowered yirgins to our bed ; 
Good fortunes without gain imported be. 

Such mighty eustem's peM to thee; 
For Joy, like wine, kept eloce, does hetter taste, 
U it take nfir before, iu spirits waste. I 
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To the fbllowiog comparison of a man that trayelSf and his 
wife that stays at home, with a pair of compasaes, it may be 
<loubted whether absurdity or ingenuity has the better claim. 

Oar two loiib therefore, whieh ire one. 

Though I miut go, endure not yet 
A. breaeb, but an expftntkniy 

Like gold to ftirj thinneu beat. 
If they be two, they are two lo 

At stiff twin compatses are two. 
Thy Mral the fixM foot, makes no show 

To move, but doth, if th' other do. 
And though it in the eentre tit. 

Yet when the other far doth roam. 
It leans, and hearkens after it. 

And grows ereet as that eomes hoine^ 
Such wilt thou be to me, who most 

Like th' other foot obliqnely run. 
Thy firmness makes my eirele jost» 

And makes me end where 1 begun. 

DOVMK. 

In all these examples it is apparent, that whatever is improper 
or vicious is produced by a voluntary de viadon from nature in pur- 
suit of something new and strange ; and that the writers &lU to 
j^ve delight, by their desire of exciting admiration. 

Having thus endeavoured to exhibit a general representation 
of the style and sentiments of the metaphysical poets, it is now 
proper to examine particularly the works of Cowley, who was 
dmost the last of that race, and undoubtedly the best. 

His misceUanies contain a collecdon of short compoddonsf 
written, some as they were dictated by a mind at leisure, and 
some as they were called forth by different occasions ; with 
great variety of style and sentiment, from burlesque lerity to 
awTul grandeur. Such an assemblage of diverufied excellence 
no other poet has hitherto afforded. To choose the best, among 
many good, is one of the most hazardous attempts of criticism. 
I know not whether Scaliger himself has persuaded many readers 
to join with him in his preference of the two favourite odes, 
which he estimates in his raptures at the value of a kingdom. 
I will however venture to recommend Cowley*s first piecci^ 
which ought to be inscribed to my muacy for want of which the 
second couplet is without reference. When the title is added) 
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tliere will still remain a defect ; for every piece ought to contain 
in itself whatever is necessary to make it intelligible. Pope has 
some epitaphs without names ; which are therefore epitaphs to 
be let, occupied indeed for the present, but hardly appropriated. 

The ode on wit is almost without a rival. It was about the 
time of Cowley that vdtj which had been till then used for 
intellection^ in contradistinction to willy took the meaning, what- 
ever it be, which it now bears. 

Of all the passages in which poets have exemplified their 
own precepts, none will easily be found c^ greater excellence 
than that in which Cowley condemns exuberance of wit ; 

Yet 'tis not to adorn and gild each part. 

That shews more cost than art 
Jewels at nose and lips hut ill appear ; 

Rather than all things wit, let none he there. 

Several lights will not he seen> 

If there he nothing else hetween. 

Men douht, hecause they stand so thick P th' sky. 

If those be stars which pamt the galaxy. 

In his verses to lord Falkland, whom every man of his time 
was proud to praise, there are, as there must be in all Cowley's 
compositions, some striking thoughts ; but they a^re not well 
wrought. His elegy on sir Henry Wotton is vigorous and hap- 
py ; the series of thoughts is easy and natural, and the conclu- 
sion, though a little weakened by the intrusion of Alexander, is 
elegant and forcible. 

It may be remarked, that in this elegy, and in most of his en* 
comiastic poems, he has forgotten or neglected to name his he- 
roes. 

In his poem on the death of Hervey, there is much praise, but 
little passion ; a very just and ample delineation of such virtues 
as a studious privacy admits, and such intellectual excellence as a 
mind not yet called forth to action can display. He knew how to 
distinguish, and how to commend the qualities of his companion ; 
but when he wishes to make us weep, he forgets to weep him- 
self, and diverts his sorrow by imagining how his crown ofbaySf 
if he had it, would crackle in the Jire. It is the odd &te of this 
thought to be worse for bemg true. The bayleaf cracklea 
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remarkably as it bums ; as therefore tlus property was not as- 
signed it by chance, the mind must be thought 8u£BdentIy at ease 
that could attend to such minuteness of physiology. But the 
power of Cowley is not so much to more the affectioDs, as to ex- 
ercise the understanding. 

The Chromele is a compowdon unrivalled and alone ; such 
gaiety of fency, such facility of expression, such yaried nmilitudey 
such a succession of images, and such a da^ce of words, it is 
win to expect except from Cowley. His sbength always ap- 
pears in his agility ; his volatility is not the flutter of a light, but 
the bound of an elastic mind. His levity never leaves his learning 
behind it ; the moratist, the politician, and the cridc, mingle their 
inSu^ce even in this airy frolic of genius. To such a performance 
Suckling could have brought the gaiety, but not the knowledge; 
Dryden could have supplied the knowledge, but not the gaiety. 

The verses to Davenant, which arc vigorously begun, and hap- 
pily conchided, ccmtain some hints of criticism very justly coo- 
cdved and happily expressed. Cowley's critical abilities have 
not been sufficiently observed ; the few decisions and remarks, 
which his pre&ces and his notes on the Davideis supply, were 
at that time accessions to English literature, and shew such skill 
as raises our wish for more examples. 

The lines from Jersey are a very curious and pleasing speci- 
men of the ^miliar descending to the burlesque. 

His two metrical disquisidons for and against reason, are no 
mean specimens of metaphysical poetry. The stanzas against 
knowledge produce little convicdon. In those which are intended 
to exalt the human faculdes, reason has its proper task asdgned 
it ; that of judging, not of things revealed, but of the reality f£ 
reveladon. In the verses^ reason is a passage which Bendey, 
in the only English verses which he is known to have written, 
seems to have copied, though with the inferiority of an imitator. 

The holy book like the eighth sphere does shine 

With thousand lights of truth divine. 
So numberless the stars, that to our eye 

It makes all but one galaxy. 
Yet reason must assist too ; for, in seas 

So vast and dangerous as these. 
Our course by stars above we cannot know. 

Without the compass too below. 
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After this sap Bentley ;* 

Who travels in religious jars. 

Truth mix'd with error, clouds with rays^ 
With Whiston wanting pyx and stars. 

In the wide ocean sinks or, strays. 

Cowley seems to have had what Milton is believed to haver 
wanted, the skill to rate his own performances by their just valuei 
and has therefore closed his miscellanies with the verses upon 
Crashaw, which apparently excel all that have gone before thenif 
and in which there are beauties which common authors may justly 
think not only above their attsdnment, but above their ambition. 

To the miscellanies succeed the anacreontiquesy or paraphras- 
tical translations of some little poems, which pass, however justly^ 
under the name of Anacreon. Of those songs dedicated to fes- ' 
tivity and gaiety, in which even the morality is voluptuous^ and 
which teach nothing but the enjoyment of the present day, he has 
ipiven rather a pleasing than a faithful representation, having re- 
tained their sprightliness, but lost their simplicity. The Anacre- 
on of Cowley, like the Homer of Pope, has admitted the decoration 
of some modem graces, by which he is undoubtedly made more 
amiable to common readers, and perhaps, if they would honestly 
declare their own perceptions, to far the greater part of those 
whom courtesy and ignorance are content to style the learned. 

These little pieces will be found more finished in their kind 
than any other of Cowley's works. The diction shews nothing 
of the mould of time, and the sentiments are at no great distance 
from our present habitudes of thought. Real mirth must always 
be natural, and nature is uniform. Men have been wise in very 
different modes ; but they have always laughed the same way. 

Levity of thought naturally produced familiaiity of language^ 
and the familiar pan of language continues long the same ; the 
dialogue of comedy, when it is transcribed from popular manners 
and real life, is read from age to age with equal pleasure. The 
artifice of inversion, by which the established order of words is 
changed, or of innovation, by which new words or new meanings 
of words are introduced, is practised, not by those who talk to be 
understood, but by those who write to be admired. 

The anacreontiques therefore of Cowley give now all the 
pleasure which they ever gave. If he was formed by nature Ibr 

* Dodsley's collection of poemsy vol. r. B. 
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one kind of writing more than for another, Ui power seems to 
have been greatest in the fitmiliar and the festive. 

The next class of his poems is caJled TV JMEtfrMt, of whi(h 
it is not necessary to select any particular pieces for praise or 
censure. They hare all the same beauties and finilts, and near* 
ly in the same proportion. They are written with exuberance 
of wit, and \rith copiousness of learning ; and it is truly asserted 
by Sprat, that the plemtude of the writer's knowledge flows in 
upon his page, so that the reader is commonly surprised infee 
some improvement. But, considered as the verses of a tovery 
no man that has ever loved will much commend them. They are 
neither courtly nor pathetic, have neither gallantry nor fendneia 
His praises are too far sought, and too hyperbolical, either to ex* 
press love, or to excite it ; every stanza is crowded with darts and 
flames, mth wounds and death, with mingled souls, and with 
broken hearts. 

The principal artifice by which 7%e AfUtrtMis filled with con- 
ceits is very copiously displayed by Addison. L«ve b by Cow* 
ley, as by other po^s, expressed metaphorically by flame and 
fire ; and that which is true of real fire is said of love, or figura- 
tive fire, the same word in the same sentence retaining both sig- 
nifications. Thus, ^ observing the cold regard of his mistress's 
eyes, and at the same time their power of producing love in him, 
he con»ders them as burning glasses made of ice. Finding him- 
self able to live in the greatest extremities of love, he oonciodes 
the torrid zone to be habitable. Upon the dying of a tree, tm 
which he had cut his loves, he observes, that his flames had burnt 
up and withered the tree.** 

These conceits Addison calls mixed wit ; that is, wit which 
consists of thoughts true in one sense of the expression, and 
fidse in the other. Addison's representation is sufficiently indul- 
gent That confusion of images may entertain for a mofhent ; 
but, beuig unnatural, it soon grows wearisome. Cowley delight- 
ed in it, as much as if he had invented it ; but, not to mention 
the ancients, he might have foimd it full blown in modern Italy. 
Thus Sannazaro ; 

Aq»iee quam TariU distringtr Leibut euris* 
Uror, et hea ! noitro manat ab igne Uquor ; 

Sum NUuB, ramqne £uia nmal; restriogite flamiOUi9 
O lacrimsPy ant taerinas ebibe ftanma meas. 
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One of the severe theologians of that time censured him as 
having published a book f^ profam and laacivioua veraeg. From 
the charge of profiuieness, the constant teoour of his li&9 which 
aeeiDls to have been eminently virtuous, and the general ten^ 
dmcy of his opiE^ons, which discover no irreverence of relig- 
kn^must defend him ; but that the accusation of lasciviousness 
is imjust, the perusal of lus work will sufficiently evince. 
. Cowley's Mtatrtaa hsA no power of seducdon ; she ^* play* 
mind the head, but reaches not the heart." Her beauty and ab- 
•mice, her kindness and cruelty^ her disdain and inconstancy^ 
produce no correspondence of emotion. His poetical account 
efihe virtues of plants, and colours of flowers, b not pursued 
with more sluggish frigidity. The compositions are such as 
might have been written for penance by a hermit, or for hire by 
a philosophical rhymer who had only heard of another sex ; for 
they turn the mind only on the writer, whom, without thinking 
on a woman, but as the subject for his task, we sometimes 
esteem as learned, and sometimes despise as trifling, always 
admire as ingenious, and always condemn as unnatural. 

The Pindarique odes are now to be considered ; a spedes 
of composition, which Cowley thinks Pancirolus might hav^ 
counted in Ms Mat of the loat inveruione of aniigtdtyj and which 
he has made a bc^ and vigorous attempt to recover* 

The purpose with which he has paraphrased an Olympic and 
Nemaean ode» is by himself sufficientiy explained. His endeav- 
our was, not to shew fireeUely what Pindar afioke^ but hia man* 
ner qfafieaking. He was therefore not at all restrained to his ex« 
pressions, nor much to his sentiments ; nothing was required of 
him, but not to write as Pindar would not have written. 

Of the Olympic ode, the beginning is, I think, above the orig- 
inal in elegance, and the conclusion below it in strength. The 
connection is supplied with great perspicuity ; and the thoughts^ 
which to a reader of less skill seem thrown tc^ethcr by chancof 
are concatenated without any abruption. Though the English 
ode cannot be called a translation, it may be very properly consult* 
ed as a commentary. 

The spirit of Pindar is indeed not every where equally pre- 
served. The following pretty lines are not such as his decfi 
mouth was used to pour ; 
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6rc«t MMft's MM, 
If in Otympuf* top, where thoa 
Sitt'st to behold thy laered ihov, 
If in Aipheiii* tSi^er iight. 
If m mj verte thou take delight^ 
Mj Terse, great Rhea's son, whieh it 
Loftjr as that, and smooth as this. 

In the Nemaean ode the reader mm^ in mere juidce to Pitt* 
daiv observe, that whatever is vud of the original new MOon, her 
tender forehead and her homsy is superadded by Us paraphnsty 
who has many other plajrs of words and fency unaaitable to the 
originaly asy 

The taUe, free for er'ty guett^ 
No doubt will thee admit* 
And feast more upon thee, than thoa on It. 

He sometames extends Us author's thoughts without imptov 
ag tbem. In the Oiym^uonic aa oath is mentioned in a single 
WMidy and Cowley q^ends three lines in swearing by the C a gf s r/i t aw 
9tream, We are told of Theron's bounty, with a hint that ho 
bad enemies^ which Cowley thus enlarges in iteming prose ; 

But in this thankless world the girer 
Is en Wed even fay thereeeiTcr; 
'Tis now the cheap and frugal iashiOB 
Rather to hide than own the oUigatioa ; 
Nay, *tis much worse than so ; 
It now an artifice does grow 
Wrongs and injuries to do. 
Lest men should think we owe. 

It is hard to conceive that a man of the first rank in leamii^ 
and wit) when he was dealing out such minute morality in such 
feeble diction, could imagine, either waking or dreaxningi that he 
imitated Pindar. 

In the following odes, where Cowley chooses his own subjectSy 
he sometimes rises to dignity truly Pindaric ; and^ if some defi- 
ciencies of language be forgiven, his strains are such as those 
of the Theban bard were to his contemporaries ; 

Begin the song, and strike the living lyre ; 
Lo how the years to come, a numerous and well fitted quire. 

All hand in hand do decently advaneey 
And to my song with smooth and equal measure danoe ; 
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While the danee latts, hov long soe'er it he; 
Mj muno's Toice shall bear it company ; 

Till all gentle notes be drown'd 
In the last trumpet's dreadful sound. 

After such enthusiasmi who will not lament to find the poet 
€6nclude with lines like these ! 

But itop» my muse ; 

Hold thy Findarie Pegasus closely in^ 

Which does to rage begin ; 

Tis an unruly and a hard mouth'd horse, 

'Twill no unskilful touch endure. 

But flings writer an^ re«fler too that sits not sure. 

The feult of Cowley, and perhaps of all the writers of the 
metaphysical race, is that of pursuing his thoughts to their last 
ramificadonsi by which he loses the grandeur of generality ; for 
of the greatest things the parts are little ; what is little can be 
but pretty, and by claiming dignity becomes ridiculous. Thus all 
the power of description is destroyed by a scrupulous enumera- 
don ; and the force of metaphors is lost, when the mind by the 
mention of particulars is turned more upon the original than 
the secondary sense, more upon that from which the illustration 
is drawn than that to which it is applied. 

Of this we have a very eminent example in the ode entitled 
7%f Muacj who goes to take the air in an intellectual chariot, to 
which he harnesses &ncy and judgment, wit and eloquence, 
memory and invention. How he distinguished wit fit>m fancy, 
or how memory could properly contribute to motion, he has not 
explained ; we are however content to suppose that he could 
have justified his own fiction, and wish to see the muse begin her 
career ; but there is yet more to be done. 

Let the poatiUon nature mounty and let 

The coachman art be set ; 

And let the airyyoo^fn^n, running all beside. 

Make a long row of goodly pride ; 

Figures, conceits, raptures, and sentenees, 

In a well worded dress. 

And innocent loves, and pleasant truths, and useful lies. 

In all their gaudy livcriea. 

Every nund is now disgusted with this cumber of magnifi- 
^nce i yet I cannot refuse myself the four next lines ; 
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Mount* glorjouf qneeo, tfajr timrdliiig durone. 
And bid it to put on ; 
For long though cheerful U the frtf. 
And life, alas ! allovt but one ill winter^t day- 

In the same ode, celebrating the power ot the nusey he gitea 
her prescience, or» in poetical language, the fioreaight of eventa 
hatching in fiuuritf j but having once an egg in hb mindi he 
cannot forbear to ahew ua that he knowa what an egg containa. 

Thou into the eloae netta of time doit peep» 

And there with piercing e^e 
Through the firm ahell and tlM thick irUtedflit apjr 

V Years tq come a forming lie* 
Close in their sacred seeundine asleep. 

The same thought is more generally, and therefore more po- 
efkaUy expressed by Casimir, a writer who haa many of the 
beauties and faults of Cowley. 

Omnibus mundi Dominator horia 
Aptat urgendas per inane pennas, 
Pftrs adhuc nido latet, et fatnroa 
Crescit in annot.* 

Cowley, whateyer was his subject, seems to have been carri- 
ed, by a kind of desUny, to the light and the fomiliar, or to con- 
ceits which require still more ignoble epithets. A slaughter in 
the red sea, new dies the vKiter^M name ; and England, during the 
ciyil war, was Mbion no more^ nor to be named from white. It ia 
-surely by some fascination not easily surmounted, that a writer 
professing to revive the noblest and highest writing in venCf 
iQakes this address to the new year ; 

Haj, if thou lov*st me, gentle jrear, 

ILiet not «o mueh as love be there* 

Vain fruitless love I mean ; for* gentle year» 

Although I fear 
There's of thiseaation little need, 

Yet, gentle year, take heed 

Uow thou dOBt make 

S«eh a miatake ; 
^ :Such lore I mean alone 

As by thy cruel predecessors has been shown ; 
For, though I have too much cause to doubt it, 
I fain vould tiy, to onee. If ttfe^tanUve wtthootit 
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The reader of this will be inclined to cry out with Prior, 

Te critics, say, 
Hoto poor to tJiis was Pindar^ 8 style ! 

Even those who cannot perhaps find in the Isthmian or Nemsean 
songs what antiquity has disposed them to expect, will at least 
see that they are ill represented by such puny poetry ; and all 
will determine that if this be the old Thebaa strain, it is not 
worthy of revival. 

To the disproportion and incongruity of Cowley's sentiments 
must be added the uncertainty and looseness of his measures. 
He takes the liberty, of using in any place a verse of any length, 
from two syllables to twelve. The verses of Pindar have, as he 
observes, very little harmony to a modem ear ; yet by examin- 
ing the syllables, we perceive them to be regular, and have rea- 
son enough for supposing that the ancient audiences were de- 
lighted with the sound. The imitator ought therefore to have 
adopted what he found, and to have added what was wanting ; 
to have preserved a constant return of the same numbers, and to 
have supplied smoothness of transition and continuity of thought. 

It is urged by Dr. Sprat, that the irregularity of numbers is the 
very thing which makes that kind of fioesy fit for all manner of 
subjects. But he should have remembered that what is fit for 
every thing can fit nothmg well. The great pleasure of verse 
arises from the known measure of the lines, and uniform struc- 
ture of the stanzas, by which the voice is regulated, and the mem- 
ory relieved. 

If the Pindaric style be, what Cowley thinks it, the highest 
and noblest kind of writing in verse^ it can be adapted only to 
high and noble subjects ; and it will not be easy to reconcile the 
poet with the critic, or to conceive how that can be the highest 
kind of writing in verse, which, according to Sprat, is chiefly f 
he preferred for its near affinity to firose. 

This lax and lawless versification so much concealed the de- 
ficiencies of the barren, and flattered the laziness of the idle, 
that it immediately overspread our books of poetry ; all the boys 
and girls caught the pleasing fashion, and they that could do 
nothing else could write like Pindar. , The rights of antiquity 
were invaded, and disorder tried to break into the Latin ; a 
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poem* on the Sheldonian theatre^ in which all kinds of vene are 
shaken together, is unhappily inserted in the Mm£ AngHcanm. 
Pindarism prevailed above half a century ; but at last died grad- 
ually away, and other imitations supply its place. 

ThePindarique odes have so long enjoyed the highest degreeof 
poetical reputation, that I am not willing to dismiss them with 
unabated censure ; and surely, though the mode of their com- 
position be erroneous, yet many parts deserve at least that admi- 
ration which is due to great comprehension of knowledge, and 
great ferdlity of fancy. The thoughts are often new, and often 
striking ; but the greatness of one part is disgraced by the little- 
ness of another ; and total negligence of language gives the no- 
blest concepticHis the appearance of a fabric august in the plan) 
but mean in the materials. Yet surely those verses are not 
without a just claim to praise ; of which it may be said with 
truth, that no man but Cowley could have written them. 

The Davideis now remains to be considered ; a poem which 
the author designed to have extended to twelve books, merely, 
as he makes no scruple of declaring, because the ^neid had that 
number ; but he had leisure or persevetance only to write the 
third part. Epic poems have been left unfinished by Virgil, 
Statius, Spenser, and Cowley. That we have not the whole 
Davideis is, however, not much to be regretted ; for in this un- 
dertaking Cowley is, tacitly at least, confessed to have miscarried. 
There are not many examples of so great a work, produced by 
an author generally read, and generally prsdsed, that has crept 
through a century with so little regard. Whatever is said of 
Cowley, is meant of his other works. Of the Davideis no men- 
tion is made ; it never appears in books, nor emerges in conver- 
sation. By the Sftectator it has once been quoted, by Rymer it has 
once been praised, and by Dryden^ in " Mac Flecknoe,'* it has 
once been imitated ; nor do I recollect much other notice from 
its publication till now, in the whole succession of {;nglish liter- 
ature. 

* First published in quarto, 1669> under the title of « Carmen Pindaricum 
in Theatrum Sheldonianum in solennibus magnifici Operis Euoseniis. Reci- 
tatum Jalii die 9, Auno 1669« a Crobetto Owen, A. B. .£d. Chr. Aluinno 
Attthore." R. 
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Of this silence and neglectj if the reason bi^ inqtiiredy it 
be found partly in the choice cS the subject^ and partly iii the 
performance of the work. 

Sacred history has been always read with submisnve rtrtt^ 
encC) and an imagination overawed and controlled. We have 
been accustomed to acquiesce in the nakedness and umplicity 
of the authentic narrative, and to repose on its veracity with 
such humble confidence as suppresses curiosity. We go with 
the histoiian as he goes, and stop with him when he stops. AU 
amplification is frivolous and vain ; all addition to that which if 
already sufficient for the purposes of religbn, seems not only us6* 
less, but in some degree profane. 

Such events as were produced by the visible interpoisition of 
Divine Power are above the power of human genius to dignify. 
The miracle of creation, however it may teem with images^ is 
best described with little difTutton of language ; He ifiofoe tfit 
iv&rd^ and they toere made. 

We are told that Saul nvaB tr<mbled with an evil $fdfit ; fh>m 
this Cowley takes an opportunity of describing hell^ and telling 
the history of Lucifer, who was, he says, 

Once general of a gilded host of sprites. 

Like Hesper leading forth the spangled nights ; 

But down like light'ning, which him Mrnck, he came, 

And roar'd at his first plunge into the flame. 

Lucifer makes a speech to the inferior agents of mischief, in 
which there is something of heathenism, and therefoi^ of im- 
propriety ; and, to give efficacy to his words, concludes by lash- 
ing hia breast with hia long tail. Envy, af^er a pause. Steps out, 
and among other declarations of her zeal utters these Hnes ; 

Do thou hut threat, loud storms shall make repl^. 
And thunder echo to the trembling skj. 
Whilst raging seas swell to so bold an height* 
As shall the fire's proud element affright. 
Th' old drudging sun, from his long beaten wajr. 
Shall at thy voice start* and misguide the day. 
The joeund orbs shall break their measur'd pace. 
And stubborn poles change their allotted place. 
Heaven's gilded trooips shall flutter here and there* 
Leaving their boasting songs tnnM to a sphere. 

Every reader feels himself weary with this useless talk of an 
aUegoricai bebg. 
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It is titit GtAyyrhtOi the events ate cetifetsedly nuncidoDSy that 
fiincy and ficticm lose their effect ; the whole 83rsteni of lifi^ 
while the theocracy was yet visible, has an appearance so 
ififTerent from all other scenes of human acttoDy that the vender 
of the sacred volume habitually considers it as the pecofiar mode 
of existence of a distinct species of mankindf that lived and acted 
with manners uncommunicable } so that it is difficult even fiir 
im^ination to place us in the state of them whose story is re- 
lated, and by consequence their joys and grie& are not easily 
adopted, nor can Ae attention be often interested in any thing 
that be&Is them. 

To the subject, thus originally indisposed to the reception of 
poetical embellishments, the writer brought little that could rec- 
oncile impatience, or attract curiosity. Nothing can be more 
disgusting than a narrative spangled with conceits, and ct3ticeits 
are all that the Dat ideis supplies^ 

One of the great sources of poedeal delight is descripdon,* 
or the power of presenting pictures to the nund* Cowley gives 
inferences instead of images, and shews not what may be sup- 
posed to have been seen, but what thoughts the sight might have 
suggested. Wh^i Virgil describes the stone which Tumus lifted 
against .£neas, he fixes the attention on its bulk and weight. 

Sazam eireamipieit ingent, 
Saxam antiquum, ingens, eampo quod forte jaeetut 
lime* •pfo ^QiitMy titca tt difoeim«ret arvia. 

Cowley says of the stone with which C«n slew his brother, 

i uw him fiing tlie ftone> as if lie nkeanlt 
At onee his murder and his moimment. 

Of the sword taken from Goliah) htt says, 

A ffvord so great, that it vas only fit 

To out oflT his great head that eame trith it 

Other poets describe deatli by sottie of its comtnon appear- 
ances. CoWky sayS) wMi a learned allusion to sepulchral 
lamps real or &bulous, 

* Dr. Warton disGOTers sdttia teonltiMi^ty X)^ «{>(ftida bet^es this, and 
^hat is Hud of desMipUon in p. 34. C . 
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'Tvizt luB right ribs deep pierc'd tke farioai Uade, 
And opea'd wide thoae leeret vessels where 
Life's light goes out, when first they let ip air. 

But he has allusions vulgar as well as learned. In a visionary 
succession of kings ; ■ 

Joas at first does bright and glorious show. 
In life's fresh mom his fiuae does early crow. 

Describing an undisciplined army, after having said with ele* 
gance> 

His forces seem'd no army, but a crowd 
Heartless, unarm'd, disorderly, and loud ; 

he gives them a fit of the ague. 

The allusions, however, are not always to vulgar things ; he 
offends by exaggeration as much as by dimbudon. 

The king was plac'd alone, and o'er his head 

A weU wrought heaven of silk and gold was spread. 

Whatever he writes is always polluted with some conceit. 

Where the sun's fruitful beams give metals birth. 
Where he the growth of fatal gold does see. 
Gold, which alone more influence has than he. 

In one passage he starts a sudden question, to the OHifusion 
of philosophy. 

Ye learned heads, whom ivy garlands grace. 
Why does that twining plant the oak embrace ? * 
The oak, for courtship most of all unfit. 
And rough as are the winds that fight with it 

His expressions have sometimes a degree of meanness that 
surpasses expectation. 

Nay, gentle guests, he cries, since now you're in. 
The story of your gallant friend begin. 

In a simile descriptive of the morning. 

As glimmering stars just at th' approach of day 
Cashier'd by troops, at last drop all away. • 

The dress of Gabriel deserves attention. 

He took for skin a cload most soft and bright. 

That e'er the mid day sun piere'd through vith light 
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Upon his cheeks a Mreij blush he spread, 

Wash'd from the morning beauties' deepest red ; 

An harmless flatt'ring meteor shone for hair. 

And fell adown his shoulders with loose care ; 

He cuts out a silk mantle from thje skies. 

Where the most sprightly azure pleas'd the eyei ; 

This he with starry vapours sprinkles all. 

Took in their prime ere they grow ripe and fall ; 

Of a new rainbow ere it fret or fade. 

The choicest piece cut out, a scarfe is made. 

This is a just specimen of Cowley's imagery ; what might 
in general expressions be great and forcible, he weakens and 
makes ridiculous by branching it into small parts. That Ga- 
briel was invested with the softest or brightest colours of the sky, 
we might have been told, and been dismissed to improve the 
idea in our different proportions of conception; but Cowley 
could not let us go till he had related where Gabriel got first his 
skin, and then his mantle, then his lace, and then his scarfe, and 
related it in the terms of the mercer and tailor. 

Sometimes he indulges himself in a digression, always con- 
ceived with his natural exuberance, and commonly, even where 
it is not long, ccmtinued till it is tedious. 

I' th' library a few choice authors stood. 

Yet 'twas well stor'd, for that small store was good ; 

Writing, man's spiritual physic, was not then 

Itself, as now, grown a disease of men. 

Learning, young virgin, but few suitors knew ; 

The common prostitute she lately grew. 

And with the spurious brood loads now the press ; 

Laborious effects of idleness. 

As the Davideis affords only four books, though intended to 
consist of twelve, there is no opportunity for such criticism as 
Epic poems commonly supply. The plan of the whole work is 
very imperfectly shown by the third part. The duration of an 
unfinished action cannot be known. Of characters either not 
yet introduced, or shown but upon few occasions, the full extent 
and the nice discriminations cannot be ascertained. The fable 
is plainly implex, formed rather from the Odyssey than the 
Iliad ; and many artifices of diversification are employed, with 
the skill of a man acquainted with the best models. The past 
is recalled by narration, and the future anticipated by vision ; 
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but he has been so lavish of his poetical art, (hat it is difficult to 
imagine how he could fill eight books more without practising 
again the same modes of disposing his matter ; and perhaps the 
perception of this growing incumbrance inclined him to stop. 
By this abruptun, posterity lost n»)re instruction than delight. 
If the continuation of the Davideis can be missed, it is for the 
learning that had been diffused over h^-^d the notes in which 
it had been explained. 

Had not his characters been depraved like every other part 
by imprc^er decorations, they would have deserved uncommon 
praise. He gives Saul both the body and mind of a hero. 

His wftf oace cl^oaei \^ forward thnist outrightt 
Nor tura'd aside for danger or delight. 

And the differeat beauties of the lofty Merah and the gentle 
Micbol are very justly conceived and strongly painted. 

Kymer has declared the Davideis superior to the Jerusaiem of 
Taaaoj ^ which,'* says he, ^ the poet, with all his care, has not 
tolally purged fo»D pedantry/' If by pedantry is meant that 
mimae knowledge which is derived Crom particular sciences and 
studies, in opposition to the general notions supplied by a wide 
survey of life and nature, Cowley certainly errs, by introducing 
pedantry, far more frequently than Tasso. I know not, indeed, 
vrhj they should be compared ; for the resemblance of Cowley's 
work to Tasso*s is only that they both exhil^t the agency of ce* 
lestial and infernal sfHrits ; in which however they difTipr widely ; 
for Cowley supposes them commonly to operate upon the mind 
by suggestion ; Tasso repres^its them as pnoeootingor obstruct- 
ing events by external agency. 

Of particular passages that can be properly compared, I re- 
member only the descripdon of heaven, in which the different 
manner pf the two writers is sufficiently discernible. Cowley'« 
is scarcely description, unless it be possible to describe by nega- 
tives ; for he tells us only what there is not in heaven. Tasso 
•endeavours to represent the splendours and pleasures of the re- 
gions of happiness. Tasso affi)rds images, and Cowley senti- 
ments. It happens, however, that Tasso's description affi>rds 
"Some reason for Rymer's censure. He says of the Supreme 
Being, 
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Bk lotto i piedi e &to e la natim 
Ministri humili^ e'l motoy e ch'il misara. 

The second line has in it more of pedantry than perhi^ can 
be found in any other stanza of the poem. 

In the perusal of the Davideis» as of all Cowley's works, we 
find wit and learning unprofitably squandered. Attention has no 
relief ; the affections are never moved ; we are sometimes sur« 
prised} but never delighted, and find much to admire, but little 
to approve. Still however it is the work of Cowley, of a mind 
capacious by nature, and replenbhed by study. 

In the general review of Cowley's poetry it will be found, that 
he wrote with abundant fertility, but negligent or unskilful selec- 
tion ; with much thought, but with little imagery 5 that he is 
never pathetic, and rarely sublime, but always either ingenious or 
learned, either acute or profound. 

It is said by Denham b his elegy. 

To him no author was unknown ; 
Tet what he ;irrit was all his own. 

This wide position reqmres less limitation, when it is affirmed of 
Cowley, than perhaps of any other poet.^ He read much, and 
jet borrowed little. 

His character of initing was indeed not his own ; he unhap- 
pily adopted that which was predominant. He saw a certain way 
to present prsdse ; and not sufficiently inquiring by what means 
the andencs have continued to delight through all the changes of 
human manners, he contented himself with a deciduous laurel, 
of which the verdure in its spring was bright and gay, but which 
dme has been continually stealing from his brows. 

He was in his own time considered as of unrivalled excellence* 
Clarendon represents him as having taken a flight beyond all that 
went before him ; and Milton is said to have declared, that the three 
greatest English poets were Spenser, Shakespeare, and Cowley. 

His manner he had in common with others ; but his sentiments 
were his own. Upon every subject he thought for himself ; and 
such was his copiousness of knowledge, that something at once 
remote and applicable rushed into his mind ; yet it is not likely 
that he always rejected a commodious idea merely because an- 
other had used it ; his known wealth was so great, that he might 
have borrowed without Ipss of credit. 

VOL. I. 7 
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In his elegy on sir Henry Wotton, the last.lhies have such 
resemblance to the noble epigram of Grotius upon the death of 
Scaliger, that I cannot but think them copied from h^ though 
they are copied by no servile hand. 

One passage in his Mistres* is so apparently borrowed from 
DonnCf that he probably would not have written it, had it not 
mingled with his own thoughts, so as that he cfid hot perceiTe 
himself taking it from another. 

Although I think thou never found wilt be, 
' Yet I'm resolv'd to search for thee ; 

The search itself rewards the pains. 
So, though the chjmie his great secret miss; 
For neither it in art nor nature is, 

Yet things well worth his toil he gains ; 

And does his charge and labour pay 

With good unsought experiments by the way. 

COWX.EY. 

Some that have deeper digged love's mine than I, 
Say, where his centric happiness doth lie ; 

I have lov'd, and got, and told ; 
But should I love, get, tell, till I were okl, 
I should not find that hidden mystery ; 

Oh, 'tis imposture all ; 
And as no chymic yet th' elixir got, 

But glorifies his pregnant pot. 

If by the way to him be&l 
Some odoriferous thing, or medicinal. 
So lovers dream a rich and long delight. 
But get a winter seeming summer's night. 

Jonson and Donne, as Dr. Hurd remarks, were then in the 
highest esteem. 

It is related by Clarendon, that Cowley always acknowledged 
his obligation to the learning and industry of Jonson ; but I have 
found no traces of Jonson in his works ; to emulate Donne, ap- 
pears to have been his purpose ; and from Donne he may have 
learned that familiarity with religious images, and that light 
allusion to sacred things, by which readers far short of sanctity 
are frequently offended ; and which would not be borne in the 
present age, when devotion, perhaps not more fervent, is more 
delicate. 

Having produced one passage taken by Cowley from Donne, 
I will recompense him by another which Milton seems to have 
borrowed from him. He says of Goliah, 
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'Whioh nature meant some tali ship's nait sb^wld bo. 

Mihoo of aatan. 

His spear, to equal whieh the taHest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hiUs, to be the mait 
Of some great admiral, were bat n 'vatt4» 
He valhed with. 

His diction was in his own time censured as negligent H^ 
sieems not to have known, or not to have considered, that words 
being arbitrary must owe their power to associatioo, and have 
theinfluence^ and that only, which custom has given them. Lan- 
guage is the dress of thought ; and as the noblest mien» or most 
graceful action, would be degraded and obscured by a gaii> ap* 
propriated to the gross employments of rustics or mechamcs ; 
so the most heroic sentiments will lose their efficacy, and the 
most splendid ideas drop their magnificence, if they are conveyed 
by words used commonly upon low and trivial occaiuons^ debased 
by vulgar mouths, and contaminated by inelegant applications. 

Truth indeed is always truth, and reason is always reason ; 
theyr have an intrinnc and unalterable value, and constimte that 
intellectoai gold whkh defies destruction ; but gold may be ae 
.•concealed in baser matter, that only a chymist can recover it ; 
sense may be so hidden in unrefined and plebeian words, that 
none but philosqphers can distinguish it ; and both may be so 
buried in impurities, as not to pay the cost of their extraction. 

The Action being the vehicle of the thoughts, first presents 
itself to the intellectual eye ; and if the first appearance offends, 
a further knowledge is not often sought. Whatever professes 
to b^iefit by plea^g, must please at once. The pleasures of 
4ie mind imply something sudden and unexpected ; that which 
elevates mUst s^ways surprise. What is perceived by slow de- 
grees may gratify us with the consciousness of improvement, but 
will never strike with the sense of pleasure. 

Of all this, Cowley appears to have been without knowledge, 
or without care. He makes no selection of woi^s, nor seeks any 
neatness of phrase ; he has no elegancies either lucky or elabo- 
Tate ; as his endeavours were rather to impress sentences upon 
the understanding than images on the fancy, he has few epi« 
fhets, and (^ose scattered without peculiar propriety or nice 
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adaptation. It seems to follow from the necessity of the subject, 
rather than the care of the writer, that the diction of his heroic 
poem is less familiar than that of his slightest writings. He has 
given not the same numbers, but the same diction, to the gentle 
Anacreon and the tempestuous Pindar. 

His versification seems to have had very little of his care ; 
artd if what he thinks be true, that his numbers are unmusical 
only when they are ill read, the art of reading them is at present 
lost ; for they are commonly harsh to modem ears. He has 
indeed many noble lines, such as the feeble care of Waller never 
could produce. The bulk of his thoughts sometimes swelled 
his verse to unexpected and inevitable grandeur ; but his excel- 
lence of this kind is merely fortuitous ; he sinks willingly down 
to his general carelessness, and avoids with very little car6 either 
meanness or asperity. 

His contractions are often rugged and harsh. 

One flings a mountaia, and its rivers too 
Torn ap with't 

His rhymes arc very often made by pronouns, or particles, or 
the like unimportant words, which disappoint the ear, and destroy 
the energy of the line. 

His combination of dififerent measures is sometimes dissonant 
and unpleasing ; he joins verses together, of which the former 
does not slide easily into the latter. 

The words do and did, which so much degrade in present esti- 
mation the line that admits them, were in the time of Cowley 
little censured or avoided ; how often he used them, and with 
how bad an effect, at least to our ears, will appear by a passage, 
in which every reader will lament to see just and noble thoughts 
defrauded of their praise by inelegance of language. 

Where honour or where conscience does not bind. 

No other law shall shackle me ; 

Slave to fnjself I ne'er will be ; 
Mor shall my future actions be confin'd 

By my own present mind. 
Who by resolves and vows engag'd tloea stand, 

For days, that yet belong to fate, 
J>oe9, like an onthrift mortgage his estate 

Before it falls into his hand ; 

The bondman of the cloister so. 
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All thftt he does reeeife doet ilwayi owe. 
And still ta time comes in, it goes Kwvjt 

Not to enjoy, but debts to pay ! 

Unhappy slave, and papil to a bell ! 
IVhieh his hoar's work as well as hoars doe$ tell t 
Unhappy till the last« the kind releasm^ knell. 

His heroic lines are often fonned of monos^llaUes ; but yeL 
they are sometimes sweet and sonorous. 

He says of thp Messiah, 

Round the whole earth his dreaded name shall soaadf 
•4nJ reach to vorltb that mutt fft yet be found. 

In another place, of David, 

Yet bid him go seoarely, when he sends ; 
'7Vff Saul that ia httfoe, and -we hufriendt. 
7%e man -who has hU God, no aid can lack g 
And we toho bid him go^ tdU bring him back. 

Yet amidst bis negligence he sometimes attempted an improT- 
ed and scientific versification ; of which it will be best to giye 
his own account subjoined to this line ; 

Kor can the gloiy contain itsdf In <h' endiesi spaee. 

<< I am sorry that it is necessary to admonish the most pait 
of readers, that it is not by negligence that this verse is so loose, 
long, and as it were, vast ; it is to paint in the number the na- 
ture of the thing which it describes, which I would have observ- 
ed in divers other places of this poem, that else will pass for very 
careless verses ; as before, 

Jlnd werruna the neighboring JUUU with violent ctmrwe. 
^ In the second book ; 

Down a precipice deep, down he'cait$ them all. 

« And, 

And/ell adorwn hie ahovidere vdth hoee care. 

<< In the third, 

Braaa vaa hia helmet, hia boeta braaa, and o*er 
Hia breaat a thick plate ofatrong braaa he wore. 
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« In the fourth, 

lAke some fair pine o'erlookins' all th' i^fftioblervfMd. 

« And, 

Some from the rocks ctufi themselves down liefidUmg. 

" Aiad mso^y move j but it is eaoogh to inslance in a few. 
The thing is, that the dififkot^tioD of words and numbers should 
be such, as that, out of the order and sound of them, the things 
themselves may be represented. This the Greeks were not so 
accurate as to bmd themscWes to ; neither hove our English 
poets observed it, for aught I can find. The Latins, qui musas 
'colunt severioresj sometimes did it ; and their prince^ Virgil, al- 
ways ; in whom the examples are innumerable, and taken nodce 
of by all judicious men, so that it is superfluous to collect 
them." 

I know not whedier he hasy in many of these instances, attain- 
ed the representadon or resemblance that he purposes. Verse 
can imitate only sound and motion. A boundless verse, a head* 
iong- verse, and a verse of brass or of strong brassy seem to com 
prise very incong^ous and unsociable ideas. What there is 
peculiar in the sound of the Hne expressing hose carcy I cannot 
discover ; nor why the fane is toiler ia an Alexandrine than is 
ten syllables. 

But, not to defraud him of his due praise, he has given one 
example of representadve versificadon, which perhaps no other 
English line can equal. 

Begin, be bold, and Tentare to be vise. 

He, who defers this work from day to day. 

Does on a river's bank expecting stay 

Till the whole stream diat stopp'd him shall h% gose. 

Which runs, and as it runs, for ever shall run on, 

Cowley was, I believe, the first poet that mingled Alexandrines 
^ pleasure with the common heroic of ten syllables, and from 
bim Dryden borrowed the pracdce, whether ornamental or licen- 
tious. He considered the verse of twelve syllables as elevated 
and majesdc, and has therefore deviated into that measure 
when he supposes the voice heard of the Supreme Being. 

The author of the Davideis is commended by Dryden for haV' 
Ing written it in couplets, because he discovered that any staff was 
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too lyrical for an heroic poem ; but this seetns to haye been known 
before by May and Sandys^ the translators of the Phanalia and 
the Metamorphoses. 

In the Davideis are some hemisticKsy or verses left imperfect 
by the author, in imitation of Virgil, whom he supposes not to 
have intended to complete them ; that this' opinion is ernmeousy 
may be probably concluded, because this truncation is imitated 
by no subsequent Roman poet ; because Virgil himself fiUed up 
one broken line in the heat of recitation ; because in one the sense 
is now unfinished ; and because all that can be done by a broken 
verse, a Use intersected by a casuruy and a full stopy will equally 
effect. 

Of triplets in his Davideis he makes no use, and perhaps did 
not at first think them allowable ; but he appears afterwards to 
have changed his mind, for in the verses on the government of 
Cromwell he inserts them liberally with great happiness. 

After so much criticism on his poems, the essays which ac- 
company them must not be forgotten. What is said by Sprat of 
his conversation, that no man could draw from it any suspcicin of 
his excellence in poetry, may be applied to these compositions. 
No author ever kept his verse and his prose at a greater distance 
from each other. His thoughts are natural, and his style has a 
smooth and placid equability, which has never yet obtained its due 
commendation. Nothing is far sought, or hard laboured ; but all 
is easy without feebleness, and familiar without grossness. 

It has been observed by Felton, in his essay on the classics, 
that Covrley was beloved by every muse that he courted ; and that 
he has rivalled the ancients in every kind of poetry but tragedy. 

It may be affirmed, without any encomiastic fervour, that he- 
brought to his poetic labours a mind replete with learning, and 
that his pages are embellished with all the ornaments which 
books could supply ; that he was the first who imparted to Eng- 
lish numbers the enthu^asm of the greater ode, and the gaiety 
of the less ; that he was equally qualified for sprightly sallies, 
and for lofty flights ; that he was among those who freed trans- 
lation from servility, and, instead of following his author at a dis- 
tance, walked by his side ; and that if he left versification yet 
improvable, he left likewise from time to time such specimen^ 
of excellence- as enabled succeeding poets to improve it. 
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Of sm JoKn Denham veryUttle is known bat what is ftkted 
of him by Wood, or by himself. 

He was bom at Dublin in I6I5 ; the only son of sir John 
Denham, of Little Horsely in Essex, then chief baron of the ex- 
chequer in Ireland, and of Eleanor, daughter of sir Garret Moore^ 
baron of Mellefont. 

Two years afterward, bis father, being made one of the bar* 
ons of the exchequer in England, brought him away from bis 
native country, and educated him in London. 

In 1631 he was sent to Oxford, where he was considered ^ as a 
dreaming young man, given more to dice and cards ihm study ;** 
and therefore gave no prognostics of his future eminence ; nor 
was suspected to conceal, under sluggishness and laxity, a genius 
bom to improve the literature of his country. 

When he was, three years afterward, removed to Unodn's 
Lm, he prosecuted the common law with suflficiMit appearance 
of apptication ; yet did not lose his propentdty to cards «id d^ ; 
but was very often plundered by gamesters. 

Being severely reproved for tliis fdly, he professed, and per- 
haps believed himself reckdmed ; and, to testify the sincerity of 
bis repentmce, wrote and published ^ An Essay upon Gaming.** 

He seems to have divided his studies between law and poe» 
try ; for in 1636, he translated the second book of the .£neid. 

Two years after, his &ther died ; and then^ notwithstmding his 
resolutions and professions, he returned again to the vice of 
gandng, and lost several thousand pounds that had been left 
him. 

In 1643, he pubfidied << The Sophy." This seems to hate 
given him his first hM of the public attention ; for Waller re- 
marked, ^ That he broke out Uke the Insh rebellion three score 
thousand strongs when nobody was aware^ or in tlie least sus- 
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pected it ;'* an observation which could have had no propriety;* 
had his poetical abilities been known before. 

He was after that pricked for sheriff of Surrey, and made 
governor of Farnham castle for the king ; but he soon resigned 
that charge, and retreated to Oxford, where, in 1643, he pub* 
lished « Cooper's Hill.'' 

This poem had such reputation as to excite the common arti- 
fice by which envy degrades excellence. A report was spreads 
tihat the performance was not his own, but that he had bought 
it of a vicar for forty pounds. The same attempt was made to 
rob Addison of his Cato, and Pope of his Essay on Criticism. 

In 1647, the distresses of the royal family required him to en* 
gage in more dangerous employments. He was intrusted by 
the queen with a message to the king ; and, by whatever means^ 
90 far. softened the ferocity of Hugh Peters, that, by his interces- 
sion, admission was procured. Of the king's condescension he 
has given an account in the dedication of his works. 

He was afterward employed in carrying on the king's corres- 
pondence f and, as he says, discharged this office with great safe- 
ty to the royalists ; and being accidentally discovered by the ad- 
verse party's knowledge of Mr. Cowley's hand, he escaped hap- 
pily both for himself and his friends. 

He was yet engaged in a greater undertaking. In April, 
U48, he conveyed James the duke of York from London into 
Frioice} and delivered him there to the queen and prince of 
Wales. This year be published his translation of <^ Cato 
Major," 

He now resided in France, as one of the followers of the exil- 
ed king ; and, to divert the melancholy of their condition, was 
sometimes enjoined by his master to write occasional verses ; 
one of which amusements was probably his ode or song upon the 
embassy to Poland, by which he and lord Crc^s procured a con- 
tribution of ten thousand pounds from the Scotch, that wandered 
over that kingdom. Poland was at that time very much frequent* 
ed by itinerant traders, whq^ in a country of very little comtnetce' 
and of great extent, where every man resided on his own estatey 
contributed very much to the accommodation of life, by bring- 
ing to every man's house those little necessaries which it was 
very bconvenient to want^ and veiy troublesome to fetch. I 
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TjXaVe formerly read, without much reflection) of the multitude 
of Scotchmen that travelled with their wares in Poland ; and that 
their numbers were not small, the success of this negodation 
gives sufficient evidence. 

About this time, what estate the war and the gamesters had 
left him, was sold, by order of the parliament ; and when, in 
1652, he returned to England, he was entertained by the earl of 
Pembroke. 

Of the next years of his life there is no account. At the res- 
toration he obtained that which many missed, the reward of his 
loyalty ; being made surveyor of the king's buildings, and digni- 
fied with the order of the bath. He seems now to have learned 
some attention to money ; for Wood says, that he got by his 
place seven thousand pounds. 

After the restoration, he wrote the poem on prudence and 
justice, and perhaps some of his other pieces ; and as he ap* 
pears, whenever any serious question comes before biro, to have 
been a man of piety, he consecrated his poetical powers to relig- 
ion, and made a metrical version of the Psalms of David. In 
this attenopt he has Mled ; but in sacred poetry Who has sue* 
eeeded ? 

It might be hoped that the £ivour of his master, and esteem 
of the public would now make him happy. But human felicity 
is short and uncertain ; a second marriage brought upon him 
80 much disquiet, as for a time disordered his understanding ; 
and Butler lampooned him for his lunacy. I know not whether 
the malignant lines were then made public, nor what provocation 
incited Butler to do that which no provocation can excuse. 

His frenzy lasted not long ;* and he seems to have regained 
lus fiiU force of mind ; for he wrote afterward his excellent 
poem upon the death of Cowley, whom he was not long to 
survive, for on the 19th of March, 1668, he was buried by his 
dde. 

Devham is deservedly considered as one of the fathers of 
English poetry. " Denham and Waller,** says Prior, " improved 
our rennfication, and Dryden perfected it.'* He has given 

* In Grammont's memoirs many circumstances are related, both of Ms 
marriage and his frenzy, very little favourable to his character. R. 
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.^>eciineiis of various con^pofitipiiy descripdve^ ludicrous^ didac- 
tic, and sublime. ,^ 

He appears to have had, in' common ivith almost all mankind^ 
the ambition of being upon proper occauons a merry felioWf and 
in common with most of them to have been by naturet or by 
early habits^ debarred from it. Nothing is less exhilarating than 
the ludicrouanessof Denham. He does not &il for want of efibi^ts ; 
he is ^miliar, he is gross ; but he is never merry, unless the 
^ Speech against peace in the close Committee** be excepted. 
For grave buriesque, however, his imitation of Davenant shews 
him to have been well qualified. 

Of his more elevated occasional poems there is perhaps ncme 
that does not deserve commendation. In the verses to Fletcher^ 
we have an image that has since been often adopted. 

''But whither am I strajr'd ? I need not raise 

Trophies to thee from other men's dispraise ; 

Nor is thy fame on lesser rains boilt. 

Nor need thy juster title the foul guilt 

Of eastern kings, -who, to secure their reign. 

Must hare their brothers, sons, and kindred slain." 

After Denham, Orrery, in one of his prologues, 

«< Poets are sultans, if they had their wiU ; 
For every author would his brother kill." 

AndPqpei 

M Should sueh a man, too fond ta role alone, 
tiefur, like the Turk, no brother near the throne." 

But this is not the best of his little pieces ; it is excelled by 
lus poem to Fanshaw, and his elegy on Cowley. 

His praise of Fanshaw's version of Guarini contnbs a very 
sprightly and judicious character of a good translator. 

" That serrile path thou nobly dost decline. 
Of tracing word by word, and line by line. 
Those are the laboured births of slarish brainiy 
Not the effect of poetry^ but pains ; 
Cheap, Tulgar arts, whose narrowness affoiyls 
No flight for thoughts, but poorly stick at words. 
A new and nobler way thou dost pursue. 
To make translations and translators too. 
They but preserve the ashes ; thou the flame. 
True to hii senaet but truer to his ifame." 
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Thp excellence of these lines is ^^'es^) M tfie tautk vlifccli 

they contain was not at that time gjener^Uy k^wn* 

His poem on the death of Cowlejr wan U§ toy and* aaooiig 
bis shorter works, his best perfonnaoce ; the Qttmfapni am mu* 
sijcal, and the thoughts are just 

^^ Cooper's Hix.l" is the work that confers lypon him tte 
rank and dignity of an original author. He seems to h«ve htciiy 
at least among usj the author of a species of coropositioo that 
may be denominated IqcciI fioetry^ of which the fundanyintal sub- 
ject is spme particular landscape* to be poetically describedi 
with the addition of such embelUshmeuts as xmy be supplied bjf 
historical retrospection or incidental meditatioD. 

To trace a new scheme of poetry has in itself a veiy higk 
claim to praise, void its praise is yet more when it is appaieally 
copied by Garth and Pope ;* after whose names little will bo 
gained by an enumeration of smaller poets, that have left scarce* 
ly a comer of the island not dignified either by rhyme or bbak 
verse. 

^ Cooper's Hill," if it be maliciously inspected, vritt not be 
found without its faults.. The digressions are too Iqog^ tho 
moraUty too frequent, and the sentiments sometimes fpch aa 
will not bear a rigorous inquiry* 

The four verses, which, since Dryden has comnAf&d^ tbenai 
almpst every writer for a century past has iniitatefli are gi^erallf 
known. 

*' eoold I flow like thee^ and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme ! 
Though deep4 yet clear ; though gentte, yet not dull ; 
Strong w^thom rage, wi^KMit o'erfiliwwg M^" 

The lines are in themselves not perfect ; for most of the 
words, thus artfully opposed, are to be understood simply on one 
side of the comparison, and metaphorically on the other ; and if 
there be any language which does not express intellectual opera- 
ticms by material images, into that language they cannot be 
translated. But so much meaning is con^prijsed in so few 
words ; the particuji^ of resemblance are so p«nif»caciously 
collected, and eiRCPy mode of excellence separated from its 

• By Garth, in his •« V*»m onOl«TeifeoAt;" and hy P»pe, in his '* Wiad- 
wr Forest." H. 
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adjacent &ult by so nice a line of limitation ; the different parts 
of the sentence are so accurately adjusted ; and the flow of the 
last couplet is so smooth and sweet ; that the passage, however 
celebrated) has not been praised above its merit. It has beauty 
peculiar to itself, and must be numbered among those felicities 
which cannot be produced at will by wit and labour, but mus 
arise unexpectedly in some hour propitious to poetry. 

He appears to have been one of the first that understood the 
necessity of emancipating translation from the drudgery of count- 
ing lines and interpreting single words. How much this ser- 
vile practice obscured the clearest and deformed the most beau- 
tiful parts of the ancient authors, may be discovered by a perusal 
of our earlier versions ; some of them the works of men well 
qualified, not only by critical knowledge, but by poetical genius^ 
who yet, by a mistaken ambidon of exactness, degraded at once 
their originals and themselves. 

Denham saw the better way, but has not pursued it with great 
success. His versions of Virgil are not pleasing ; but they 
taught Dryden to please better. His poetical imitation of Tully 
on ^' Old Age" has neither the clearness of prose, nor the 
sprightliness of poetry. 

The " strength of Denham,** which Pope so emphatically 
mentions, is to be found in many lines and couplets, which con- 
vey much meanmg in few words, and eidiiblt the sentiment 
with more weight than bulk. 

On the Thames. 

** Tlicragh vith those streams he no resembUnce hold, 
Whose foam is amber, and their graTel gold ; 
His gennine and less guilty wealth f explore, 
Seareh not his bottom, but survey his shore.'* 

On Straffoi^ 

** His wisdom such, at onee it did appear 

Three kingdoms wonder, and three kingdoms fear. 

While single he stood forth, and seem'd, although 

£aeh had an army, as an equal foe. 

Sueh was his foree of eloquence, to make 

The hearers more coneem'd than he that spake; 

Eaeh seem'd to act that part he came to see. 

And none was more a looker on than he ; 
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-So did lie moTe our .panaons, some were known 
To vish for the defence, the crime their own. 
Now privute pity strove *with public htte, 
Reaaon with rage, and eloqaence with fate.** 

On Cowlejr. 

" To him no author was nnknown^ 

Tet what he wrote was all his own ; 

Horace's wit, and Virgil's state^ 

He did not steal* but emulate I 

And, when he would like them appear^ 

Their garb> but not their clothes, did wear." 

• 

As one of Denhaifi's principal claims to the regard of posterity 
aiises from his improrement of our numbers, his Yersification 
ought to be considered It will afford that pleasure which arises 
from the observation of a man of judgment, naturally right, lor* 
saking bad copies by degrees, and advancing toward a better 
practice* as he gains more confidence in himselfl 

In hb translation of Virgil, written when he was about twenty 
one years old, may be still foun4 the old manner of continuii^ 
the sense ungracefully from verse to verse. 

<* Then all those 
Who in the. dark oar fury did escapet 
Retoming, know onr borrow'd arms, and shape, 
And differing dialect ; then their numbers swell 
And grow upon us ; first Chorcebus fell 
Before Minerva's altar ; next did bleed 
Just Ripheus, whom no Trojan did exceed 
In tirtne, jet the gods his fate decreed. 
Then Hypanis and Dymas, wounded by 
Their friends ; nor thee, Pantfaetia» thy pie^. 
Nor consecrated mitre, from the same 
111 fate could save ; my country's funeral flame 
And'Troy's cold ashes I attest^ and call 
To witness for myself, that in their fidl 
No foes, no death, nor danger, I declin'd. 
Did, and deserr'd no less, my fate to find." 

From this kind of concatenated metre he afterward refrained^ 
and taught his foUowers the art of concluding their sense in 
couplets ; which has perhaps been irith rather too much con- 

stancy pursued. 

This passage exhibits one of those triplets which are not un- 
(requent in this first ^ssay, but which it iH to be supposed his 
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matui^er judgixieiit ^sslp/proved, since id his latter works he has 
totally forborne them. 

His rhymes are such as seem found without cUfficulty, by fol- 
lowing the sense ; and are for the most part as exact at least as 
those of other poets, though now and then the reader is shifted 
off with what he can get. 

•* O how trana/orm^d f 
How much unlike that Hector, who retum'd 
Clad in AohiUes' spotte !" 

And again, 

" From thence a thoasand lesser poets ipruh^. 
Like petty prmees from the fall of Borne.*' 

SoMethnes the weight of rhyme is laid upon a word too fee- 
Ue to sustain it. 

•* Troy confonnded fiiUs 
From all her glories ; if it alight have sbdod 
By aoiy poi^er, bj this right hand it «Ae«V. 
And though my outward state misfortune, hath 
Deprest thus low, it cannot reach my faith.*' 
Thusy by his fraud and our own faith o'eroome* 
A feigned tear destroys us, against whom 
Tydides nor Achilles could preyail. 
Nor ten years confliet, nor a thousand sail." 

He is not very careful to vary the ends of his verses ; in cmc 
passi^ the word die rhymes three couplets in six. 

Most of these petty faults are in his first producticHis, when 
he was less sikilful, or at least less dexterous in the use of words ; 
and though they had been more frdquent, they coi^d only have 
lessened the grace, not the strength of his composition. He is 
one of the writers that improved our taste, and advanced our lan- 
guage ; and whom we ought therefore to read wkh gradtude^ 
though, having done much, he left much to do. 
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->- HE life of Milton has been already written in so many formsi 
and with such minute inquiry^ that I might perhaps more prop- 
erly have contented myself with the addidon of a few notes to 
Mr, Fenton's elegant abridgment^ but that a new narrative was 
thought necessary to the uniformity of this edidon. 

John Milton was by birth a gentleman, descended from the 
proprietors of Milton, near Thame in Oxfordshire, one of 
whom forfeited Ins estate in the dmes of York and Lancaster. 
Which side he took I know not ; his descendant inherited no 
venerati(»i for the white rose. 

His grandfather John was keeper of the forest of Shotover, a 
zealous papist, who disherited his son, because he had forsaken 
the religion of his ancestors. 

His father, John, who was the son disinherited, had recourse 
&r his supp<»t te the professicm of a scrivener. He was a man 
eminent for his skill in mu^c, many of his composidons being 
sdll to be found; and his reputation in his profession was such, 
that be grew rich, and reUred to an estate. He had probably 
mort than common literature, as his son addresses him in one of 
Ms most elaborate Latin poems. He married a gentlewoman of 
thename of Caston, a Welsh family, by whom he had two sons, John 
the poet^ and Christopher, who studied the law, and adhered, as the 
law taught him, to the king's party, for which he was a while 
persecuted, but having, by his brother's interest, obtsdned per- 
nussi(Mi to live in quiet, he supported himself so honourably by 
^chamber practice, that soon after the accession of king James, he 
was kiughted and made a judge ; but, his consututicHi being too 
weak for business, he retired before any disreputable compUances 
laecame necessary. 

He had likewise a daughter Anne, whom he married with a 
considerable fortune to Edward Philips, who came from^hrews- 
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burjr, and rose in the crown office to be secondary ; by him she 
had two sons, John and Edward, who were educated by the poet, 
and from whom is derived the only authentic account of his 
domestic manners. 

John, the tx>et, was bom in his Other's house, at the Spread 
Eagle, in Bread street, Dec. 9, 1608, between six and seven in 
the morning. His father appears to have been very solicitous 
about his education ; for he was instructed at first by private 
tuition, under the care of Thomas Young, who was afterward 
chaplain to the English merchants at Hamburgh, and of whoiti 
we have reason to think well, since his scholar considered him 
as worthy of an epistolary elegy. 

He wa^s then sent to St« Paul's school, under the care of Mr. 
Gill ; and removed, in the beginning of his sixteenth year, to 
Christ's college in Cambridge, where he entered a sizer,* Feb. 
13, 1624. 

He was at tlus time eminently skilled in the Latin tongue ; and 
he himself,^ by annexing the dates to his first compositions, a 
boast of which the learned PoUHan had given him an example, 
seems to commend the earliness of his own proficiency to the 
notice of posterity. But the products of his vernal fertility have 
been surpassed by many, and particularly by his contemporary 
Cowley. Of the powers of the mind it is difficult to form an 
estimate ; many have excelled Milton in their first essays, who 
never rose to works like Paradise Lost, 

At fifteen, a date which he u^es till he is sixteen, he trans- 
lated or versified two Psalms, 114 and 136, which he thought 
worthy of the public eye ; but they raise no great expectations ; 
they would in any numerous school have obtained prsdse, but not 
excited wonder. 

Many of his elegies appear to have been ^vritten in his eigh- 
teenth year, by which it appears that he had then read the Ro- 
man authors with very nice discernment. I once heard Mr. 

* In this assertion Dr. Johnsoa was mistaken. Milton was admitted a pea- 
sioner, and not a sizer, as will appear by the following extract from the 
college register ; ** Johannes Milton Londinensis, filius Johannis, institatos 
fuit in literarum elementis sub Mag'ro Gill Gymsasii Panliniy pi»fcoto; 
admissus est Penthnarhu JkBnor Feb. 12, 1624, sub M'ro ChappeOy tol- 
titq. pro logr. 0/. lOt. Od** R. 
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ibrnpton, ^ trandalor of Pcdyiittts, remarki wh»t I think U 
true, that MiHon was the first EDgliahman whoy after the revival 
of letters, wrote Lathi verses with cUmsic elegance. If any 
exceptions can be made, they are very few ; Haddon and As- 
cham, the pride of Elizabeth's reignt howewr they may have 
succeeded in prose, no sooner attempt verses than tliey provoke 
derision. If we produced any thing worthy of notice before 
the elegies of Milton, it was perhaps Alalnuter^^ Roxana.^ 

Of the exercises which the rules of the univeruty required, 
some were published by him in his maturer years. They had 
been undoubtedly applauded, for they were such as few can 
perform ; yet there is reason to suspect that he was regarded 
in his college with no great fondness. That he obtained no fel- 
lowship is certain ; but the unkiodness with which he was 
treated was not merely negative. I am ashamed to relate what 
I fear is true, that Milton was cme of the last students in either 
university that suffered the public indignity of corporal cor- 
rection. 

It was, in the ^lence of controversial hostility, objected U> 
Um that he was expeHed ; tlus he steacdly denies, and it was 
apparently not true ; but- it seems plain, from his own verses to 
IHodaHy that he had incurred rtuticadony a temporary dismission 
into the country, with perhaps the loss of a term. 

Me tenet nrbs refluA qiiam Thametis ftnuit audi, 

Meque neo inTitam patria dul«it habct* 
Jam nee antndiferom mihi eurm reviaere Camom, 

Nee dadum vetiti me iaru angit amor. 
Nee duri libet usque minas perferre magistri, 

Cseteraque ingenio non subeunda meo. 
Si sit hoe exiUum patriaa adiiise penates, 

£t yaoaum enrit otia grata sequi, . . 
Non ego -veiprofugi nomen sortemTe reeuso^ 

Lsetus et exilH conditione fruor. 

' Icannotfind any meaning but this, which even kindness and rev- 
erence can give to the term vetiiilarisy " a habitation from which 
he is excluded ;'* or how exile can be otherwise interpreted. 
He declares yet more, that he b weary of enduring the threats 
of* a rigonms master^, and something eiacj which a temfier like his 

* Published 1632. R. 
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camtot undergo. What was iixh« than thfeatTras ptfobaUy P^' 
hhmeot. This poenii which inenticms his exUe, proves likewise 
that it was not perpetual j for it condudes with a resolution of 
retummg aomedme to Cambridge. .Aj^itmaybecoojecturedy 
from the willingness with which he has perpetuated the mem- 
Off of his exile^ that its cause was such as gave him no shame. 

He took both the usual degrees ; thai of batchelor in 1638} 
and that of master in 1633; but he left the university with no 
kindness for its mstitntkxn, alienated ^ther by the ii^udidous 
severity of his govermx^ or his own captious pervers^^ss. 
The cause cannot now be known, but the effect appears in his writ- 
ings. His scheme of education, iRScribed to Hart&by supersedes 
aH academical instruction, being intended to comprise the whole 
^me which mtn usually spend in literature, from their entrance 
upon grammar, tiU they flroeeed^ aa it is calledf taaatera ofprU* 
And in his discourse on the UkeHest way to remove htreUnga out 
qf the churchy he ingeniously proposes, that the prqfitB q/* the k»d» 
fmfiited by the act for aufierttitioua neesj ehouid be afipUed toeuch 
aeadendee all over the land where hmgitageM and arte may be taught 
together $ 90 that youth may be ai once brought up, to a competent 
cy qf teaming and an honest trade^ by which meanly auch of them 
a» had the giftj being enabled to ntfiport themaetoea^ without titbit 
by the latter^ may^ by the he^ of the former^ become worthy 
preachera. 

One of his objecdons to academical education, as it was then 
conducted, is, that men designed far orders in the church were 
permitted to act plays, writhing and unboning their clergy Hm^ 
to all the antic and diahoneat geaturea of Trincaloa^ buffoona am 
bawday proatituting the ahame (^ that miniatry which they hadf or 
were near having j to the eyea of cour^Nera and court ladieay their 
grooma and mademoiaellea. 

This is sufficiently peevish in a man who, when he mendeOB 
Us exile from the college, relates, with great luxuriance, the 

• By the mention of this name, he evidently refers to Albemazor, acted 
mt Cambridge in 1614. Ignoramus and other plays were performed at the 
•ame time. The praetiee was then retj freqaent. The kat dramttic 
performanoe at either nnlverai^ was The GraaefulFair, written by Chrii- 
topher Smart, and repreiented at Pembroke eoUege, Cambridge^ >1>^^ 
1747. R. 
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compamdon which the jAamKtiB of the theatre aSbid him. 
Pkys were ^ierefi»re only crimiDal when they were acted by 
aoBdemk*. 

He went ta the imivernty wkh a inakgtk ef entering' inki tiie 
church, but in time altered hiB mind ; for hedecboed, that who- 
ever became a clergymen mnat ^ eubaci&e liaYey end take an 
oath widial, which, unless he took w^ a conscience that could 
retch, he must straight perjure himself. He thought it bet* 
ter to prefer a blameless silence before the office of spsaHngi 
bought and begun widi servitude and fersweating/' 

These expressions are, I find, appMed to the sobaaqttioo of 
the articles ; but it seems more probMe that they relate to 
canmucal obe^ence. Iknownotanyoftheaiticles whidiseeni 
to thwart his opinions ; but the thoof^ts of obecBence, wiMther 
canonical or ctyil, raised his indignation. 

His unwillingness to engt^ in ^le miiuBtry, perhapa not yet 
advanced to a settled resolutbn of declining it^ appears in a letter 
to one of his friends, who had reproved his suspended and dHaleN 
17 Me, winch he seems to have imputed to an insadable cufiosiqrY 
snd :fiuitastic luxury of various knowledge. To this he writes a 
eool and phuisihle answer, in which he endeavours to persuade 
kim) that the delay-proceeds not from the defigbts of deaultoiy 
s^idy, but fr^m the dewe of obtakiing more fitness fiar his Cask; 
and that he goes on, not taking thought of bang late^ 90 it giva 
advmniage to be morejit* 

Whoi he left the uiuversity, he returned to his father, then 
reac&ig at Horton in Buckinghamshire, with whom he lived five 
years ; in winch time he is said to have read all the Greek and 
Latin writers. With what limitations this universality is to be 
understood, who shall inform us ? 

It might be supposed, that he who read so much should have 
done nothing eke ; but Milton %und time to write the masque 
of ComtiSf which was presented at Ludlow, then the residence 
of the lord president of Wales, in 1634 ; and had the honour 
of being acted by the earl of Bridgewater*s sons and daughter. 
The fiction is derived from Homer's (Mrce i* but we never can 
refuse to any modem the liberty of borrowing from Homer. 

* It has, nevertheless, its foundation in reaUty. The eari of Bridgeirtter 
¥eing preudent of Wales in the year 1634^ had his residenee at Ladloir 
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-«-*- a q^ao oeu foate peremd 
Vatum Pieriis ora rigantur aquis. 

His next productkm was Lycidae^ an elegy, written ip 16^7, on 
l^e desitii erf Mr. Kis^t the scHi of ar John King, secretoiy for 
Irdmd in the. time of Elizabethi James, and Charles. KiDg 
wss nuLch a &TOiurite at Cambri<^;e9 and many of the wits join^ 
ed'to do hoocmr to las memoiy. Milton's acquaintance with 
the ItaEan writers may be ^scovered by a mixture of longer and 
sinner Teraes, according to the rules of Tuscan poetry, and ]m 
Hialignity to the church, by some lines which are interpreted ^ 
thraatemng its extermination. 

He is supposed about this time to have written his Jrcades ; 
fer, while he lived at Horton, he used sometimes to steal &om 
his sl^dies a few days, which he spent at HareEeld, the house of 
the countess dowager of Derby, where the Jrcades made 
part of a dramatic entertainment. 

Hebegan now to grow weary of the country, and had scm^ per- 
pose of taking chambers in the inns of court, when the death of 
Ma mother set him at liberty to travel, for which he obtained his 
£lli^*s consent, and sir Henry Wotton's directions ; with the 

oaatle in Shropshire, at which time lordBrackly and Mr. Egerton, his sons, 
and lady Alice Egcrton, his daughter, passing through a place caUed the Hay- 
wood forest*, or Haywood in Herefordshire, were benighted, and the lady 
loP a short time lost ; this accident heing related to their father, upon their 
arrival at his castle, Milton, at the request of his friend Henry JUawes, who 
taught music in the family, wrote this masque. Lawes set it to music, and 
it was acted on Michaelmas night ; the two brothers, the young lady, and 
Lawes himself, hearing each a part in the representation. 

The lady;Aliee Egerton baoame afterwards the wife of the earl of C«r^ 
hory, who, at his seat called Golden grove, in Caermarthenshire, harboured 
Dr. Jeremy Taylor in the time of the usurpation. Among the doctor's 
sermons is one on her death, in which her character is finely portrayed. 
Her sister, lady Mary, was given in marriage to lord Herbert of Gherbury. 

Notwithstanding Dr. Johnson's assertion, that the fiction is derived fjNMn 
Homer's Circe, it may be coigectared, that it was rather taken from the 
Comus of Erycius Puteanus, in which, under the fiction of a dream, the 
characters of Comus and his attendants are delineated, and the delights of 
sensttalists exposed and reprobated. This little tract was published at Lou vain 
In 1611, aad afterward at Oxford in 1934, the very year in which Milton's 
Comus vas written. H. 

Milton evidently was indebted to the Old Wive9 Tale of George Peele 
for the plan of Comuf. R. 
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cefebrated ptecept of prodencei i penmen eiretiif ed U vUo Hi* 
6ito ; ^ thoughts dosci and looks loose." 

In 1638 he left Engbndy and went first to Pttis ; where^bf the 
favour of lord Seudamorey he had the opportuBity of Hudng Gfv* 
A'fw, then residing at the French courty as nmbasMwior froBi Chris* 
tinaof Sweden. From Paris he hasted into Italf, of which he h«d 
whh particular diligence stucUed the language and Uteivtnre ; 
and though he seems to have intended a very quick pCTwnbuiar 
tlon of the country, siud two months at Floreaoe ; ii^iere he 
found his way into the academie%and produced his compositiQiia 
with such applause as appears to have exalted him in his oim 
opinion, and confirmed hira in the hope, that, ^ by labour and 
intrase study, which,*' says he, ^ I take to be n^ pordoo in this 
life, joined with a strong propensity of nature,*' he mif^t^ leave 
something so written to aftertimos, as they should not wiUin^y 
let it die." 

It appetfs in all his wriungs that he had the usual concomi* 
tant <tf great abilitiea, a lofty and steady confidence in himsalt 
perhaps not without some contempt of others ; for scarcely anf 
man ever wrote so much, and praised so few. Of hb praise ha 
was very frugal ; as he set its value high, and considered his 
motion of a name as a security against the waste of timO} and a 
certain preservative from oblivion. 

At Florence he could not indeed complain that his meiit 
wanted distinction. Carlo Dati presented him with an encomi* 
astic inscription, m the tumid lapidary style ; and Frandni wrote 
Mm an ode, of which the first stanza b only empty ndse ; the 
rest are perhaps too diffuse on common topics ; but the last is 
natural and beaudfiil. 

Ftom Florence he went to Sienna, and fit)m Sienna to Rome, 
where he was again received with kindness by the learned and 
the great. Rdstenius, the keeper of the Vatican library, who 
had resided three years at Oxford, introduced him to cardinal 
BaTl)erim ; and he, at a musical entertainment, wuted for Mm 
at the door, and led him by the hand into the assembly. Here 
Selvaggi praised him m a disticli, and Salsilli in a tctrastic j 
neither of them of much value. The Italians were gainers by 
this Uterary commerce ; for the encomiums with which Milton 
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repaid Salaffiiy tkougb not secure gainst a stem graimnariaiH tom 
the bakikice indisputably in Milton's &vour. 

Of these Italian testimonies, poor as they are, he was jprood 
enough to publish them before his poems ; though he says^ he 
connot be suspected but to have known that they were said nan 
tarn de scj guam 9Upra se. 

At Romey as at Florence, he staid only two months^ a 
time indeed sufiBcient, if he desired only to ramble with an ex- 
plainer of its antiquities, or to view palaces and count pictures ; 
but certainly too ^ort for the contemplatbn of leanung, policy, 
or mainers. 

From Rome he passed on to Naples, in a>mpany of a hermit, 
a companion from whom little could be expected ; yet to him 
Miltmi owed his introduction to Manso marquis of ViUa, who 
had been before the patron of Tasso. Manso was enough de- 
lighted with his accomplishments, to honour him with a sorry 
tUstich, in which he commends him for every thing but his le- 
iigion ; and Milton, in return, addressed him in a Ladn poem, 
which must have raised an high opinion of English elegance 
•and Mterature. « 

His purpose was now to have visited Sicily and Greece ; but» 
hearing of the differences between the king and parliament, he 
thought it proper to hasten home, rather than pass his life in for- 
eign amusements while Ids countrymen were contending for 
their rights. He therefore came back to Rome, though the 
merchants informed him of plots laid against lum by the Jesuits, 
for the liberty of his conversations on religion. He had sense 
enough to judge that there was no danger, and therefore kept en 
liis way, and acted as before, neither obtruding nor shunning 
controversy. He had perhaps given some offence by viutfng 
<iraliIeo, then a prisoner in the inquiution for philosophical here- 
-•y ; and at Naples he was told by Manso, that, by his declarations 
«n religious questions, he had excluded himself from some dis- 
tinctions wluch he should otherwise have paid him. But such 
^conduct, though it did not please, was yet sufficiently safe ; and 
Milton stsdd two months more at *Rome, and went on to Fkvraice 
without molestation. 

From Florence he visited Lucca. He afterward went to Ven- 
ice ; and having sent away a collection of music and odier 
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books, travelled to Geneva, wfaich he probably ooniidered atfthe 

metropolis of crthodaxy. 

Here he reposed, as in a congenial element, and became ae* 
qufdnted with John Diodati and Frederic Spanheim, two learned 
professors of divinitf . From Geneva he passed through Frsnce ; 
and came homei after an absence of a year and three monAa. 

At his return he heard of the death of his ftiend Chaiiea Dio- , 
dati ; a man whom it is reasonable to suppose of grett meritf 
since he was thought by Milton worthy of a poem, entitled JBfii" 
UtfiMum Damonisj written with the common but childish imitatioii 
of pastoral life. 

He now hired a lodging at the house of one Russel, a taylor in 
St. Bride's churchyard, and undertook the education of John and 
Edward Philips, his sister's sons. Finding his rooms too little» 
he took a house and garden in Aldersgate street,* which was not 
then so much out of the world as it is now ; and chose his dwell- 
ing at the upper end of a passage, that he might avoid the nmse 
of the street. Here he received more boys to be boarded and 
mstructed. 
Let not our veneration for Milton forbid us to look with some de« 
g:ree of merriment on great promises and smaU performance, m 
the man who hastens home, because his coantr3rmen are contend* 
ing for their liberty, and, when he reaches the scene of action, va- 
pours away his patriotism in a private boarding school. This is 
the period of his life from which all his biographers seem inclined 
to shrink. They axe unwilling that Milton should be degraded to a 
schoolmaster ; but, since it cannot be denied that he taught boys, 
one finds out that he taught for nothing, and another that his mo« 
dve was only zeal for the propagation of learning and virtue ; and 
^1 tell what they do not know to be true, only to excuse an act 

* Tbn is ioftoeurateljr expressed. PhiKps, and Dr. Newton after him, lay 
^ S^H»^ hoi]jse» i. e. a hotue situated in a garden, and of which tiiere were, 
e^eeiaUy in the north suburbs of London, yerj many, if not few else. Th« 
term is technical, and frequently occurs in the Athen. and Fast Oxon. The 
meaning thereof may be collected from the article, Thomas Famahy, the 
famous schoolmaster, of whom the author says, that he taught in Goldsmith's 
rents, in Cripplegate parish, behind Redcross street, where were larj)^ gar* 
dens and handsome houses. Milton's house in Jewin street was also a gar* 
den hoase, as were indeed most of his dwellings after his settlement in Loo* 
don. H. 
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whiA no wise man will consider as in itself disg^ceful. Hb &- 
ther was alive ; his allowance was not ample ; and he supplied its 
deficiencies by an hcmest and useful employment. 

It is told, that in the art of education he performed wonders ; 
and a formidable list b given of the authors, Greek and Latin, 
that were read in Aldersgate street, by youth between ten and fif* 
teen or sixteen years of age* Those who tell or receive these 
stories should consider, that nobody can be taught faster than he 
can learn. The speed of the horseman must be limited by the 
power of his horse. Every man that has ever undertaken to in- 
struct others, can tell what slow advances he has been aUe to 
make, and how much patience it requires to recal vagrant inat- 
tention, to stimulate sluggish indifference, and to rectify absurd 
misapprehension. 

The purpose of Milton, as it seems, was to teach something 
more solid than the common literature of schools, by reading 
those authors that treat of physical subjects ; such as the Geor^ 
gic, and astronomical treatises of the ancients. Thb was a scheme 
of improvement which seems to have busied many literary pro- 
jectors of that B%e. Cowley, who had more means than Milton 
of knowing what was wanting to the embellishments of life^ form- 
ed the same plan of education in his imaginary college. 

But the truth is, that the knowledge of external nature, and the 
sciences which that knowledge requires or includes, are not the 
great or the frequent business of the human mind. Whether 
we provide for action or conversation, whether we wish to be 
useful or pleasing, the first requisite is the religious and moral 
knowledge of right and wrong ; the next is an acquaintance with 
the hbtory of mankind, and with those examples which may be 
said to embody truths and prove by events the reasonableness of 
opinions. Prudence and justice are virtues and excellenci^ pf 
all times and of all places ; we are perpetually moralbts, but we 
are geometricians only by chance. Our intercourse with intellec- 
tual nature is necessary ; our speculations upon matter are vol- 
untary, and at leisure. Physiological learning is of such rare 
emergence, that one man may know another half hb life, without ' 
b^g able to estimate his skill in hydrostatics or astronomy ; but 
his moral and prudential character immedbtely appears* 
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Tltose aathorB therefere, are to be read at sehools that supply 
most axioms of prudence, most principles of moral trntb, and 
most materials for conversation ; and these purposes are best 
served by poets, orators, and historians. 

Let me not be censured lor this digresritm as pedantic or par- 
adoxical,; for if I have Milton against me,l have Soonles on 
my side. It was his kbour to turn philosophy from the study of 
nature to speculations upon life; but the innovators whom I ofipoBe 
are turning off attention from life to nature. They seem to tlmdc 
that we are placed here to watch the growth of plants, or the 
motions of the stars. Socrates was rather of bpinioD, that what 
we had to learn was, how to do good, and avmd evil. 

"OrU vU *¥ fittytp$i0'i kam/I* nyM/lt ^ri^rvalgu. 

Of institutions we may judge by their effects. From this 
wonder working academy, I do nof know that there ever pro- 
ceeded any man very eminent for knowledge ; its only genuine 
product, I believe^ is a small history of poetry, written in Latia 
by his nephew Philips, of which perhaps none of my readers has 
ever heard.* 

That in his school, as in every thing else which he undcrtooik, 
he laboured with great diligence, there is no reason (or doubting'. 
One part of his method deserves general imitation. He was 
careful to instruct his scholars in religion. Every Sunday was 
spent upon theology ; of which he dictated a short system, gath- 
ered from the writers that were then fashionable in the Dutch 
universities. 

He set his pupils an example of hard study and spare diet ; 
only now and then he allowed himself to pass a day of festirity 
and indulgence with some g^y gentlemen of Gray's inn. 

He now began to engage in the controversies of the times, and 
lent his breath to blow the flames of contention. In 1641, he 
published a treatise of R^fittmatiom, in two hooks, against the 
established church ; being willing to help the puritans, who were, 
he says, inferior to the prelatCM in learnings 

* << We may be sure at least tliat Dp. Johnson had never seen the book 
he speaks of; for it is entirely composed in English, thoagh its title begins 
with two latin words, ' Theatrum Poet«rum ; or, a complete coUeotion of 
the Poets, &c.' a circumstance that probably misled the biographer of MiU 
ton." European Mag^atii^, June 1787, p. 588. R. \ 
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£Ul9 bishop of Norwich, had published an Humble ReMoU' 
Btrance^ in defence of episcopacy ; to which, in 1641, five lAiAlfl- 
ters,* of whose names the first letters made the' celebrated word 
Smectynmuu9^ gave their answer. Of thb answer a confotation 
was attempted by the learned Usher; and to the conRitalion 
Milton published S reply, entitled, OfPrelatical Efnsco/iaq/j and 
whether it may be deduced from the afiotoHcal timesy by virtue of 
thofse teatimoniea which are alleged to that fiurfiose in some late 
treatnesf one whereof goes under the name of Jamesy lord bishop 
<f Armagh. 

I have transcribed this title to shew, by his contemptuous 
mention of Usher, that he had now adopted the puritanical sav- 
ageness of maimers. His next work was, The reason qf church 
gcrvemment urged against prelacy^ by Mr, John J^lton^ 1643. 
In this book he discovers, not with ostentatious exultation, but 
with calm confidence, his high opinion of his own powers ; and 
|>romises to undertake something, he yet knows not what, that 
may be of use and honour to his country. " TMs,'* says he, " ii 
not to be obtsdned but by devout prayer to that eternal Spirit that 
can enrich with all utterance and knowledge, and sends out his 
seraphim, with the hallowed fire of his altar, to touch and purii^ 
the lips of whom he pleases.* To this must he added, industrious 
and select reading, steady observation^ and ihsight into al) seemly 
and generous arts and affairs ; till which m some measure be 
compassed, I refuse not to sustain this expectation.'' From a 
promise like this, at once fervid, pious, and rational, might be 
expected the Paradise Lost. 

He published the same year two more pamphlets, upoi^<^^the 
iiame question. To one of his antagonists, who affirms that'lie 
was vomited out qf the university , he answers in general tei 
^ The fellows of the college wherein I spent some years, at 
parting, after I had taken two degrees, as the manner is, signifit 
many times how much better it would content them that I shoul] 
stay. As for the common approbation or dislike of that place, 
now it is, that I should esteem or disesteem myself the more 
that, too simple is the answerer, if he think to obtain with 
Of small practice were the physician who could not judge,j 

* Stephen Marshally Edmund Calamy* Thomas Ymmg* Matthew Kj 
eomen, WUliam Spuratow. R. 
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what she and her sister have rf tobg thne vomiled, that the 
w&rs&r ^uff she stronglj keeps in her stomach, but the better 
she is ever kecking at, and b queasy ; she vomits now out of 
sickness ; but before it be well with her, she must vomit by 
strong physic. The umversity, in the time of her better health) 
and my younger judgment, I never gready admired, but now 
much less.'* 

This is surely the language of a man who thinks that he has 
been injured. He proceeds to describe the course of his conducti 
and the train of his thoughts ; and, because he has been suspected 
of incontinence, gives an account of his own purity ; '* that if I 
be justly charged," says he, ^ with this crime, it may come upon 
me with tenfold shame." 

The style of his piece is rough, atid such perhaps was that of 
his antagonist. This roughness he jusdfies, by greait examples, 
in a long digression. Somedmes he tries to be humtorous ; <<lest 
I should take him fof some chaplain in hand, some squire of the 
body to his prelate, one who serves not at the altar only, but at 
the court cupboard, he \?ill bestow on us a pretty model of him- 
self ; and sets me out half a dozen pthisical mottos, wherever he 
had them, helping short in the measure of convulsian its ; in 
which labour the agony of his wit having escaped narrowly, instead 
of well sized periods, he greets us with a quantity of thomixring 
posies. And thus ends this section, or rather dissection of him- 
self.'' Such is the controversial merriment of Milton ; his 
gloomy seriousness is yet more offensive. Such is his midigpiity, 
ihai heU growa darker at his frowi. 

His &ther, after Readmg was taken by Et^x^ came to reside 
in his house ; and his school increased. At Whitsuntide^ in his 
durty fifth year, he married Mary, the daughter of Mr. Powel, 
a jusdce of the peace in Oxibrdshire. He brought her to town 
with him, and expected all the advantages of a conjugal life. 
The lady, however, sefemS not much to have delighted in the 
pleasures of spare diet and hard study; for, as Philips relates, 
^ having for a month led a philosophical life, after having been 
used at home to a gteat house, and much company and joviality, 
her friends, possibly by her own desire, made earnest suit to have 
her company the jemaimng part of the summer ; which was 
granted, upon at^romise of her return at Michaelmas." 
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' Mikon was too busy to much miss his wife ; he puntued his 
studies ; and now and then visited the lady Margaret Leigfat 
whom he has mentioned in one of his sonnets. At last Michael- 
mas anived ; but the lady had no inclination to return to the 
sullen gloom of her husband's habitation, and therefore very 
willingly forgot her promise. He sent her a letter, but had no 
answer; he sent more with the same success. It could be 
alleged that letters miscarry ; he therefore d^patched a mes- 
S6Dger> bemg by this time too angry to go himself. His messen* 
ger was sent back with some contempt. The femily of the lady 
were cavaliers. 

In a man whose opinion of his own merit was like Milton'sy 
less provocation than this might have raised violent resentment. 
Milton soon determined to repudiate her for disobedience ; and, 
being one of those who could eauly find arguments to justify 
inclinatiiMi, published, in 1644, The doctrine and discifiline of. 
divorce s which was followed, by The judgment of Martin Bucer^ 
concerning divorce ; and the next year, his Tetrachordon, Mxfiom- 
iiona upon the four chief places qf scripture^ which treat of mar- 
riage. 

This innovation was opposed, as might be expected, by the 
clergy, who, then holding their famous assembly at Westminster, 
procured that the author should be called before the lords ; ^< but 
that house," says Wood, ^ whether approving the doctrine, or 
not £ivouring his accusers, did soon dismiss him.'* 

There seems not to have been much written against him, nor 
any thing by any writer of eminence. The antagonist that 
appeared is styled by him a serving man turned solicitor. Howel^ 
in Ms letters, mentions the new doctrine with contempt ; and it 
was, I suppose, thought more worthy of deridoti than of confuta* 
tion. He complains of this neglect in two sonnets, of which the 
first is contemptible, and the second not excellent. 

From this time it is observed, that he became an enemy to the 
presbyterians, whom he had fiivoured before. He that changes 
his party by his humour, is not more virtuous than he that changes 
it by his interest ; he- loves himself rather than truth. 

His wife and her relations now found that Mihon was not an 
unresisting sufferer of injuries; and perceiving that he had begun 
to put his doctrine in practice^ by courting a young woman #f 
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great 9c<:oniplUlmientS) the daufhter of onedOGtor DmhiKfha 
was however not ready to complj) they reiolved to eodeavoiir 
a reunion. He went aometiines to the hoase of one Btockborooghi 
lus relation^ in the lane of St. Martin's le Grandy and at one of 
his usual visits was suiprised to see his wile come from another 
Tooni) and implore forgiveness on her knees. He resisted her 
entreaties for a while ; ^ but partly,*' says Phitipsi ^ Ids own 
generous naturoi more inclinable to reconciliation than to perse^ 
!»erance in anger or revenge, and partly the strong intercesslen 
of friends on both sides^ soon brought him to an ad of obfivkxi 
and a find league of peace/' It were injurious to cmiity that 
Milt<H) afterward received her father and her brothers in his own 
hoosoy when they were distressed, with other royalista. 

He publisbed about the same lime his Arecfiagitkoi a ^eeeh of 
Mr. -John Milton^ Jor the liberty of unHeeimed firinting. The 
danger of such unbounded liberty) and the danger of bounding itf 
have produced a problem in the science of government, which 
human understanding seems hitherto unable to solve. If noth<^ 
Ag may be pubUahed but what dvil authority shall have previ- 
ously approved, power must always be the standard of truth ; if 
every dreamer of innovations, may propagate his projects, there 
can be no settlement; if every murmurer at government may 
diffuse disccmtent, there can be no peace ; and if every sceptic 
in theolc^y may teach his follies, there can be no religion. The 
remedy against these evils is to punish the authors; for it is yet 
allowed that every society may punish, though not prevent, 
the publication of opinions which that society shall think per- 
nicious ; but this punishment, though it may crush the author, 
promotes the book ; and it seems not more reasonable to leave 
the right of printing unrestrained because writers may be after- 
ward censured, than it would be to sleep with doors unbolted 
because, by our laws we can hang a thief. 

But whatever were his engagements, civil or domestic^ poetry 
was never long out of his thoughts. ^ 

About this time, 1645, a collecdonof his Latin and En^ish 
poems appeared, in which, the Megro and Fetuero^Of with some 
others, were first published. 

He had taken a larger house in Barbican for the reception of 
scholars ; but tho numerous relations of his wife, to whom he 
generously granted refuge for a while, occupied his rooms. In 



tiims» bQineTfiTf tbey vent i^vay ; ^ and tbe house agiin^* is^f 
Philips, << now looked like a house of the muses only, though the 
9>Qce9aAQQ of schokrs was not great Possibly his having pio<{ 
^(Kled so &r in the education of youth, may have been the ocea» 
^on of hb adver«aciea calling him* pedagogue and schodmaster $ 
i^hereas it is visell known he never setup for a public sehoel, 
to teach all the young fry of a parish ; but only wa& wtUing to^ 
ioipart bis learning aod> knowledge to relatioi|a» and the sons 
of gentlemen who were his intimate friends; and thai neither hii 
writings nor his way of teaching ever ^savoured in the least tS 
pedantry/' 

Thus laboriously does his nephew extenuate what cannot be 
denied, and what might be confessed without disgraoe. Mihon 
was not a x^an who oould become mean by a mean employmeiit: 
T^ ho\re.v«>r, bis warmetit friends seem not to have found; 
they therefore .9hift and palliate. He did not sell litemtura to^ 
9U comers ^X an ^H^en shqi ; he was a chamt>er xmlluiexs and 
measured his commodities only to his Meuds. 

Philips, evidentiy impatient of viewing him in this state of 
^gradaidon, tells ua that it was not long continued ; and, to vaise. 
h^ character ag^» has a poind to invest Idm with miUtaiy 8{^b* 
()Qur. ^^ He is. muc^ mistaken," he siqrs, ^ if there vras not abeiit 
this time a design of making him an adjutant gpeaeral in sir Wi^ 
liam Waller's, army. But the new modelling of the aimy prov- 
ed an obstruction to tbe design." An ovent cannot he S(^ at a 
much greater distance^ than by having been ooly demgnedf ahiu 
•om timeyif^iDaikbenotmuchnii$tak€$i» Milton shall be a ped*. 
agogue no longer ; for if Philips be not much mistaken, aome^ 
body at sometime designed him £br a sokiies. 

About the time that the army vms new modelled^ l<S45y here" 
moved to a smaller house in Holbom, winch opooed badtwant 
ii^ Lincoln's inn fields. He is not known to have published any 
Uiing afterfvacd till the king's deaths when, fimSag his murderers 
condemned by the presbytenans, he wrote a Ireatbe-te juali^ it» 
and to^cowppee the mntU qfiAefieqfiie. 

He made some remarka on t/te articles qffieoce between Orwtond 
and the IrUh rebels. While he contented himadf to write, he per* 
bapa did only what his.cQnBcience(£ctated; andif hedidaotia^ 
vigibintly watch the influence of hiaown paaeionsf aadtbe gtachial 
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prtfOtitice of opimQiis, fine wi^iiiglf admitted tad dieii ImMo- 
vilifindirij^ ; If objectioiWi bybeiiigoTerkxAedyWerefiMrgoCtcOy 
liid desire sup^odaeed ooovictioo ; he fet shared onljr the com- 
fUm vmkt»n 6f manlUad, and might be no lest sincere than 
ItiB. bpponerits. But at fiiction seldom leaves a man hooeaty how- 
-erer Wn&ght find him^ Miltqn is suq;>ected of having interpolat* 
«d lUfe Imk daBed icon BtkiHkej whkh the cooncil of state, to 
whom he laks ilow'niade liMtsn secieiaryy employed him to ceB« 
IWey i>y inieitlA^ a prayer taken from Sidney* 9^ Arxadioy and im- 
piitingit torthelMflg^; whom rhe charges, in hit Icono^kutetf with 
the use bf this' prayer, at^th a heavy crime, in the indecent 
^gidige^wlth which' prdsperity had emboldened the advocatet 
for nbeUiaiT to tosulC 'tU that is venerable or great. ^ Who 
would have ima^ijied so little fear in him of the true aUteeing 
Dttifey) ^^^89) imiD'ediafely before his death, to p<^ into the hancfa 
0f* the gsafe bithof^ that attended him, as « apecial relie oC hit 
8alnct)rexerci8e8y a Sprayer stolen word for word from the mouth 
<tf a heuxivBn i wonaii praying to* a heathen god ?'V . - - 

The papers wSittsh the king g8ve to Dr. Juxon on the scaffoldy 
ihe^ r^giodes tool^ away, iso that they were at :leastr the pubBsheis 
9if ^bUi pnyer ; and Di^. Idirch^ who had examined the questioo 
with great care, was inclined to think them the forgers. The 
use of it by adaptation, was innocent ; and they who could so 
ilsisii7 eensure it, .with a little extension of their malice, could 
bBOUme what th^y wanted to accuse. 

^'^KiBg Charles the second, bmg now sheltered in Holland^ 
cfophiyedSalfBasius, professor of poEte learning at Leyden, to 
wntetade^toce: of his father and of monarchy ; and, to excite Ids 
industry, gave him as was reported, a hundred jacobuses. Sal- 
ttaaiua was a man of ^kill in languages, knowledge of antiquity, 
and sagacky ef Amendatory criddam^ aknost exceeding all hope 
ef &irtiaiK'attsihment) and ha«i^, by excessive praises, been 
eonfinai^ ilrgreat confidence of l^msdi^ though he probably had 
no^mfaeh-'ooosidfered the piinoiplesof aociety, or the rights of 
govevmnenti uadertook the em|A>ymept without distrust of his 
eJrejfuaKikaHiwis ; and, fts his ei|pediti^ |n writing iraa wonder* 

Trnthbi-^filbfion^riiyfasireiqutred to writo a sufficient answer f 
iridbh he:!peci>nned| W^l, jb such .^ manoar^ thttHobbes 
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declared hithsdf unable to decide ivhose language ^ira&best) or 
whose arguments were worst. In my opinion, Milton*8 periods 
are smoother, neater, and more pointed ; but he delights himself 
with teasing his adversary a*s much as with cbhfuting him. He 
makes a foolish allusion of Salmasius, whose doctrine he copwd^rs 
as servile and unmanly, to the stream of ^Amzm, which who- 
ever entered, left half his virility behmd him. Salmasiufs was a 
Frenchman, ^nd was unhappily manied to a scold. Tu w. Gp^^ 
says Milton, etyutahm^ ninUum galdnacem. ;But his supreme 
pleasure is to tax his adversary j so renowned fdr criticism, with 
vicious Latin. He opens his book with tellil^g that he has used 
Persona^ which} according to Milton, ^ sigQifieis only &, mask^ in a 
sense not known t^ the Romans, by applying it a& vfekpplyfier* 
eon. But as Nemesis is always on the watch, it is memomblc 
that he has enforced the charge of a solecism by ah expre»ion 
tn itself grossly sdecistical, when for one of tbose supposed blun* 
ders, he says, as Ker, and I think some one ^before htm, has re- 
markedy firqfdno te grammatiatU ttda vapulandum. From vetfitUOf 
which* bias a jtossive sense, vafiukmdus cdn never be derived. No 
tnan forgets his original trade ; the rights xd nadans» and of 
kings, sink into <](uestiohs of grammai*, if gramoiartana discuss 
them* 

Milton, when he undertook this answer, was weak of body and 
dim of Bight ; but his Will was forward, and what was vrantmg of 
health was supplied by zeal. He was rewarded With a tbousand 
pounds, and his book was much read ; for paradox, reobihmended 
by spirit and elegance, easily gains attention ; and h^,iwh6 told 
every man that he was equal to his king, could hardly want <a& 
au^'ence; .. : . 

' That die performance of Salmasius was not dispersed- widi 
equal rat»dity,' or read with equal eagemefis, is very x^e^ble. 
He taught nnly the stale doctrine of authority, and'the unpleamn^ 
duty of submission ; and he had been so long not; only the nloQ- 
aiteh but tlwtyrant of Uterative, thist almost all mankind, iwece 
delighfted to find him d^ed and insulted by a new naonet nob f^ 
conadered as any one's rival. If Christhia^ as is aaad> cotnanend^ 
ed the D^mce qf the fteopk^ her puri)osie must bc( td tometit 
Salmasius, who was dkeh at her court ; for neither hef civil stadon^ 
nor her natural chiaracter, could <6spo6e hef to &vour the doc- 
trinei i(dio was by birdi a q|aMn> and by temper despotic 
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That Salmasius was, from the appearance of ^filtoo's faooky 
treated with neglect, there is not much proof; but to a man ao 
long accustomed to admiration, a Httle praise of bit antagooitt 
would be sufficiently offensive, and might incline bim to leave 
Sweden, from which, however, he was dismissed, not with any 
mark of contempt, but with a tram of attendance icarce less 
than regal. 

He prepared a reply, which, left as it was, imperfect, was pub- 
lished by his son in the year of the restoration. In the beginnings 
being, probably most in pain for his ladnity, he endeavours to 
defend his use of the ward fiersona ; but if I remember right, be 
misses a tetter authority than any that he has found) that of Ja- 
venaJ in his fourth satire. 

Quid agifl, cuAi dim k. foedior orani 
Crimiiie permtn a cist ? 

As Salmasius reproached Milton with losing his eyes in the 
quarrel, Mihon delighted himself with the belief that he had 
shortened Salmasius's life, and both perhaps with more malig* 
mty than reason. Salmasius died at the Spa, Sept. 3» 1653 ; and, 
as controvertists are commonly said to be killed by their bat <fis- 
ptttQf Milton was flattered with the credit of destroying htm. 

Crcmiwell had now dismissed the parliament by the authority of 
which he had destroyed monarchy, and commenced monwch 
Hiimelf, under the title of protector, but with kingly and mow 
%an kingly power. That his authority was lawiiU, never wm 
pretended ; he himself founded his right only in necessity ; but 
Milton, having now tasted die honey of piuUic employment, 
would not return to hunger and philosophy, but continuing lb ex- 
erdse his office under a manifest usurpation, t>etrayed to his powv 
er that liberty which he had defended. Nothing can be move 
just than that rebellion should end in slavery ; that he, who had 
justified the murder of his king, for some acts which to him 
seemed unlawful, should now sell hiis services, and hia flatteries, to 
atjrrantyof whom it was evident that he could do nothing lawful. 

He had now been blind for isome years ; but his vigour of intel- 
lect was such, that he was not disabled to diaeharge hia office of 
I^ftin secretary, or coruinue his controversies. His mmd was too 
eager to be diverted, and too strong to be subdued. . 

About this time his first wife died in childbed, having lef^ 
bim three daughters Ashe prpbAhfy did not much love, he 
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dill not Jong, coittimie the appeanvoce of binelitiiie..her.;. tmt 
after a short lime^ married Catharioet^ the daughter «C Wti cafu^ 
tsm .Woodcock, of Hacluiey ; a woman doubtless edfiodled ia 
(^Hoiona like, bis own. . She died» within a year,, of .chilcttar^^ atr 
some (Ustemper that followed it ; and her husband has hondurod 
her memory with a poor sonnet. j .., ,. »i* 

The first reply to Milton's Defensio PofiuH was publjbihed ih 
l6Sli cin^ JfiologicL/troMegeKFofiulo .4nglkanQt cmttuJo^ 
kannU .Pob^ragmatidy aUoM Mltonij defsnrionem dettructivam 
Eegui. ttf FefiuU. Of this the author was not known ; but , Mik 
tnri) and his nephew Philipst under whose name he pubiiabed 
an answer so much corrected by him that it might be called his 
own, imputed it to Bramhal ; and, knowing him no fiiend to 
regicides, thougjit themselves at liberty to treat him as if they 
had known what they only suspected. 

. Next year appeared JRegii Sangtdnia cMmor ad C^hm. . .O' 
this jthe author was Peter du Moulin,, who was. alterw^^n^ 
bendary of Canterbury ; but Morua,.or More, a French ministeiai 
lia¥ii|g the care of its publication, ..was treated as thr writer bgr 
Milton in his Deferuda Secunda^ and overwhelmed by such vior 
lence of invective^ that he began^to ^nink under the tempefit^ and 
gavo Us.persecutors the jneans of knowing the. true author. Jhi 
^Moulin was now in great danger4 but.Milton*8 pride operated 
agamst his roaUgnity ; and both he and his friends wene nxM 
.wSiing that Du MouSn ^ould escape, than that he should be con* 
.ticted ctf mistake 

In this second defence he shows that his eloquenceisnotmeisdy 
aatiricai ; the rudeness of his invective is equalled fay the gxo9fl- 
ness of his flattery. *< Deserimur, Gromuelle, tu solus superes, 
ad te summa nostrarum rerum rediit, in te solo conuadt, insur 
perabili tuae virtuti cedimus cuncd, nemine vel oblo^ente,ji]fll 
qui aequales inxqualis ipse honores sibi quaerit, aut digniorican- 
cessos invidet, aut non intelligit nihil esse in societate hominum 
magis yel Deo gratum, yel rati6ni consentaneum,essein civitate 
nihil »quius, nihil utilias, quam podri rerum dignis^mum. Eum 
' te agnoscimt omnes, Cromuelle, eatu civis maximus & gloriow 
flimus,* dux publici consilii, exercituum fortissimorum impera^ 

* It mtLj be doubted whether glorioiUeimuM be hen uied with MUtcm't 
.bouted purity. Mea glonota It an Uktatrioui thing' / but iwr gimidnm » 
ebmaMalyaM^^an^uiamOrlj^iarMMt. Dr. J. • 
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tor> pater patris gesastL Sic tu •pontanea bononun oaaiam 
fcanlmatuft miaaa voce talotaris.** 

Cesari whea he assumed the perpetual dlctatonUpi had not 
more servile or more elegant flatterjr. A trauladoQ may ibav 
Its senrilitj.; but iu elegance is less attainable. Hainng •»* 
posed the unskilfulness or selfishness of the fonner gorenmienip 
^ We were left," says Milton, << to onrseWes ; the whole nation* 
si interest fell into your hands, and subsists only in your abilUes. 
To your virtue, overpowering and reustless, every man gives 
way^ ^cq>t some who, without equal qualificatieosy aapire 1^ 
equal honours, who emy the distinctions of merit greater tliaa 
tbdrown,orwho have yettoleam, that in the coalition of human 
society nothing is more pleasing to God, or more agreeable to 
reason, than that the highest mind dioald have the aQtverdgB 
Iiower. Such, sir, are you by general confeanon ; such are the 
dungs achieved by you, the greatest and most glorious of our 
countr ym en, the director of our public councils) the leader of 
aaooDquered armies, the €Mher of your country ; for by that 
title does every good man haii 3^u with uncere and vohmtary 
praise." 

Next year, having defended all that wanted defence, he irand 
leUure to defend himself. He undertook hb own vindicatien 
against More, whom he declares in his litte to be justly cidM 
die author of the Rq;tt Sangulmu Ckmwr. In thb thcffe ih Ho 
want of vehemence or eloquence nor does he forget his wonted 
wit. ^ Moms ea ? an Momtis ? an uterque idem est ?** He 
then remem t )ers that Moru% is Ladn for a mulberry tree, and 
ilms at the known transformation. 

Poma tlba ferebat 
QttB post nigra tulit Morns. 

^Vith this piece ended his controversies; and he from this 
time gave himself up to his private studies and his civil employ* 
ment. 

As secretary to the protector, he is supposed to have writ- 
ten the declaration of the reasons for a war with Spain. His 
agency was ccHisidered as of great importance ; fori when a 
treaty with Sweden was artfully suspended, the delay vras pub* 
Hcly imputed to Mr. Milton's indisposition ; and the Swedish 
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agent Was protoked tcTexpress his wonder, that only one man in 
England could write Latin, and that man blind. 

Being now forty seven years old, and seeing himself disen- 
cumbeYed from external interruptions, he seems to have recol- 
lected his former purposes, and to have resumed three great 
works which he had planned for his future employment ; an 
epic poem, the history of his country, and a dictionary of the 
Latin tongue. 

To collect a dictionary, seems a work of all others least prac- 
ticable* in a state • of blindness, because it depends upon per- 
petual and minute inspection and collation. Nor would Milton 
prcbMy have begun it after he had lost his eyes ; but, having 
had it alwi^ before him, he continued it, says Philips, almost to 
hU dying day ; 6ut 4ke fiafiera were ao discomfiOBed and deficient^ 
that they canMmjot be fitted for the press. The compilers of the 
LatinrdictioQary, printed at Cambridge, had the use of those col- 
lections in three folios ; but what was their fate afterward is not 
known.* 

To eomrnle a hisl^ from various authors, when they can only 
be consulted by other eyes, is not easy, nor possible, but with 
more skilful and attentive help than can be commonly obtained ; 
and it was probably the difficulty of* consulting and comparing 
that stopped Milton's narftiti ve at the conquest ; a period at wMeh 
affairs were not yet very intricate, nor authors very numerous. 

For' the ^subject of his epic poem, afler much deliberation, 
Umg ehodsmgj and beginning late^ he fixed upon Paradise Last ; 

* The Cambridge dictiomaiy, published in 4to, 1693, it no Mher than * 
eopx» with some small additions, of that of Dr. Adam Uttletan in 16S£» h^ 
landrj persons, of whom, though their names are concealed, there is great 
reason to conjecture that Milton's nephew, Edward Philips, is one ; for it 
is expressly said by Wood, Fasti, vol. I. p. 266, that «« Milton's Thesaunu* 
came to his hands ; and )t is asserted, in the preface thereto, that the editors 
ther^f had the use of three large folios in manascript, oollee)^ and digest- 
ed into alphabetical order by Mr. John Milton. ' j 

It has been remarked, that the additions, together with the pire&ee above- 
mentioned, and a large part of the title of tbe « Cambridge] Dictionary,*' 
have been encorporated and pnnted with the subsequent editioais of ** Little- 
ton's Dletkmar3F," tiH that of 1736. Vid. Biog. Brit S985, in iJote. So that, 
lbr«ughlr/that ap^ean to the eoatrluy, Philips was die last po^tteicor of Mil 
toa'a MS. H. 
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» design so comprehensiye, that h could ^ justified only by sue- 
. cess. He had once desig;ned to celebrate king ArthuTi as he 
hints in his verses to Mansus ; but Jirtkur wom reurved^ sayi 
Fenton, to anoiker de§tiny,* 

It. appears, by some sketches of poetical projects left in man- 
uscript, and to be seen in a library f at Cambridge) that he had 
digested his thoughts on this subject into one of those wild 
dramas wliich were anciently called mysteries ; and Phidps had 
seen what he terms part of a tragedy, beginmng n^th the first 
ten lines of Satan's addrete to the sun. These mysteries coosiit 
af allegorical persons ; such as juMticej merty^ faith. Of the 
tragedy or mystery oiParadUe Lost there are two plans. 



with the Serpent. 



The Persons. 

MichaeL 

Chorus of Angels. 
Heavenly Love. 
Lucifer. 

Adanii 

Eve, 

Conscience. 

Death. 

Labour, 

Sickness, 

IHscontent, > mutes. 

Ignorance, | 

with octiers ; J 

Fttth. ^^ ' 

Hope. ]: 

Charity. 
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• Id esU to ^ *he subject of an 
Blaekmore. H. 

t TrinitT College. R, i . ■ 



The Persons. 

Moses. 

Divine liMtioe^ Wisdom, 
Heavenly Love. 

The Evenii^^ Stari Het- 
penis. 

V Corns of Angels. 

Lucifer. * 

Adam. 
. Eve. 

Conscience* 

Labour, 
' Sickness, 
■\" IMscoment, J ^^^^^ 

tgnofttke, 

Fear, 

Death 

F^th. 

Hope. 

Charity. 

heroic poem, Krritteii by Sip Bicbaril 
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The PenoDS. 

Mfiac&mfokvyiiktt recounting haw he assumed hisi {r^s body ; 
that it corrupts not^because it is with God in the mount ;. d^l&res 
the like of Enoch and Elijah ; beside the purity of the place, 
'that c^itun pure winds, dews, and clouds, preserve it fvotft cor- 
Mption ; whence exhorts to the sight of God ; tiells' diey^ cannot 
JM Adam ih: the state of innocence^ by reason of tlieir<«in. . 
Justice)' .A 

'Mercy^ V debating what should become of man> if he lall. 
'"VV^isdom, V - 

Chorus of angels unging a hymn of the creation. 

ACT II. 
Heavenly Love. 

Evening Star. 
^Chords sing the marriage song, and describe paradise. 

' ^ ACT III. 

liuctfer ebntriving Adam's ruin. 
Chorus fears for Adam, and relates Iiaicifer's rebellioii aodfidl* 

ACT IV, 

^^"^^ i Men. 
Eve, > 

Conscience cites them to God's examination. 

Chorus bewails, andteDe the good Adam has lost* 

ACT V, 
Adam and £ve driven out of panuUse. 
*,...... presented by an angel with 

Labour, Grie( Hatred} Envy, War, Famine, \ 

Pestilence, Sidqi^ss, Discontent, Igno* C mutes» 

nnce, Fear« Death, \ 

To whom he givcis their names* Likewise Winter, Heat; 

Tempest, &c. 
Faith, ^ 
Hope, > comfort him and instruct him. 

Charity, ) 

Chorus briefly concludes. 

Such waa hb first design, which could have produced oofy ^ 
allegory, or mystery. The fi^wii^ sketch seems to have 
attained more maturity. 
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The angel Gabriel, eithet deaceodmg or enteriog ; showipg, 
jtiace tMs g^obe was createc^ his freqnoiegr as much o& earth as 
in heaven ; describes paradise. . Next, the chorusj sbowiDg the 
reaacm of his cooiing te keep hb .watch in paradiset a^r Luci-. 
fer'ft rebellimi, by cooimand &Dm God ; and withal exfiresaing 
hob desire to see and know move concerning this excellent new 
creature* man. The angel Gabriel, as by lus name sigqifymg a 
prince of 'power, tradng paradise with a more free ofBce, passes . 
by tike, statiot^ of the chorus, and» desired by them, relates what 
he knew of man; as the creation of Eve, with their love, and 
marri£^. After this, Lucifer appears; after his overthrow, 
bemoans himself, seeks revenge on man. The chorus prepare 
resistance at his first approach. At last, afiier discourse of en- 
mity cm either side, he departs ; whereat the chorus sings of the 
battle and victory in heaven, against lum and his accomplices ; as 
before, after the first act, was sung a hymn of the creation. Here 
again may appear Lucifer relating and exulting in what he had 
done to the destruction of man. Man next, and Eve having by 
this time been seduced by the serpent, appear confusedly covered 
with leaves. Conscience in a shape accuses him ; justice cites 
him to the place whither Jehovah called for him. In the mean 
whilfe, the chorus entertains the stage, *and is informed by some 
angel the manner of the fail. Here the chorus^bewails Adam's 
sdl ; Adam then and Eve return ; accuse one another ; but . 
especially Adam lays the blame to his Wife ; is stubborn in his 
offence. Justice appears, reasons with him, convinces him* Tho 
.chorus admonisheth Adam, and bids' him beware Lucifer'sez* 
ample of impenitence. The angel is sent to banish them out of 
paradise ; bat before causes to pass beware his eyes, in shapes, a 
. mask of all the evils of this life and world. He is humbled, re- 
lents, despaim ; at last appear^ mercy, oon^forts hini, promises 
the Mesdah ; then calls in fs^th, hope, and charity; instructs 
bim ; he repents, gives God the glory, submitsto his penalty. 
The chorus briefly eencludes* ^Compare this vntH the former 
draught 

These are very imperfect rudinfents of Paradue Lo9t $ but it 
B pleasant to see great works in thelt semiaal stale, pregnant 
^th laaeRt pesd^Bltieft of ^exeeMence ; nor cqold there be any • 
yoL. I. 12 ' • ' ... 
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more^delightful eiit'erUuuiieQt ihan to trace dkcir graduail gtmrttt. 
and expansion^ and to obi^iTe how tkey aire aometiniet auddc^y 
iadirtticed^ by accidental liintB, aiiA aomedmes alewlj improve^ 
* bf^ steady meiGtatioti. « . 

Invention b. almost the only literary kWur trbicli Uin^biesa 
cannot obstriiet) and therefore be naturally solBced his solkude by 
the indulgence, of his fimcy^ and the melody of hifr-numberak 
He had done what he Imew to be necessarily pee viods to poetical 
^cell^ice ; he had ma^ himself acquainted With 4eendy uris 
and affair* ; bis com^iirehe^icm was extended 1^ Tttious knowU 
^ge* and his memory stored with intellectual treasures. He 
was skilful in many languages, and had by reading and compost^ 
tion attained the full masteiy of his own. He would have wanted 
Uttle help from books, had he f^tained the power €^ peruang 

them. 

Biit while his greater dedgns were advancing, having now, 
' like many other authors,, caught the loye of publication, he 
amused himself, as he could, with little productions.' He sent 
to the press, 165a, a manuscript of Raleigh, called the Cabinet 
eotmdl; and next year gratified his malevolence to the clergy, bjr 
a Treatise of tivil fiow^ in ecclesiastical case^^ akd the means of*. 
r^moidng hireBngs out of the church. 

Oliver was now dead \ Richard was constrained to resign ; 
Uie ^tem of extemporary govemifient, which had been held to- ' 
gether only by force, naturally fell into fragments when that forco 
y99%A taken away ; and Milton saw himself and his cause |n equal 
dangisr* But he had sdll hope of dbing something. He wroi6» 
letters, winch Toland has published, to such men as he thou^t 
Mends to the new comipticmwealth ; and even in the year of the 
restoration he baled no jot of heart or hoficy but was fentastlcal 
enough to think that the nation, agitated as it was, might be 
aetUed by a pamphlet^ called 4 ready and easy tvay to estabUsh a i 
free commonvfealth ; which was, however, enough considered to 
be both seriously and ludicrously answered. 

The obstinate enthusiasm.of the commonwealthmen was very 
femarkable. When the kjng vras apparently returning, Har- 
rington, witii a few associates as fenatical as himself used to 
meet, with all the gravi^ of political importance, to settle an. 
equal government by rotation ^ and Milton^ kicking when he 
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wc96aM stiike do kogeis was fedKth «iM»igli to piibliih» a fei^ 
weeks before the restoracboy no$e9 upon a Mrmoo preadied bf 
fne GrMths, eQtiOedy Thefearof Godandthe king. ToAeM 
notes an answer was written by L'Estrangei in a pamphlet petii* 
knUy called M dlM guides. 

But whatever MtHon could writet or men «f fifreafcer actnitgr 
could ddy the king was now about to be restored* with the irre* 
fistible approbation of t&e people. He was therefore no longer 
secretary,' and was consequently obliged to quit the house which 
he held by hks ofiice ; and^ proportioning his s^ose of danger to 
]»s opinion of the impcrtanyde of his writings^ thought it codto* 
. ttiedl to seek some shelter, and bidhiniself for a time in Barrf>ofci» 
mew Cfose, by West Sm&hfiek!. 

I cannot but remark a* kind of respect^ perhaps unconsciouriy 
paid to this great man by hb bi<^^phers ; every houae in which 
he resided is hfetorically mentioned, as if it were an injury to 
neglect naming any place that he hcxkmred by his presenoe* 

The king, with lenity of which die work! has had periiapa no 
other example, declined to be the judge of avenger of his own 
or his fothier's wrongs ; and promised to admit into Ae act of 
obiivlon all, except those whom the par|iamoDt should except;' 
and the parliament doomed none to capital punishment but the . 
-wretches, who had immediately co-operated in the murder of the 
^ng. Milton was certainly not one of them ; he had only jusli* 
Bed what they had done. 

This justification was indeed sufficiendy offen^ve ; aadf June 
1 6, an order was issued to seize Milton's D^fmec^ and Goodirin's 
'Obstruttora of juadec^ another book of the same tendency, and 
burn them by the common hangman. Tiie attorney genem! was 
ordered to prosecute the authors ; but Bliiton was not seized) 
nor perhaps veiy diligehtly pursued. 

Not long after, August 19, the flutter of innumerable bosoms 
was stilled by an act, which the kbg, that his mercy might wjtnt 
no recommendation of elegance, rather called an act of oMhnon 
than of grace. Goodwin was named,'with nineteen more, as inca* 
papitated for any public trust ; but of Milton there was noexcepdon; 

Of this tenderness shown to Milton, the curiodty of fiankind 
has not forborne to inquire the reason. Bumet thinks he was 
forgotten ; but this is aiiothelr mstance which may confirm 
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Daliympte'sobsemtion, who says, ^<diat whenever Bumet'snarr 
rations are examkied, he appears to be^mist^en/' 

Forgotten he was not; for his prosecution was ordered; It 
must be therefore by design that he was mclnded in the general 
oblivion. He is said to have had friends in the house, su^ 
as Marvel, Morrice, and sir Thomas Clerges ; and undoubtedly a 
man like him must have had influence. A very particular story 
of his escape is told by Richardscm* in his memoirs, which he 
received from Pope, as delivered by Bettcrton, who might have 
heard it from Dayenant. In the war between the king and pur-. , 
liament, Davenant.was made prisoner, and condemned to die; 
but was spared at the request of Milton. When thetutai d . 
success brought Milton into the like. danger, Davenant repaM 
the benefit by appearing in his &vour. Heipe is a reciprocation 
of generosity and gratitude so pleasing, that the tale makes its 

* own way to credit. But if help were wanted, I know not where 
to find it. The danger of Davenant is' certain fifom his own 
relation ; but of his escape there is no account. Betterton's ' 

' narration can be traced no higher ; it is not known that he had 
it from Da,venant. We are told that the benefit exchanged was 
life for life ; but it seems not certain that Milton's life ever was 
in danger. Goodwin, who had committed the. same kind of 

' crime, escaped with incapacitation ; and, as exclamn from 
puhtic trust is a punishment which the power of government cm 
commonly inflict without the help of a particular law, it requii^ 
no great interest to exempt Milton from a censure little more 
than verbal. Something may be reasonably ascribed to vedera- 
tioh and compassion ; to veneration of his abilities, and conApassidi 
for his distresses, which made it fit to forgive his malice for his 
learning.' He was now poor and blind ; dnd who would, pursue 
with violence an ilhistrioua enemy, depressed by fivtune, and dis- 
armed by nature ?t 

• It was told before by A. Wood in Atb. Qxon. vol. II. p. 412, 2d. edit. C. 

f A different account of tbe means bj which Milton secured himself is 
given by an historian lately brought to light " Milton, Latin secretary to 
Cromwell, distibgaished by his #ridngs hi iinfonr of the rights and liberties 
of the people, pretended to be deadj and had a paUie faneral proeeasioB. 
The king applauded his policy in escaping the punishment of death, by a 
seasonable show of dying." CuniUngfianCs history of. Great firitdin, vol. ^' 
p. 14. I^. 
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The piMbtticm of tbe.' act of eblifion put Urn in die Mrme 
eonditkm'with UsftUow nibjects. He was, hewef e rb upon lome 
pD^^nce nek now known) in tiie oustodjr of the sergeant in De- 
cainber j and when he was veleasedy upon his refasal of the feei 
detaandedi'he and the sergeant were eaHed before the house. 
He was now safe within t^e dmde of oUivion) and knew hunself 
to be as much out of the power of a griping officer as any other 
man; How. the question wati determined is not known. Milton 
weidd hardfy hare contended, but tiitft he knew Iklmself to have 
righton las side; 

He then removed to Jewin streeti hear AMersgate street ; and» 
bwg hlkidt and by no means wealthy, wanted a domestic com- 
panion and attendant ; and therefore, by the recommendation of 
Dr. Paget, married Elisabeth Minsfaul, of a gentleman's a mfly 
in.Cheahire, probably without a fortune* All hb wives were 
riigiDs ; for he has declared that be thought it gross and indeli- 
cateto be a second husband ; upon what other priilciples his 
choiee was. made cannot now be known ; but marriage afforded 
not much of hia happiness. The first wife left him in disgust, 
Slid wa» brought back cxily by terror ; the second, indeed, seema 
to have.been more a fovourite, bqt her life waa short The thirds 
as PMUps i^lates, q>pre98ed his children in his U& time^ and 
cheated them, at his death. 

Soon after hb marriage, accord^g to an obscure 8tory,'he was 
oSbred the continuance of his employment; and, bdng pressed 
by .his wife to accept it, mswered, ** You, like other women, 
warn to ride in your coach ; my widi is to five and die an honest 
man.*'. If be consadered Ae LAtm secretary a^ exerdnng any 
of the powers of government, he that had shared authority, either 
with the parliameDt or Cromwell, might have forborne to talk 
very loudly of Us honesty ; and, if he thought the office pure^ 
mimsterial, he certainly nught have honestly retained it under 
the king. But this tale has too little evidence to deserve a dis* 
^msition ; large offers and sturdy rejections are among the most 
common topics of falsehood* 

He had so xnuch either of iH*udence or gratitude, that he for- 
b(ffe to dbturb the new settlement with any of his political or 
ecclesiastical opinions, and from this time devoted himself to po^ 
ttry' aiild literattttis. Of his zeal for learning, m all its parts, he 
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gam a proof bf pahHOmgj ibib next irottr, l^h Atxidmcetm^ 
meneed gramnmr f a little book>lJch has notUpg feiMrkabta» 
Iwt that ib aeilior, ^dio had beeii latelf defending Ihe mxfiftm^ 
powers of faia eobntrf, and was tiien writing PjtrwUf Ltrnt^oaM 
descend from bis ekvadon to rescee chitdren from the perptelt- 
itjr of grammatical confunon, and tiie trouble of lessons unneeM^ : 
aarily repeated. \ 

About thb time-Elwood Uie quaker* being recommended to ; 
lum ^ one Who would fead L^tin to htm fisr the adTants^ge of ' 
his conversation, attended him every afternoon except on Soli- 
days. ' Milton, whoi in his letter to Hartlib, lubd dedared, that to 
raid Ladn voiih an Er^fi$k mouth U aa iHa hearing m law PreneSi 
required that Elwood should learn and practise the -itsKan pro- 
nnnciation» whichf he said, was necessary, if he would talk wMi 
^ foreigners. Tins seems to have been a task trouhlesoine with- 
CMit use. There is little reason for preferring thd Italian pr^ 
nundatidn to our own, exoeiit that it is more general ; and ts 
teach it to an Englbhman is only to make^ him a foreigner at 
lipine. He who travels, if he speaks Latinj may so soon leun ' 
the sounds which every native g^ves it, that he need make no , 
provision before his journey ; and if stkixhgers visit us, it is their ' 
fauoness to practise such conformity to our modes as ^laef ds* 
pectfrom us in thdr own countries. Elwood complied widi . 
the (Erections, and improved hjimself by bis attendance ; for he 
relates, that Milton, having a curious ear, knew by his voice 
when he read what he (fid not understand, and would stop hhB» 
and often the mo%t dUffieuU fuusage: 

In a shoit time he took a house in the Artiilery waUt^ leaAo^ 
to Bunhtll JieUU 'i the mention df whidt concludes the regisler 
of Milton's removds and habitations. He lived longer in tins 
place than in any other. 

' He was now buided bf Pamdue Lott. Whence he dtew tiie 
original design has been variously conjectured, by men who cannot 
bear to thhik themselves ignorant of that which, at last, ndtlRr 
Aligence nor sagacity can discover. Some find tibe hint ift an 
Italian tragedy. Voltaire taHs a irild and unaiQthorized atary of '^ 
a force seen by Milton in Italy, iiidiich opened thi» ; Zef IA« reie* ^ 
bomf be the JMkMtkk oj $9ie JUUUe (^ heaven. It has been di««dy 
shown, that the first omception was a tmgedy or mystery, not ef 
ft narrative, but a dramatic work, which he is supposed to hare 
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te fioidiMl his di^»iite wkh te defend of tl» 

He ieng belbce li^d pnuoMed to adun kb oidve cmmUf bf 
ame gf«at petfiMTBttiM^ wlttlft be lud yel perha^ 
lign) and wa» stimulated only by such expectatioD% as fffltM>«||y 
. STose fr(ym Ibe sttfirejr of bis attainnieBtSy and the consckiusiicie 
of his pow^v. What he should undertake, k was difficuk to 
fetefRiine, Pe was iMg clmdng^ and Ugdn tale. 

WhUe he was obliged tb divide his tsme between hb pnwtm 
m^^ and affairs of state, his poetiod hdbour most have beea 
often interrupted ; and perhaps hedid little more m that bmf 
tee than oonstma the narrative, adjust the episodes, propoitMa 
the parts^ accumulate images and sentiments, and ti^asure in his 
lawnofy, or preserve m writing, such hinu as books or medlt»- 
tifln would su^ly. Nothmg particular is known of his mtcllect- 
. tlal opei^tions white he was a tftputesman ; fior, havmg every help 
. SBd aoGcnnaibd^don at hand, he had no need <^ uncommca eaqie* 
fieats. 

Being diiyen from aH public actions, he is yet too great tM)l 
to be tt'aced by curiosity to Ins retirement ; where he has been 
hitad by Mr. Rkhardsin, the fendest of .Us adnurers, sitting 
i^fiife hU door 4n a grey coat of eoame chdhj in warm &utiri^ 
l^emher^toetijpyikefreehairs and to^ 09 meU ae in hu omtromn^ 
ni(ivmg ihe vmH tffitoph ^dMngmeked fiarU aa weU at^yaU 
^* His visitors of Mgh qni^ty^must now be imagbied to b» 
fev ; but men of parts might reasonably court the conversatioo 
<^a man so generally ilhsstrious, that foreipiBrs are repQrted,hf 
Woodi to have vi^ted tlie house in Bread street ndiepe he was 

Atcordmg to anoth^ account, he was se^ in a small heuse» 
ncdikf enough dressed in Alack clothes^ sitting in a room hung vtith 
^'f'f^y green ; pale Imt not cadaveromsf with ehalkstones in hie 
Ami^ . J3e Mdf that if it were not for the gout^ Msi bOndnese 
voM be tolerable, 

lathe intervals of his pain, being made unable to use the 
tODunon essetcbes, he used to swmg iO' a chcar, and sometimes 
pltiyed upon sti organ. 

He was now ooi^esdedly asid vi^i^ employed upon hb poem^ 
tf wUch t^ prepress might be noted hy^those with whom he 
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was &iniUar ; for he was obliged, when he had composed as 
many lines as hb memory would conveniently* retain^ to employ 
some friend in writing themy having, at least for part of the Umet 
no regalar attendant. This gave opportunity to observations and 
reports. 

Mr. Philips observes, that there was a very remarkable cir- 
cumstance in the composure oiParadm Zm/, ^ which I have a 
particular reason," says he, " to remember ; for whereas I had the 
perusal of it from the very beginning, for some years, as I went 
from dme to time to liat him, in parcels of ten, twenty, or 
thirty verses at a time, which, being written by whatever hand 
came next, might posdbly want correction as to the (Mlhography 
and pointing, having, as the summer came on, not been showed 
any for a considerable while, and dealing the reason thereof, was 
answered, that his vein never happily flowed but from the autum- 
nal equinox to the vernal ; and that whatever he attempted at 
other times was never to his satis&ction, though he courted his 
fancy never so much ; so that, in all the years he was about diis 
poem, he may be said to have spent half his time therein." 

Upon tliis relation Toland remarks, that in his opinion Philips 
has mistaken the time of the year ; for Milton, in his elegies, 
declares, that with the advance of the spring he feels the in- 
crease of his poetical force, redeunt in camdna vires. To this 
it is answered, that Philips could hardly mistake time so well 
marked ; and it may be added^ that Milton might fold different 
times of the year favourable to different parts of life. Mr. 
Richardson conceives it impossible that such a work should be 
9U9tiendedfor six months^ or for one. It may go on faster or siffw^ 
er, but it must go on. By what necessity it must continually go 
on, or why it might not be laid aside and resumed^ it is not easy to 
discover. 

This dependance of the soul upon the seasons, those tempo* 
rary and periodical ebbs and flows of intellect, may, I suppose, 
justly be derided as the fumes of vain imagination. Safdens dam" 
inabitur astris. The author that thinks himself weath^cbomid 
will find, with a little help fiiom hellebore, that he is only 1^ 
or exhausted. But while this notion has possession of the head, 
it produces the inability which it supposes. Our powers owe 
much of their energy to our hopes ; fiossunt qtda posse videniur. 
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Hien success seems attainable, diligence is enforced ; but when 

is admitted that the faculties are 8uppi*essed by a cross wind* 
a cloudy sky, the day is given up without resistance ; for who 
n contend with the course of nature ? 

From such prepossessions Milton seems not to have been free* 
lere prevailed in his time an opinion that the world was in its 
cay, and that we have had the misfortune to be produced in tlie 
3repitude of nature. It was suspected that the whole creation 
g:uished, that neither trees nor animals had the height or bulk 
Lheir predecessors, and that every thing was daily sinking by 
idual diminution.* Milton appears to suspect that souls par* 
e of the general degeneracy, and is not without some fear 
t his book is to be written in an age too late for heroic poesy. 
Another opinion wanders about the world, and sometimes 
!s reception among wise men ; an opinion that restrains the 
rations of the mind to particular regions, and supposes that a 
dess mortal may be bom in a degree of latitude too high or 
low for wisdom or for wit. From this fancy, wild as it is, he 
not wholly cleared his head, when he feared lest the climate 
is country might be too cold for flights of imagination. 
ito a mind already occupied by such fancies, another not more 
on able might easily find its way. He that could fear lest 
renius had fallen upon too old a world, or too chill a climate, 
bt consistently magnify to himself the influence of the seasons, 
believe his faculties to be vigorous only half the year, 
is submission to the seasons was at least more reasonable 
Jiis dread of decaying nature, or a frigid zone ; for general 
es must operate uniformly in a general abatement of mental 
-r ; if less could be performed by the writer, less likewise 
td content the judges of his work. Among this lagging race 
x>sty grovellers he might still have risen into eminence, by 

riais opinion is, with great learning and ingeniutj, nefoted in a book 
^ery little knovn, << An apokigy or declaration of the power and proT- 
^ of God in the government of the world," by Dr. George Hakcwillt 
on, folio, 1635. The first who ventured to propagate it in this country 
>r. Gabriel Goodman, bishop of Gloucester, a man of a vei-satile tcm- 
md tlie author of a book entitled, •* The fall of man, or the oorrupttoit 
ttii*^ proved by natural reason." 1616 and 1S34, quarto. He was 
dere^ in the usurpation, tui-ned Roman Catholic, and died in obscurity . 
^tHe*^- Oxoa. vol. 1. p. 727. H. 
,1.. X. ^^ 
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producing something which they shoidd not wittingly Ut die. 
However inferior to the heroes who were 1x)m in better ages^ h6 
might still be great among his contemporaries, with the hop6 of 
growing every day greater in the dwindle of posterity* He 
migllt still be the giant of the pygmies, the one eyed monarch 
of the blind. 

Of his artifices of study, or particular hours of composition, 
we have little account, and there was perhaps little to be told. 
Richardson, who seems to have been very diligent in his inquiries, 
but discovers always a wish to find Milton discriminated from 
other men, relates, that ^ he would sometimes lie awake whole 
nights, but not a verse could he make ; and on a sudden his 
poetical faculty would rush upon him with an imfietua or oestrum^ 
and his daughter was immediately called to secure what came. 
At other times he would dictate perhaps forty liiies in a breath, 
and then reduce them to half the number." 

These bursts of light, and involutions of darkness, these tran- 
sient and involuntary excursions and retrocessions of invention, 
having some appearance of deviation from the common trsdn of 
nature, are eagerly caught by the lovers of a wonden Yet some- 
thing of this inequality happens to every man in every mode of 
exertion, manual or mental. The mechanic cannot handle his 
hammer and his file at all times with equal dexterity ; there are 
hours, he knows not why, when Ma hand ia oia. By Mr. Rich- 
ardson's reladon, casually conveyed, much regard cannot be 
claimed. That, in his intellectual hour, Milton called for Jus 
daughter to secure what came^ may be questioned ; for unluckily it 
liappens to be known that his daughters were never taught to 
write ; nor would he have been obliged, as is universally Confess- 
ed, to have employed any casual visitor in disburdening his 
memory, if his daughter could have performed the office. 

The story of reducing his exuberance has been tdd of 6ibet 
authors, and, though doubtless true of every fertile and copious 
mind, seems to have been gratuitously transferred to Milton. 

What he has told us, and we cannot now know more, is, that 
he composed much of his poem in the night and momingi I 
suppose before his mind was disturbed with common business ; 
and that he poured out with great fluency his unpremeditated 
vcrae* VersificatioDi free, like his, from the distresses of rhyme, 
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smtiy bf a work eo long, be made prompt and haUtyal ; «Dd» 
wh^ his thoughts were onee adjusted, the words would come 
at his command* 

At what paniculav times of his life the parts of his wqrk wepf 
writt^, eaimot oft<Hi be known. The beginning of the third 
bock shows that be had lost his sight ; .and the inttoductkm Id 
ti^ seventh, that the return of the king had clouded him with 
discountenance, and that he was offended bjr the licentious festiv- 
k^ of the restoration. There are no other internal notes of tune. 
MUton, being now cleared from all effects of hb disloyakft had 
-nothing required frcmi him but the common dutf of living in 
^et,.tD be rewarded with the common right of protectian ; but 
this, which, when he skulked from the approach of his king, was 
.^cfha|i&.more than he hpped, seems not to faave satisfied him; 
£Mr no sooner is he safe, than he finds himself in du^Vi/cUen on 
evil days and evil tongues^ and viith darknu9 and vdih danger com- 
pa»ed round. This darkness, had his eyes been better enopioy^ 
ed, hadimdoubtedly deserved compassion ; but to add the mention 
of danger w«ts un^piteful and unjust. He was lallen indeed on 
fwl days i the time was come in which regicides could.no longfur 
boast their wickechiess. But of cviljong^es for Milton to com.- 
plain, required impudence at least equal to his olber powers ; 
Mihon, whose warmest advocates must allow, that he nevpr 
spared any asperity of reproach, or brutality of ioAolence. 

But the chai^ itself seems to be false ; fov it would be hard 
to recollect any reproach cast upon him, either serious or ludi- 
crous, through the whole remaining part of his life. He pursued 
Jbis studies, or his amusements, without persecution, molestation, 
or insult. Such is the reverence paid to great abilities, however 
missed ; they who contemplated in Milton the scholar and the 
wit, were contented to foi;get the reviler of his king^ 

When the pkigpe, 1665, raged in X^ondon, Milton took refuge 
at Cbalfont in Buek's ; where Elwood, who had taken the house 
for lum,. first saw a complete copy oi Paradise Lo%ty and, having 
perused it, said to him, " Thou hast said a great deal upon Para* 
dise Lost ; what hast thou to say upon Paradise found ?" 

Kest year, when the danger of infection had ceased,, he. re- 
turned to Bimhill fields, and designed the publication of lus poeqfu 
A license was necessary, and ho could e^peQt np gicest kindness 
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from a chapldn of the archbishop of Canterbury. He seems, 
however, to have been treated with tenderness ; for though ob- 
jections were made to particular passages, and among them to 
the simile of the sun eclipsed in the first book, yet the license 
'%vas granted ; and he sold his copy, April 27, 1667, to Samuel 
Simmons, fur an immediate payment of five pounds, with a stip- 
ulation to receive five pounds more when thirteen hundred should 
■be sold of the first edition ; and again, five pounds after the sale 
of the same number of the second edition ; and another five 
pounds after the same sale of the third. None of the three 
editions were to be extended beyond fifteen hundred copies. 

The fii-st edition was ten books, in a small quarto. The titles 
were varied from year to year ; and an advertisement and the 
arguments of the books were omitted in some copies, andinsert- 
ed in others, 

' The sale gave him in two yeare a right to his second payment, 
for which the receipt was signe'd April 26, 1669. *The second 
edition was not given till 1674 ; it was printed in small octavo ; 
and the number of books was increased to twelve, by a diviaon 
of the seventh and twelfth ; and some other small improvements 
were made. The third edition was published in 1678 ; and the 
widow, to whom the copy was then to devolve, sold all her claims 
to Simmons for eight pounds, according to Her receipt given 
Dec. ^1, 168©.' Simmons had already agreed to transfer the 
whole right to Brabazon Aylmer for twenty five pounds ; iand 
Aylmer sold to Jacob Tonson half, August 17, 1683, and half, 
March 24, 1690, at a price considerably enlarged. In the Ms- 
tory o^ Paradise Lost a deduction thus minute will rather gratify 
than fatigue. 

The slow sale and tardy reputation of this poem have been 
always mentioned as evidences of neglected merit, and of the 
uncertsdnty of literary fame ; and inquiries have been made, and 
conjectures offered, about the causes of its long obscurity and 
late reception. But has the case been truly stated ? Have not 
lamentation and wonder been lavished on an evil that was never 

felt ? 

That in the reigns of Charles and James the Paradise Lost 

received no public acclamations, is readily confessed. Wit and 

literature were on the side of the court ; and who that solicited 
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iavour or *&ftlii6n would venture to preifie tiie defender of the 
regicides ? All that he himself could think^hift dooy ftom evil 
tQngue$ m ttnl4ay9^ was that reverential sileoce which was gen- 
erously preserved. But it cannot be inferred, ^wt hk poem was 
not read) Of mott howeter unwiUiiigly, admired. 

The satey if it be considered, will justify the public. Thoae 
who hare no power to judge of past times but by th^ ownt 
shotikl aWays doubt their eondusaons. ' The call lor books wak 
noimMiilnii^sagewhatitisinthepraaent. To read was not thea 
a gem^ atnuseaawnt ; neither ttadera, nor oftan genlleiBeiii 
thought tl»Miiselv«s disgraced l^ ignorance. The women had 
not-then aspired'to Iberature> nor was every house si^ipiied witk 
a cieaet of knowledge. Those, indeed, who ]»ofesaed leaiiBB|^y 
wtnre net less learned than at «iy other time ; but of that middle 
race of students who read for pleasme or accompiishmentt and 
who buy the num^tms products of modem typography, the 
nundaer was then comparatively small. To pranre the pancity •{ 
readers, it ma)^ be sufficient to remark, that the nation had bee» 
satisfied, frbtn 1633 to 1664, that is, forty one years, nidi only 
two editions of the works of Shakespeare, which probably <fid not 
together make one thousand copies. 

The saleof thiVteen hundred copies in two year% in oppositioD to 
so mueh recent enmity, and to a style of Tersifioi^km new to all and 
^gusting to many, was an uncommon example of the prendence 
of g^ius. The demand 4id not immediately increase ; for many 
more readers thto were supplied at first the nation did not afibed. 

C^ly three thousand were sold in elevoi years ; for it foraed 
it» way without assistance ; its admirers .did not dare to publish 
their opinion ; and the opportunities now given of attiactiiig 
nodoe by advertisements were then very few ; the means of pro- 
chdming the puMication of new books have been fwoduced by that 
general literature wioch now pervades the nation through aU its 

ranks. • ^ 

But the reputation and price of the copy still advanced, till the 
Tevc^utioQ put an mid to the secrecy of lo9e, and Paradise Lo%t 
broke into opeai view with sufficient security of kmd veception. 

Fancy can hardly forbear to conjecture with what temper Milton 
surveyedthe silent progress <^ hid work, and markedbis reputation 
stealing its way in.a kkid of subterraneous curreidt through fear and 



•ilen^v I d^tiot but cooceive l|i|a\<&9lm smficMBfiidelltiilitUa^dis^ 
appoialedy not at all <iejected^ rely^ on hia owfi merit tirith steady 
4;oD«cioiisQea89 and wakings withoui impatieDcet tfave vici84itudea of 
ogixiioTh and tbe hnpartliiUty <)f a future ^e&ersftion. 

In the mean tiioe lie condiuied km atudiesy laad aupptied tlie 
wwiC.of sight by a very odd expedieDt» of irtikh Philipo gives the 
JoUowiag nooouat 

Mr* PhiJi^telku^, <<.thattbon9ht)ui<aiillMrb»dd^ 
ddm QDB or Qltor.lO read^^ami^e peasoos of imaii-a ^^atafiB) wlK>>.€f 
.their own acootd) gveedily cfltchfid at the ap^rtunity of being 
Ms noadera^ that they might as well jnaap ^te-hcoefit of what th^ 
xeadtohimt. aa«h6geiiimfay thehonc&of Aeir nmdiii^; and 
^horaiof yoHOgAr yeavs were aoatl^y. their iMtfenta to the aama 
ftod ; yet excsaitig ^onJy the efckst daughtea^ .by vomqh jo£ J^ 
bodily infirBlilgri.and.dificitlk utterance of apeiechf ^^ucht t<iai^ 
Wtith) I doabt waa\the principal icauae of estf^iaiBg btfr* the other \ 
laroiineea ceedeniied to the. peifonnaoce of jm^ingf and ejsact^ 
jpiwmiapng.of s^ the bngiMigea of wha^ver book besbouldy at 
aMiime or^otbei^ thi^k fit to peruse, viz. -tbe Hebsewy. and I 
•thiifli theSyriac, tbe Greek, tbe LatiO) the Italian) Spanish a^ 
French. All which sorts of boc^s to be con^ned tp read} witboiljt 
iKideritandiiag'aQe wocd^ xaiustneeda be a trial oCpajiji^nce almost 
beyeotd end»9wee. Yet jt. was endued l^ b€)U^>fi^ ^ Jontg tifi^ 
though the'iripiomeness ef this eviployment could npt be abv^ 
concealed^ but.bnAe out more and miore into es;9resaiQi|ia of uor 
«Mine98i; so that at length they were aU, even tbe^^ldest.alsch 
aent out to learn some ciiriwuaand inganioua aorta of i9s»lid«iQtyre, 
that are proper for woqwn to learn, particularly embroiderieaia 
gold or silver." 

In iheseene of misery, w&idi thb node of .inteUfffetual WNNir 
aets before our eyestit is hard to determine whadaer tjbe dsmg)^ 
tera or the &tlier are moat to :be lamented. A laagMage.fiot 
understood 4:an never be so read as to give pleasure, and veiy 
<ialdom ao as to> convey meaaing. If few men would haate had 
fesolotioQ to write books with aud&.embacrasameotB, few likeiiie 
*waftM have wanted ayUty to. fold some better ei^AdifiBt. 

Three yeafsafaar his JFmttdue Lott^ 1667, he pahUahedibis 
Mufimn^ qf J Satg kmd i coenpiieiDg the whole fofa&e of GeoffiMy of 
Monmouthy and caDtinued.tothe Norman imraaioa. Why he 
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Amid ha?e i^v^n tbe fini part, wbich ke tcsmi not to beikf«^ 
9iid whicli is liBuver&aUy rejeccedy it is diAcvk to C6n|ectiire. 
The stjrie is harsh ; hut it ha» somethiiig of roug^ vigonrfWhidr 
perfas^s may ofi» ftUilie» Ifaoikgh k cannot pleaae. 

On.this history the ticeoaor again fixed his claws> and befarii 
he would tf^ftsimt it to the pvesa lore out atirana parts. Scma 
censures of the Sa^on monks were taken away» lest tbcf shouid 
he ^plied to. the modem deii^ ; and a chaiaclar of the^hmg 
parliament and asaombfy o( draiies was eaeliided ; ofwhiohtbe 
aythbrgare a tof^ to the earl of Angleaea, uid whicb» bring after- 
"watd ptihlishedf haa been since inserted io ita proper piace^ 

The aaaae year ww^ printed^ JPar^tii9e EegmmtdtmASmtfum 
Agwmtea^ a tragedy written in imitalion of the andani% and Jiever 
dneignedfaythemutfaerlbrthe'scsge* As these poeflM were pub. 
fished by another bdokseUer, it has been asked whether «r*»*>*?fiff 
was discouraged from reoeifing them by ds alow sale of the 
fcraiisr. Why a writer changed his bo okse i kr a handled y«sn 
agby I am &r from hoping to dsseowOT. €ortshii|^ he who in 
twt> years selte thirteen hundred copies of a vehime in iiuarto^ 
bought lor two payments of fife pomids each* has no jreaaon le 
repent his pwohaso. 

When Mikon showed FiorwU^ It$g0$md\i^ £limid» '' Thi%" 
said faey^is owing to ]«» ; te you {nit it in ao^ heni bf the 
^lestion you put to me at C^ttUbntt which otherwise Ihnd Heft 
diovight of/' 

His last poetical oflspring was his i^Tourite. He couk) noli 
as Ehraod rdab^s,- enduM to hear JPtumdiM JM9t pre&rrad to 
PmradUe Bt^oined. Many causes may vidate a writer's jodg* 
meot of his own works* On that which has cost hnamuohiabonr 
hesetea high value, becaivie.he iaunwilhng «o thmk that he has 
been diligent in vain ^ what has been, produced withoitttoilsopne 
efots is Considered with'd^ii^ «s a pi^ctf vigorous ftcultiea 
and fertile inventioa; and the last wQrk» whatever it be» has 
necessimly most of the grace of noarity. Milton, however h hap- 
pened, koA thia prejttdioei and had ii toluHieedf. 

To that mnAtiplidty of attitaR<9i^, imd exMwt of eomprishfisi^ 
sion, that entide this gneat author to<Hir ?eQ6fatiQ% may he added 
a kind of jhmnhle d»giHty,'Vdii<^;diAncltih(9dsin the meawMsst ser- 
vices to literutarei The epk poeti thecwitinivevtkt, the pal|<Mps% 
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having already deaeended to accominodate children urith a book 
<^ rudimentS} now, in the last years of his life, composed a book 
of logic, for the initiaticm of students in philosophy ; aBd-pidi>* 
lished, 1672, jirtU Logics fiknior JtuOiuiio ad Petri Sand Mttho* 
dum concinnata ; that is, ^' A new scheme of logic, accon&gno 
the method of Ramus/' I know not whether, even in this book* 
he did not intend an act of hostility against the universities ; ibr 
Ramus was one of the first oppugnecs of the old phikisophy, who 
distufbed with innovations the quiet of the schools. 

His polemical disposition again revived. He had now been 
safe so long, that he forgot his fears, and published a Trtatiae t^ 
true religion^ heremf^ %chiwh toterationj ondiAe best memU to fire^ 
vent the growth qffiofiery. 

But this little tract is modestly written, with respectful men-> 
tion of the church of England, and an' aj^al to the thiity nine 
wttcles. His principle of tderation is, agreemoat in the suffi- 
dency of the script ures ; and he extends it to all who, whatever 
their opinions are, profess to derive them from the sacred boc^« 
The papists appeal to other testimonies, and are therefore, in his 
Opinion, not to be permitted ^be liberty of either pubtic or private 
worship ; for though they plead conscience, we karoe no warranty 
he says, to regard- conscience which is not grounded in scrifUure, 
" Those who are not convinced hy his reasons, may be periiaps 
delighted with his wit. The term Roman Catholic is, he aaysy 
one of the fiofie*s buUs : it is particular universal^ or cfUhoUc ochU- 

matic. ^ 

He has, however, something better. As the best ^*eservB- 
tlve against popery, he recommends the diligent perusal of the 
scriptures ; a duty, from winch he warns the busy part of man- 
kind not to think themselves excused. 

He now reprinted his juvenile poems, with some additions. 

In the last year of his lifo he sent to the press, seeming to take 
delight in publication,- a collection of fomiliar ejustles in I^itin ; 
to which, being too few to make a volume, he atkled some aca* 
demical exercises, whidi perhaps he perused with ideasuref as 
theyrecaHed to his memoiy the da3Fs of youth, but for which 
nothing btit veneration for his name could now procwie areader . 

When he had attained 'his sl&ty«ixth year^ the gout, whh 
which he had been long torment€d^ prevailed over the enfeebled 
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pomtts ^ oainre; He died by a ({ttlet wi sihut evpintioiiy 
tilNmt the t«mh oi Novemben 16749 al Ul« houM in BunUl fieldi; 
and was |»umdii«xt hia feiker in tiae chancel of St. Giles at 
^npplegi^. His fimeral wisa ireiy j^eadidtf and numeroualy 
^t«i4ed. 

Upon his giuTe there is supposed to have been no memonal ; 
but in of|F tiaiB a n^onnisient . has been erected in Westminsler 
Abbey To the author qf PmwiUe Lo%t^ fay Mr. Benson, vbo has 
in the ii)scnpiiioi» bestowed more words upon himself than npoo 
Miltw. 

When the inscrliMicNa finr the monument of Philips^ in which 
he was said to be moH MUnmo ^eamtktsj was exhibited to Dn 
Sprat, then dean of W^atmimiler, he re&sed to admit it ; the 
Bailie of AfiltoQ ms, in his opinion) too detestable to be read on 
Iho waU of a buiidiDg: dedicated to devotion. Atlerimrjrt who 
QMOceeded bim> bdng author of the inacnpition, permitted its r^ 
ception. ^ And such has been the change of public c^imbp/* 
said: Dri Cbregory^ from whom I heard thb acconntf ^ that I hare 
seen erected in 4he church a ttatue of that maiii whoie name I 
imce knew considerod aa a pollution of its walls.'' 

Miton has the reputation of having been in his youth emiottil^ 
bsaotifii], so as to have been called the lady of his college, ifia 
hair, which w^ of alight brown, patted at the Ibreft^ and. hung 
^own upon his shoulders, accon^Kng fo the picture which he has 
^en of Adam. He was, however, not of ^e hennc stature} but 
rather below the middle size, according to Mr. Richardson, who 
mentions him as having narrowly escaped from bdng «Aorf and 
tfttck. He was idgorous aund active, and delighted m the exercise 
ef the sword, in which he is related to have been eminentfy skitfuL 
His weapon was, I believe, not the ra{»er, but the badcswoid, of 
winch he recommcaids the use in his book on edocaticm. 

Hk eyes aire ssod never to have- been bright ^ but, if h€ was a 
dexterous fencer, they must have beeti once quick. 

His domestic h^ts, so fai>as they are known, were those of a 
severe student. He drank Utde strong dru^ of any kioS, and 
fed without excess in quantity^ and in his earlier years without 
deMcacy erf* choice. In l»i^ youibh he stui^d late at night ; bet 
afterward changed his hours, and rested in bed from nine to finir 
in the summer, and five in winter. The course of his day was 
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best known after he was blind. When he first rose^ he heard a 
chapter in the Hebrew bible, and then studied till twelve ; then 
took some exercise for an hotir ; then dined ; then played on the 
organ, and sung, or heard another ong i then studied to six ; 
then entertained his visitors till eight ; then supped, and, lAer « 
pipe of tobacco and a glass of water, went to bed* 

So is his life described ; but this even tenor appears attain- 
able only in colleges. He that lives in the world will sometimes 
have the succesdon of his practice broken and confused. Visit- 
ors, of whom Milton is represented to have had great numbers, 
will come and stay unseasonably ; business, of which every man 
has some, must be done when others vdll do it. 

When he did not care to rise early, he had something read to 
him by his bedside ; perhaps at this time his daughters were 
employed. He composed much in the morning, and dictated in 
the day, sitting obliquely in an elbow chtdr, with his leg thrown 
over the arm. 

Fortune appears not to have had much of his care. In the civil 
vmn he lent his personal estate to the parliament ; but when, 
after the contest was decided, he solicited repayment, he met 
not only with neglect, but sharfi rebuke ; and, having tired both 
himself and his Mends, was given up to poverty and hopeless 
indignation, till he showed how able he was to do greater service. 

He was then made Latm secretary, with two hundred pounds 
a year ; and had a thousand pounds for his Defence qf the fieofile. 
His widow, who, after his death, retired to Namptwich in Chesh- 
ire, and died about 1729, is said to have reported that he lost two 
thousand pounds by intrusting it to a scrivener ; and that, in the 
general depredation upon the church, he had grasped an estate 
of about sixty pounds a year belonging to Westminster Abbey, 
wluch, like other sharers of the plunder of rebellion, he was after- 
ward obliged to return. Two thousand pounds, which he had 
placed in the excise office, were also lost. There is yet no reason . 
to believe that he was ever reduced to indigence. His wantSf 
being few, were competently supplied. He sold his library before 
his death, and left his fiimily fifteen hundred pounds, on which 
his widow laid hold, and only gave one hundred to each of his 
daughters. 
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Ifis liteamtiue ww iN^uestkiiaUy f^reat* He read all tbe laa^ 
gus^s which are ecmsidered either as leanied(»r polite; Hebrew^ 
with its two dialects, Greeki Latiny Italiaoy Frencht and Spanish. 
In Latin his skill was such as places him in the first rank of 
writers and critics ; and he appears to ha?e cultimted Italian 
with uncommon diligence. The books in which his daughter^ 
who used to read to him» represented him as roost delighting, 
after Homer, which he could almost repeat, were Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses and Euripides. His Euripides is, by Mr. Cradock's 
kindness, now in my hsoids ; tbe margin is sometimes noted ; 
but I have found nothing remarkable. 

Of the English poets he set most value upon Spenser, Shake- 
apeare, and Cowley. Spenser was apparently his &T0urite ; 
Shakespeare he may easily be supposed to likey with every 
other skilful reader ; but I should not have expected that Cow- 
ley, whose ideas of excellence. were <tifierent from his own, 
would have had much of his approbaticm. His character of 
Dryden, who sometimes visited him, was, that he was a good 
rbymist, but no poet* 

His theological opinions are said to have been first calviniati- 
cal ; and afterward, perhaps when he began to hate the presby- 
terlans, to have tended toward arminiamsm. In the mixed 
questions of theology and government, he never thinks that he 
can recede far enough from popery or prelacy; but what Baudius 
says of Erasmus seems applicable to him, magU hcibmt guod 
fiigeretf quam quod seqtieretur. He had determined rather what 
to condemn, than what to approve. He has not associated him- 
self with any denomination of protestants ; we know rather what 
he was not, than what he was* He was not of the church of 
Rome ; he was not of the church of England. 

To be of no church is dangerous. Religion, of which the 
rewards are distant, and which is animated only by faith and 
hope, wrDl glide by degrees out of the mind, unless it be invigo- 
rated and reimpressed by external ordinances, by stated calls to 
worship, and the salutary influence of example. Milton, who 
appears to have had full conviction of the truth of Christianity, 
and to have regarded the holy scriptures with the profoundest 
veneration, to have been untainted by an heredcal peculiarity of 
opinion, and to have lived in a confirmed belief of the immediate 
and occasional agency of Providence, yet grew old without any 
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idsibie nvorsfaip. In the jdistiibttCioR of his tomrsi there wfts no 
heme of pnyer, eitbor sditaiyy or vith bis liofiiaehold ; otaUa^ 
fKiblic prs^rs, he omitted all. 

Of this omission die reason has heeo sought iipatk a supposltiooy 
%hich ought never to be xnade^ that men tive with their oim 
i^probatioRj and justify their conduct to themselres. Prajrer 
<:ertaifily was not thought si^poifluous by him^ who iisprescsitft 
tMir first inrents aa pcaying acceptably m the state of ionoceaoe^ 
and efficaciously ai^er their fall. That be lived without pra|(er 
can hardly b^ affirmed ; his studies »id meditations weite an 
habitual prayer. The neg^ct of it in his family was probably a 
&ult for which he condemned himself) and which he intended 
to correct, but that death, as too often haf^p^is, inteiceplied his 
Tefemuuinn. 

His political notions were those of an acrimonious and surly 
inepublioan, fin* which it is not known diat he gave any better 
reason, Uian that a pn^uiar government vku ihe moit frugal ; Jhr 
ike trufifiing* pf a tMnarchy wouid set v/i an ordinary common^ 
wealth. It is surely very shallow policy) that supposes money to 
be the chief good ; and even this, without considiering that the 
support and expense of a court is^ fior the most party only a par- 
ticular kind of traffic, by ivhich money is circulated, without any 
national impoverishment. 

Milton's republicanism was, I am aindd, founded in an envious 
hatred of greatness, and a sullen desire of independence ; in 
petulance impatiei^ of cantit>l, and pride disdainful of super!* 
ority. He hated monarchs in the state, and prelates in the 
church ; for he hated all v^hom he ivas required to obey. It is 
to be suspected, that his predominant desire was to destroy rather 
than establish, and that he felt not so much the love of liberty as 
repugnance to authority. 

It has been observed, that they who most loudly clamour for 
liberty do not most liberally grant it. What we know of Milton's 
character, in domestic relations, is, that he was severe and arbi- 
trary. His family consisted of women ; and there appears in 
his books something like a Turkish contempt of females, as sub- 
ordinate and inferior beings. That his own daughters might not 
break the ranks, he suffered them to be depressed by a mean 
and penurious education. He thought woman made only for 
obediencei and man only for rebellion, 
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OMte&ii%«MkewceuiitiiMqrbeeBt^ecled. H]Bfti«ler,fiiift 
mmixA to Mr. Plaii]»9 tfterward Bianried Mr. Agais a ftiend 
df her first husbandi who succeeded him in the crovvn ofBce. She 
Jiad hgr her first husband^ Edward and JohB^ the two nephew* 
whom Milton educated ; and by her second, two danghtera. 

His bnsther, air Ghmtopher, had two daiighters» Mary and 
Catharine ;* md a son, Thomas, who auoeeeded Agar m the 
crmnk offices ^nd left a daughter living oi 1749 in Grostenor 
sHeet 

Miltcm bad children onty by his first wils ; Anne, Mary, and 
Deborah. Anne, thoiigh defiinned, married a master builder, 
asid cfied of her first child, Mary died single. Debondi mar- 
ried Ainviham Ciarfc, a weaver In Spitalfields, sad lived seventy 
aix years, to Aii^st 1729'. This is the daughter of whom pub- 
lic mentioB has been made. She oould repeat the first tinea «f 
Homer, the Metsmorphoaes, and some of Euripides, by liaving 
often read diem. Yet here incredulity is ready to make a stand* 
Many repetitions are necessary to fix in the memory lines not 
undet^tdod ; and why should Milton wish or want to hear them 
90 often ? These lines were at the beginning of tibe poems. Of 
ft hodk written In a language not understood, ^he beglonifig raisea 
no more attention than the end \ and as those that undetctaiid it 
know commonly the beginning best, its rehearsal will seldom be 
necessary. It is not likely that Milton required any passage to 
be so much repeated as that his daughter could learn it ; nor 
likely that he desired the initial lines to be read at all ; nor that 
^le daughter, weary of the di-udgery of pronouncing unideal 
sounds, would voluntarily commit them to memory. 

To this gentlewoman Addison made a present, and promised 
some establishment ; but died soon after. Queen Caroline sent 
her fifty guineas. She had seven sons and three daughters ; but 
none ofthemhad any children, except her son Caleb and her daugh- 
ter Elizabeth. Caleb went to fort St. George in the East Indies, 

* Both ^ese persons were Itving at Uoltovijr «lMKit the ftw 17Si, ani at 
that time possessed such a degree of health and strength as enabled them 
on Sundays and prayer days to walk a mile up a steep hill to Highgate 
ohapel. One of them was ninety two at the time of her death. Their par- 
entage was known to few» and their jiames were eomipted into Melfon. 
By the crown offlee, mentioned in the twt» last j^aragraplii, ^e are to im- 
derstand the crown office of the court of chancery. H. 
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and had two sons of whom nothing is now known. Eiiariieth 
married Thomas Foster^ a weaver in SpitaUields; and had seven 
children, wlio all died. She kept a petty grocer's or chandier^s 
shop, first at Holioway, and afterward in Cock lane, near SIm»«- 
ditch church. She knew little of her grand&ther, and that little 
was not good. She told of his harshness to his daughters, and 
hb refusal to have them taught to write ; and, in oppo6iti<») to 
other accounts, represented him as delicate, though tempeFate» 
in his diet. 

In 1750, Apiil 5, Comue was played for her benefit She had 
so little acquaintance with diversion or gaiety, that she did not 
know what was intended when a benefit was offered her. The 
profits of the night were only one hundred and thirty pounds^ 
though Dr. Newton brought a large coutribution ; and twenty 
pounds were given by Tonson, a man who is to be praised as often 
as he is named. Of this sum one hundred pounds were placed in 
the stocks, after some debate between her and her husband in 
whose name it should be entered ; and the rest augmented their 
little stock, with which they removed to Islington. This was 
the greatest benefaction that Paradise Lost ever procured the 
author's descendants ; and to thb he who has now attempted to 
relate his life, had the hcmour of contributing a prologue** 



IN the examination of Milton's poedcal works, I shall pay so 
much regard to time as to begin with his juvenile productions. 
For his early pieces he seems to have had a degree of fondness 
not very laudable ; what he has once written he resolves to pre- 
serve, and gives to the public an unfinished poem, which he 
broke off because he was notMng satined with what he had donet 
supposing his readers less nice than himself. These' preludes 
to his future labours are in Italian, Latin, and English. Of the 
Italian I cannot pretend to speak as a critic ; but I have heard 
them commended by a man well qualified to decide their merit. 
The Latin pieces are lusciously elegant ; but the delight which 
they afford is rather by the exquisite imitation of the ancient 
writers, by the purity of the diction, and the harmony of the num- 
bers, than by any power of invention, or vigour of sentiment. They 

• Johnson's Works, Vol. I. 
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sffe not afl of equftl value ; the elegies excel the odes ; and some 

tt the exercises on gunpowder treason might have been spared. 

The English poems, tliough they make no promises of Para* 

I dise Lost J* have this evidence of genius, that they have a cast 

original and unborrowed. But their peculiarity is not excellence ; 

if they differ from verses of others, they differ for the worse ; for 

they are too often distinguished by repuTuve harshness ; the com. 

lunation of words are new, but they are not pleaung ; the rhymes 

and epithets seem to be laboriously sought, and violently applied. 

. That in the early parts of his life he wrote with much care 

appears from his manuscripts, happily preserved at Cambridge^ 

in which many of his smaller works are found as they were first 

written, with the subsequent corrections. Such relics show how 

excellence is acquired ; what we hope ever to do with ease we 

must learn first to do with diligence. 

Those who admire the beauties of this great poet, sometimes 
force their ovm judgment into false approbation of his little pieces, 
and prevail upon themselves to think that admirable which is . 
only singular. All that short compositions can commonly attain^ 
b neatness and elegance. Milton never learned the art of doing 
Btde things with grace ; he overlooked the milder excellence of 
sittrity and softness ; he was a Hon that had no skill in dandling 
the kid. 

One of the poems on which much praise has been bestowed 
is Lycidaa ; of which the dicUonis harsh, the rhymes uncertain, 
and the numbers impleasing. What beauty there is, we must 
therefore seek in the sentiments and images. It is not to be 
ocmsidered as the effusion of real passion ; for passion runs not 
I after remote allusions a^ obscure opinions. Passion plucks no 
berries from tlie myrtle and ivy, nor calls upon Arethusa and 
Mincius, nor tells of rough satyvB and Jaunt vdth chven bed. 
Where there is leisure for ficdon, there is litde grief. 

In this poem there is no nature, for there is no truth ; there 
is no art, for there is nothmg new. Its form is that of a pastoral, 
easy, vulgar, and therefore disgusdng.; whatever images it can 
supply are long ago exhausted ; and its inherent improbalMlity 
always forces dissadsfacdon on the mind. When Cowley tells of 

\ • With the exception of Corous, in ivhich, Dr. Johnson afterward sajs^ 
^ may tctv plainly be discorered the dliwn or twilight of Paradise Lost. C. 
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Hervey, that they studied together, it is easy to suppose hovr 
much he must miss the compaaioB of his laboHi?S) 9»d the p9it«' 
ner of his discoveries ; but what image of tendenu^s c^ be ex- 
cited by' these lines I 

*' We drove a field, and both together heard 
What time the grey fiy vinda her siUtrj horn, 
Baljt^aing oiu* flooks witU the fresh dc^wa of oii^t" 

We know that they never drove a fieMy and diat they had na 
^aok^ to batten ; and though it be allowed that the i^epvesentation 
may be aUegodeal, the u%ie meaning is so uncertaitt and r^aaotet 
that it is never sought, becai^ it cannot be Imowa '«hen it is 
found. ' 

Among the flocks, and copses, and flowers, appear the heslfaon 
deides ; Jove and Pbcsbus, Neptune and ^olus> with a long traia 
of mythological imagery, such as a college easily su{^es. Notb* 
mg can less (Esplay knowledge, or less exercise iaveajtion* than 
to tell how a shepihevdhas lost his companion, and must now 
feed his flocks alone, without any judge of hi& skill la piping ; 
^M how one god asks another god what is become, of Ljrcidas^ 
and how neither god can telL He who thus grieves wUl esGcite 
ao sympathy ; he who thua praises will confer no honour. 

This poem has yet a grosser &ult. With these trifling fictiOBft 
are mingled the most awful and sacred truths, such a& ougjht 
never to be polluted with such irreverend combinadona. The 
shepherd likewise is now a feeder of sheep, and a^eeward an 
^cclestastical pastor, a superintendant of a chrisUui flock. Such 
equivocadons are always unskitful ; but here they are ipdes^ita 
and at least af^roach to impiety, of which, however, I beli^r^ 
the writer not to Jiave been conscious. 

Such is the power of reputation justly acquired, that ita bkuee 
drives away the eye from nice examination. Surely no vaaa 
could have, fencied tha^ he read LyddoB with pleasure^ haA he 
not known its author. 

Of the two pieces, V Allegro and // Fen^erosoj I believe opon^ 
ion i& unifcMrm ; every man that reads them, i^ads them with 
pfeasure. The authorjs design is not, what Theobald haa re* 
marked, merely to show how objects dedve their cokKUia fixma 
the mind, by representing the operation of the same things upon 
the gay and the melancholy temper, or upon the same man. as 
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ke is Alferentlf disposed ; but radier how, among the wccemrc 
v&miy of appearances, every disposition of mind takes hold ca 
those bf inrMah it may be graified. 

The cheerftU man hears the lark in the morning ; the/teMifve 
man hears the nightingale in the evening. The cheerfid roao 
sees the cock strati and hears the horn and hounds echo in the 
wood ; then walks not unseen to observe the glory of the rising 
•on, or listen tx> the ranging milkmaid, and view the labours of 
the ploui^man and the mower ; then casts his «yes about him 
orer scenes of smiling plmity, aid looks up to the distant towei^ 
^e reaideiioe of some ^r inhabitant ; thus he pursues rami 
gaiety through a day of labour or of play, and delights himself at 
i^sg^ with the fioiciibl narratives of superstitious ignonnce.' 

The fiendve mim, at one time, walks umeen to muse at mid- 
iright ; an4 at another hears the sullen curfew. If the weather 
Mves han home, he sits in a room lighted only by ghwng embcm 
or by a lonely kmp outwatches -the north star, to ^soover the 
habitudon of separate souls, and varies the shades of me^tatioBi 
by contempla^g the magnifioefit or pathetic scenes of tragk 
and epic poetry. When the monung comes, a mornmg gloomy 
wkh rani and wind, he walks imo ^e dark trackless wtwds, fiiHs 
asleep by some murmurhig water, and with mekmcholy enthusi* 
asm expects some dream of prognostication, or some music play- 
ed by aerial perfoirmers. 

^ Both mirth and metoncholy are solitary, silent inhriiitKnlsof 
the breast) that neither receive nor tran«nit commonioation ;'do 
mention is therefore made of a philosophical friend, or a pleasant 
companion. The seriousness does not arise ffom any partic^Mi- 
tion of calamity, nor the giiety fit>m the pleasures of the bottle. 
. The man of cheei:fiilne9B^ having exhausted the countty, tries 
what towered cities will afibrd, and mingles with scenes of splen- 
dour^ gay assembles, and nuptial festivities ; but he mingles a 
mere spectator, as, when the leanied comedies of Jonson, or the 
wild dramas of Shakespeare are exhibited, he attaads the theatre. 

The/i^'Mtveman never loses himself in crowds, but walks the 
cloister, or frequents the cathedral. Milton probably had not yet 
forsaken the church. 

^th his characters delight in music ; but he seems to thmk 
that cheerful notes would have- obtained from Pluto a complete 

vol.. I. 15 
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Asmisufxi of lEurydke, of whom soiemn sounds only procufed 9. 
cotidilioDal release. 

For the old age of cheerfuhiess he makes no provisioD ; bat 
melflticboly he amducts widi great dignity to the close of life, 
ifis cheerfulness is vithoat levity, and his penuT^ess Wi^bpiU 
asperity. 

Through these two poems the images are properly ^lecte^t 
and nicely distinguished ; but the colours of the dtcti^n seem nefc 
sufficiently discriminated. I know not whether the characters 
are kept sufficiency apart. No mirth can^ indeed^ be fimnd ia 
hb melancholy ; but I am afraid that I always meet some meUm-^ 
choly in his mirth. They are two noble efforts of imaginatian.* 

The greatest of his juvenile perfiormsnces is the Meuk of 
Conau, in which may very plainly be discovered the dawn or 
twifi^t of Paradiae Lost. Milton appears to have fimaed very 
eariy that system of diction, and mode of verse, which his mb* 
turer judgment approved, and fnmi which he never endeavoaredl 
nor desired to deviate. 

' Nor does Comua affi)rd only a specimen of his language; itex- 
hUsits likewise hts power of description and his rigour of senti* 
ment, employed in the praise and defence of virtue. A wmk 
more truly poetical b rarely found ; allusions, images, and do>* 
scriptive epithets, embellish almost every period with larak 
decoration. As a series of lines, therefore, it may be conndered 
as worthy of all the admiration with which the votaries have re- 
ceivedit - « ' 

As a drama it is deficient. The action is not jntibable. A 
mad^, in those parts where supernatural intervention b admitted} 
mutt indeed be given up to all the freaks of imagination ; lMit» 
so &r as die acdan is merely human, it ought to be reasondde> 
which can hardly be said <^ the conduct of the two toithers ; 
who, when their sbter sinks with fedgue in. a pathlen wildemeas, 

* Mr. Warton intimates, and there can be little doubt of the truth of bis 
conjecture, that Milton borrowed many of the images in these two fine po- 
ems from << Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy,** a book published in 1621, 
and «fc awidry timet tinee, abounding in leaninf , eurioos iofnimatieti, m»A 
pleasantry. Mr. Warton says, that Milton appears i» have been an altcm- 
tive reader thereof; and to this assertion I add, of my own knowledgea^ that 
it was a book that Dr. Johnson frequently resorted to^ as many others have 
done, for amusement after the fiitigue of study. H. 
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wander bc»(!i awc^ together in search of berries too ftr to find 
their way back, and leave a helpless lady to all the sadnesa and 
danget of solitude. Thb, however, is a defect overbalanced by 
its conveinence* 

What deserves more reprriiension ia, that the prologue spoken 
in the wild wood by the attendant spirit is addressed to the audi- 
ence ; a fliode of communication so contrary to the natuve of 
dramadc representation, that no precedents can svippon it. 

The discourse of the sx^rk is too long ; an objection that may 
be made to almost all the following speeches ; they have not the 
sprightHness of a dialogue animated by reciprocal cootentiony 
iMt seem ratiher declamations deliberately composed, and fonnalo 
]y repeated, on a moral question. The auditor therefore listens 
as to a lecture, wtttout passion, without anxiety. 

The song of Comus has airiness and jollity ; but, what may 
recommend Milton's morals as' well as his poetry, the invitations 
to pleasure are so generifi' ^^ ^7 eiccite no distinct imagea 
of corrupt enjoyment, and take no dangerous hold on the fincy. 
The following sdUoquies of Comas and the lady are elegant, 
bui te<^fiousw The song must owe much to the vdice if it ever 
cm delight. At last the l^^thers enter, wkh too much tranquil* 
pty ; audi when they have feared lest their sister should be in 
duiger, and hoped that she is not in danger, the elder makes 
a ^keech in praise of chastity, and the younger finds how fine it 
is to be a phitosopher. 

Then descends the s^^rit in the form of a shepherd ; and ths 
brother, mstesd of being in haste to »sk his help, praises his 
sia^ittg, and inquires Ma business in that place. It is remarka- 
hktj that fit this interview the brodier is takoi with a short fit of 
rhyming. The spirit relates that ibt lady is in the power of 
Conuis ; the brother moralizes again ; and the spirit makes a 
leBg^.narration of no use because it is &lse, and therefore un* 
suitable to a good being. 

In all these parts the language is poetkal, and tiie sentiments 
at« generous ; but there is something wanting to allure attention. 
Tbe ^wpule between the tody and Comus is tiie most animat- 
ed «ad affec^g soeMs of the dmma^ and wants nothing but a 
biij^er teciprocation of objections and replies to invite attention 
and detaiA it. 
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The songs are vigorous, and fidl of imageiy ; t»ut Hhnnf Mt 
harsh in their diction, and not very musical in their numbers* 

Through^t the whole, the figures are too bold, and the lan- 
guage too luxuriant for dialogue. It is a drama in the ^ic 
style, inelegantly splen^, and tediously instructive. 

The Sonnets were written in different parts of Milton's liSe^y 
upon different occasions. They deserve not any particular ciit* 
icism ; for of the best it can only be said, that they are not bad ; 
and perhaps only the eighth toid the twenty first are .truly enti- 
tled to this slender commendation. The &biic of a sonnet, how- 
ever adapted to the Italian language, has never succeeded in ours, 
which, having greater variety of terminadon, requires the rhymes 
to be often changed. - 

Those little pieces may be despatched without much anxiety ; 
a greater work calls for greater care. . I am now to exsamine 
Paradiae Lost ; a poem, which, considered with respeet to de- 
sign, may claim the first place, and witK respect to performaacet 
the second, among the productions of the human mind. 

By the general consent of critics, the first praise of genius la 
due to the writer of an epic poem, as it requires an assemblage 
of all the powers which are singly sufficient for other compoai- 
tions. Poetry is the art of uniting pleasure with truth, by caOmg 
imaginadon to the help of reason. Epic poetry underlies to 
teach the most important trulJis by the most ][>leasing precepts, 
and therefore relates some great event in, the most afiectkig 
manner. History must supply the writer widi the rudimenta of 
narration, which he must improve < and exidt by a nobler art,' 
must animate by dramatic energy, and diversify by retroapection 
and andcipadon ; morality must teach him the exact bounds* -and 
Afferent shades, of vice and virtue ; from policy, and the ptmc- 
dee of life,' he has to learn the discrimbadons of character* and 
the tendency of the passicxis, either single or comfanied;. aoid 
physiology must supply him with illustrations and images. To 
put these materials to poedcal use, b required an imaginatioii 
capable of painting nature, and realizing fiction. Nor is he yet 
a poet, dll he has attained the whole extention of his hmg^Migey 
distinguished all the delicades of phrase, and all the. ooloai» of 
words, and learned to adjust their different soufids to all }he 
rieties of metrical moduladon. 
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Bmsu k 0f opudon tbat the poet'sfint woik is Co find a moralj 
whkh \m fable is afierward to illustrate and establish. This 
seems to have been the process only of Milton ; the rnxaH of 
other poems is incidental and ccmsequent ; in MUt^n's only it is 
essential and intrinsic* His purpose was the most useful and 
the most arduous ; to vindicate the vfoy of God to Tnan $ to show 
the leasonabteness of religion^ snd die necessity of obedience to 
diedhine law. 

To convey this moral, there must be a fabley a narration art* 
ftdly constructed^ so as to excite curiosity^ and surpriib expecta* 
tioD. In this part of his worki Milton must be conftssed to haye 
equafied every other poet He has involved in his account of 
the &11 of man, the events which preceded, and those that were 
to Mow it ; he has interwoven the whole system of theology 
vrith such propde^, that every part apptears to be necessary ; and 
scarcely any recital is wished shorter for the sake of quickening 
the progress of the main actioo. 

The 8%^ject of an epic poem is naturally an event of great 
impoftahce. That of Milton is not the destrucdon of a city, the 
C(»id«ict of a colony, or the foundation of an empire. His subject 
is the fate of worids, the revolutions of heaven and of earth ; re- 
b^on against the sujHreme King, raised by the highest order of 
created beings ; the overthrow of their host, snd the punishment 
of Ihehr crime ; the creation of a new race of reasonable creatures I 
their original happiness and innocence, their forfeiture of immor- 
taHty, and their restoration to hope and peace. 

Oteat events can be hastened or retarded only by persons of 
elevated dig^ty. Before the greatness displayed in MiIt(Hi*8 
poem, aU other greatness shrinks away. The weakest of his 
agents are the highest and noblest of human beings, the original 
partita of mankind ; witih whose actions the elements consented ; 
on whose rectitude, or deviation of will, depended the state of 
terrestrial' nature, ai|d the condition of all the future inhabitants 
of the globe. 

Of the other agents in the poem, the chief are such as it is 
krev^rence lo name on sl%ht occasions. The rest were lower 
poweijs ; 

■ ■ • ■ of vhich the least eould wield 
Those elementiy and arm hira with the fore^ 
Of all iheir regioJiB ; 
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powers^ which only the co&trol of OimupotoUce resdains ftoiu 
laying creation waste^ and filling the vast expanse of space witl» 
ruin and confusion. To display the motives and actkms of betng» 
thus sttperior^ ao far as human reason can examine themrOr 
human imagination represent them, is the task which this mighly 
poet has undertaken and performed. 

In the examination of epic poems much specQlatioi| i» coat* 
monly employed upon the characters. The characters in the 
Paradise Loaty which admit of examination, are those of angels 
and of matt j of angels good and evil ; of man in his innocent 
and sinful state. 

Among the angels^ the virtue of Raphael is mild and placid^ of 
easy condescensicm and free communication ; that of Michael is 
regal and lofty, and, as may seem^ attentive to the dignity of liis 
Qwn nature. Abdiel and Gabriel i^^ar occasionally^ and act as 
every incident requires ; the solitary fidelity of Abdiel is very 
amiably painted. 

Of the evil angels the characters are more diversified. To 
Satan, as Addison observes, such sentiments are given as suit the 
most exalted and moat depraved being* Milton has been censured 
by Clarke* for the imfuety which sometimes breaks from Satan's 
mouth. For there are thoughts, as he justly remarks, which no 
observation of character can justify, because no good man would 
willhigly permit them to pass, however transiently, through his 
own mind. To make Satan speak as a rebel, without any suck 
expressions as might taint the reader's imagination, was indeed 
one of the great difficulties in Milton's undertaking ; and I can- 
not but think that he has extricated himself with great happi- 
ness. There is in Satan's speeches little that can give pain to a 
pious ear. The language of rebellion cannot be the same with 
that of obedience. The malignity of Satan foams in haughtiness 
and obstinacy ; but his expressions are comnoonly gieneraly and 
1)0 otherwise offensive than as they are wicked* 

The other chiefs of the celestial rebellion are very judiciously 
discriminated in the first and second books ; and the ferocious 
character of Moloch appears, both in the battle and the councilf. 
with exact consistency. 

To Adam and to Eve are given, during their innocence, such 
sentiments as innocence can generate and utter. Their love is 

• Author of the « Ess^j on study." Dr. J. 
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imre foenerokoec and mutual veneration ; their tepaatsaM with- 
out luxuiy, and their diligence without toH. Their ad drca a c i to 
their Maker have little more than the voice of adooinidon and 
gradtude. Fruitioii left them ootlung^ to aaki and innor^wice left 
them nothing to fear. 

But with guik enter diatmat and diacord* mutual aceuiationi 
and 8tufaix>ni self defence ; they regard each other with alienated 
minds, and dread their Creator as the avenger of their tianagrea* 
sion. At last they seek shelter in has mercyy soften to repent* 
ance, and melt in supplication. Both before and after the fidl, 
the superiority of Adam is diUgently suatdined. 

Of the firoMie and the marveUowy two parts of a Tidgar epic 
poem, which immarge the critic in deep consideratian, the Para* 
due Lo$t requires Ettle to be said. It contains the htslory of a 
mkacle, of creadon and redemption ; it displays the power and 
the mercy of the Supreme Being ; the probable therefore b 
marvelloas, and the marvelkNts is probable. The substance of 
the narrative is truth ; and, as truth allows no choice, it is, like 
necessi^, superior to rule. To the accidental or adventitious 
parts, as to every thing huonn, some slight exceptions mi^ be 
made ; bi^t the main fabric is immovably supported. 

It is justly remarked by Adcfison, that tliis poem has, by the 
oatiire of its subject, the advantage above aU others, that it ia uni- 
versally and perpetually interesting. All mankind wiH, through 
all ages, bear the same relation to Adam and to Eve, and must 
peutake of that good and evil which extend to diemselves. 

Of the machinery^ so called from BAt i^i fit^x^nt* by which ia 
meant the occasional mterposition of supernatural power, another 
fordle topic of cridcal remarks, here is no room to speak, because 
everything is done under the immediate and yisSblt c&rection of 
Heaven ; but the rule is so fer observed, that no part of the aedon 
could have been accomplished by any ol3ier means. 

Of ^9ode9^ I think there are duly two, contained in Raphaera 
relsdon of the war bi heaven, and Michael's prophetic account 
of the chang^es to happen in this world. Both are closely con* 
nected with the great action ; one was necessary to Adam as a 
warning, the other as a consolation. 

To the completeness or integrity of the design, nothing can be 
objected ; it has distinctly and clearly what Aristotle requires, a 
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begiWQg, a Biiddle» aad an end. There is periups no poeiii>o( 
the same lengthy fix>m which so tittle can be taken without. 9^ 
parent nwfiiation. Hwe are no ftmeial games^ not is there aof 
long descriptioii of a shidd. The short d^sdons at the.be- 
gimiing of the third, sev^ith, and mnth books, might doiibtiess 
be spsred ; but superfluities so beairtiiul, who would take aw^ ? 
or who does not wish that the author of the Mad had gratified ' 
succeeding^ ages with a little knowledge of himself ? Peiiiaps 
no passages are more frequently or more attentively read than 
those eactrinsic paragraphs; and,since the end of poetry is (dea&o 
ure, that cannot be unpoetical with which all are pleased. 

The questions, whether the action of the poem be strictly 
on^ whether the poem can be propeily termed heroicf and who 
is the hero, are rused by such readers as draw their pdnciples 
of judgment rather from books than from reason. Milton, 
though he entitled Farddise LoMt ,cxAy a fioem^ yet * calls it hbn- 
self Aermc sang. Dryden petukukly and indeoendy-doDies the 
heroism of Adam, because be was overcome ; but there ia no 
reason why the hero should not be uitfortunate, except calahtiali* 
ed practice, since success and virtue do not go neoessmly to* 
gedier. Cato is the hero of Lucan ; but Lucan's authority w91 
not be suifisred by Quintilian to decide. However, if success be 
necessary, Adam*s deceiver was at last crushed ; Adam was 
restored to his Maker's &voar, and therefore may securely re* 
sume his human rank. 

After the scheme and &bric of the poem, must be consider* 
ed its component parts, the sentiments and the dtf^tion. 

The 9eraimtn$9f as expressive of manners, or appn^iriatad to 
characters, are, for the greater part, unezcepliooiMy just 

Spl^idid passages, containii^ lessons of moraUty, or pisc^ta 
of prudence, occur seldom. Such is the original formation of 
this poem, that, as it admits no human mailhers till the foil^ it 
can give tittle assislance to humiui conduct Its end is to raise 
the thoughts i^K>ve sublunary cares or pleasures: Yet the fnraiae 
of diat fortitiidet with which Abdiel maintained h» singufauity e£ 
virtue i^;ainst the scorn of multitudes, may be aocommodatad to 
all times ; and Raphael's re^xx>f of Adam's cuiiosily after the 
planetary motiois, with the answer returned by Adam} may 
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he rnn i ien tfy oppMed to any rule of life wUch aiqr poet lae 
delteered. 

The thoughts which are occaakxially called forth in the pvas- 
resa, are auch as could only be produced 'by an iawfj^inatioo in 
the haghest degree fervid and active^ to which materiala were 
supplied by incessant study and mdimited cunoaity. The heat 
of Mihon's mind might be said to sublimate his learaingt to 
throw off into his work the spirit of sdence, iwmiDgled with its 
grosser parts. 

He had considered creation in its whole extent^ and hb de* 
scriptions are therefore learned. He had accustomed hisiroeg* 
ination to unrestrained iodulgenccy and his' conceptions ther^bre 
were extensive. The characteristic quality of his poem is sub- 
timity. He sometimes descends to the eleganti but Itts element 
is the great. He can occaaionaUy invest himsdf with grace.; 
but htt natural port is gigantic loftiness.* He can pleaae when 
pleasure is reqiured ; but it is his peculiar power to astonish. 

He seems to have been well acquainted with his own genioty . 
and to know what it was that nature had bestowed upon him mote 
bomitifully than upon others ; the power of displaybg the vast* 
illuminating the sploi^d) enforcing the awlul, darkening the 
gloomy 9 and aggravating the dreadful ; he therefore chose a sub- 
ject on which too much could not be said* on which he might 
tire his foncy without the censure of extravagance. 

The appearances of nature, and the occurrencea of life, did 
not satiate his appetite of greatness. To paint things as th^ 
are, requires a minute attentioni and emf^ys the memory rather 
than the fency . Milton's delight was to sport in the wide regions 
of possibility ; reality was a scene too narrowfor his mind. He 
sem hb feculties out upon discovery, into Worids where only imag- 
ination can travel, and delighted to form new modes of existence) 
and fomish sentiment and action to superior beings, to trace the 
counsels of hell, or accompany the choirs of heaven. 

But he could not be always in other worlds ; he must some- 
times, revisit earth, and tell c^ things viuUe and known. When 
be cannot ruse wonder by the sublimity of his mind, he gives 
delight by its fertility. 

* Algarotti terms it gi^antesea BuhKmitd Milttmiana. Br. J. 
vol.. X. 16 
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WliMoY^r be 1» Mib)€€t, he atyer ftflt le ttt Ute imigiiiiMn 
But his images and descriptions of the scenes or opecetiaas of 
nittti^ tb liot seem to be alwttfs copied from origmal ftraiy nor 
t6 fad^ ^ fiwBhaessy racitiesst and' energy of immediate obsev^ 
inMon. He saw nature, as Diyden expresses it» tkrougk $ke 
^etaiti^B of -^ooki^; and on tnont occasions calls ieaming to hift- 
aasistahoe. The garden of Eden brings to lus womd the vale of. 
JSnm^ where ProserpiAa was gathering fiowofrs. Satan makes 
his way through figh^ elements, tike ^drgo between tiie Qw- 
ngtn ibck«t or Ui^99t4f betireen the two SieiSan whirlpoblsi whi^ 
he tthtmned Omrybdit on the larboanL The mythelogiGal alhH* 
alMis have been jostty censored, as not being alwa^rv used with 
Dodee of tiieir tanitjr ; bm they contribute mriet^ toihe narratioQy 
a0d produee an alternate exeroise of the m^nory and the Sui^* 

His similes are less numerous, and more Tarious, than these 
of his predecieasom. Bot he does not confine himself wiiNb Ae 
limits of i^gorMi eomparison ; l»s great exoeHence is ampUtudet 
and he eicpandiB the adtreniilioos image beyond the dim^iaktaa 
whieh the oecadon mqidred. Tfans, comparing the sld^ of 
Salail to the orb of the moon, he croirda this imagination wkh yie 
cttMsovet^ of ^^ t6led6op6) and afi the wdndem wMch Uie teles- 
cope diffoovers. 

Of his moral semSmentft it is hardly praise to afiirm that they 
excel those of ill Other poets ; fbirtliis superiori^ he was indMfceiti 
to his aoqut&itBtKee wtfh Ae sacred writhigs. Tlie andent cfle 
pbets, i¥anting the %ht of i^velation, were very unsyiM teach*'' 
el^ oF virtue; their principal chamcters may be greats bnt idanf- 
are not amlablle. The reader may rise from Aeir works with • 
greater degree rf active or passive fordtude, and somdlimea cf 
prudence ; but he will be able to carry away few precepts of Jia* 
tide, and none of mercy. 

From the Itafian writers it appears, ^t the advanUqgea Itf 
even chrisdan knowledge may be possessed In Vain. Ariosfifa 
prlhrfty is generally known ; and though the de^enmct ^Jkm^ 
sdhm mayl)e conridered as a sacred subject^ the poet has be^ 
v^ry spaifag of moral ^struedon. 

In Milton every Ime breathes sanctity of thought, and pUfiilf 
of manners, except when the train of the narration requires 
the introduction of the rd)elliotts spirits ; and even they are 



rmqit H kd to ackimiMge thck nri^oc&Ni t* Oodi ift fvclia 
mnwgr as ewatea tcnerence and cumfirn M [Hety» 

Of hmaaa beings, thore ar« littt two ; tet those tW4> are die 
panenu of mankndi TenuiMe befim their fiOl Sur di|^ wi 
ianoceiice) and amiaUe aft^r it Sat rspenmiice and siibmiiaion> 
Im their ftnat stale theiraftctioD is tender witiioiit weafcnessi anil 
t|»eir piet|r setfime vritboiH passumptioii. Wbenthey iuMre siiif 
nedy they show how diacord begiiis in mfUual firail^t and hfyw ft 
9ii|^ to cease in mutual Ibrbeaiaape; hew ooprft^enna f^ ikhe 
divine favour isfer&itedbf sinysodhow.bt^ofpardoii^in^he 
obtained by i»emtenoe ^d pn^wr* A sti^ of iDBoceac^ ve si^ 
QB^'Caumv^ if indeedi in our present niaeiyy it be pc^a^iUe to 
cpB6eive.it i but the sealinnNits and worship pi:oper to a fiUlea 
snd oBBDdBUg brings we have all to ieanib a» we have idl to 



The poeti whatever be deney is aliriys gresiu Our Fopgani- 
tQi% in their firs$ stato» eonvecsed with angelsi even wi^en fbHjT 
sDd ain hsd degraded theni> thf^r.-had not in their hwnnlirfnnMk 
fiort qf mea» 4mf^9i sod tfa^ qbe again to rtjeaantjaliepnfc 
whsQ vo find dial their pnf era insre heard. 

An humsn psssuwa^ not enter the woaU befioire the (4k 
there is in the ParatU^e Lqh littie importunity far the fMttetk^ 
kit what Utt}e t^m is has not been lost* That pasani whkk is 
pafvfiar to rational nature* the angnish ariaing from Uie cen^ 
flsiousaefaef traasgressioni and the hocnirs atton^ag the sense 
ef the divine dispteasuret are very justly dea ori bed and ibnahlf 
iaipneaaed. But the psssioos are moved only on one occasion.; 
sabkinsity is.Uie ffsneral and pmvailing quality m. this, poem ; 
snbhinky variously modified^ sometimes descriptive> sometime^ 
argitmentai&ve. 

The defecU and &ults of Paradise LQtt^ ibr fikults and defects 
every wotk ef.man.must have»it 4s the businessof impartial cik- 
ioisfla to dLacoiaer^ As in (fii^lfl^ing.the.enGelienoe of Milton^! 
have no^ made long quotationa, because of selecting beauties 
there had been no end) I shall in the same general- manner men- 
tion that which seems to desenre eimsuee ; fiv what £ogltshman 
C9&iafcndeli|^in traascraMng passsges) whidi* if they lessen 
the reputation of Milton> diminish in some degree the honour of 
our country ? 
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The genefttiity of my dcfecine Awa not admit tbc ftcquent 
nodce of verbal inaccuracies; whkh Betitley, perhaps better 
•kiUed in grammar than m poetry, has oHen found, though he 
sometinies made them, and which he imputed to the obtrusiDns 
of a reviser, whom the author's blindness obliged him to employ. 
A si^KK>ation, 4*ath md i^vundleBs, if he thought it true ; and 
vHe and pernicious, if, as is said, he in private aUowed itto be 
&lse. 

The plan of PoroeSae Lo0t has this inconveinence, that it com- 
prises neither human actions nor human mtoiners** The man 
ttid woman who act and suffer, are in a state which no oliier 
man ot woman can ever know. The reader finds no transaetioD 
in which he can be engaged ; beholds no condition in whieh he 
can by any effort of imagination place himself ; he has, therefore, 
little natural cariosity or sympathy* 

We all, indeed, fieel the effects of Adam's disobedience ; we 
all sin like Adam, and Hke lum must all bewail one offimces ; 
we have restless and insidious enemies in the Mien ang^s } and 
in the blessed s^ts we have guardiims and friends ; in the re- 
demption of mankind we hope to be. included ; in thedeseripdon 
of heaven and hell we ar^ sui'ely interested, aa we are^ all to 
reside hereafter either in the regions of horror or of blias«^ 

But these truths are too important to be new ; they ha(vebeen 
taught to onr infimcy ; they have mingled with our solitary 
thoughts and fiimiliar conversaUon, and are habituaUy interwoven 
with the whde texture of life. Being therefore not newi diey 
raise no unaccustomed emotion in the mind ; what we knew 
before, we cannot learn ; what is not une:qpected» cannot sur- 
prise. 

Of the ideas suggested by these awful scenes, from some we 
recede with reverence, except when stated hours require their 
association; and from others we shrink with horror, or admit 
them only as ssdutary infiic(ion8» as counterpoises to our interesu 
and passions* Such images rather obstruct the caseee of fancy 
than incite it. 

Pleasure and terror are indeed the genuine sources of poetry ; 
but poetical pleasure must be such as human knagpnaticn can at 

* Bat, wj% Dr. Warton, it has throughout a reference to hamfta life 9sA 
aiBflDai. C. 
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least conceive ; and poetical terror sueh as bunian strength and 
ibtdtude may combat. The good and evil of eternity aiv too 
ponderous for the wuigsof wit ; the ndnd sinki under them in 
passive helplessness, content with cafan heMef and humble ado- 
Tation. 

Known truths, however, may take a dHferent appearance, and 
be cenveyed to the mmd by a new train of intermedate images. 
This Milton has undertaken, and performed with pregnancy and 
vigpur of mand peculiar t» himself. Whoever considers the few 
raAal posidens which the scriptures BMbtdtd him, wilt wonder 
by what energetic operation he expanded them to such extent, 
and ramified them to so much variety, restrained as he was by 
religious reverence fhsm licendousness of ficdon. 

Here is a full display of the uiuted force of study and gefdus ; 
of a great accumulation of materials, with judgment to digest, 
and &ncy to combine them. Milton was able to select irom 
nature, or fitmi story, from ancient fkble, or fhrni modem science, 
whatever could illustrate or adom his thoughts. An accumuhi- 
tioi of knowledge impregnated his mind, fermented by study, 
and exaked by ima^nation. 

It has been therefore saU, without an hidecent hypeiboie, by 
one of his encomiasts, that in readmg FaraA$e Loaty we read a 
\)Ook (^universal knowledge. 

But original deficience cannot be supplied. The want of hu- 
man interest is always felt. Paradi%e Lost is one of the books 
winch the reader admires and lays down, and forgeu to take up 
again. None ever wished it longer than it is. Its perusat is a 
duty rather than a pleasure. We read Milton for instruction, 
retire hiltfassed and overburdened, and look elsewhere for recre- 
ation ; we desert our master, and seek for companions. 

Aiiodier inconvenience of Milton*^ de^gn is, that it requires 
the description of what cannot be described, the agency of spirits. 
He saw that immateriality supplied no images, and that he could 
not show angels acting but by instruments of action ; he there- 
fore invested them with form and matter. This, being neces- 
sary, was therefore defensible ; and he should have secured the 
coHttfltency of his system, by keeping immateriality out of sight, 
and enticing hi^ reader to drop it. from his thoughts. But he 
has UDhappily perplexed his poetry with bis phik)B0|^. His 
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brfemal wd icekfttnl pcww* we ixanatiaaes pure spkkt and 

tWBCB h«U and the new worW, be » m^anger of itoWttg » *»*« 
weoity, and is aapportod bf a ga«t<)f nang vapours, h^ h«i # 
to^4 wlieaiie awowi^a tte<Ofl<i,iieaew»tobe»i«resi^ 
that em pcnetsate maiter atpteawir© i vfcen iia #to»^ i^ i» ^ 
^wi»#^r,)ie hw at kaat * dct«*is*nftd fo™ ; andwiiettteis 
iNnMisbt MSm GabiieW he haa a tfiw and & shield, whiph be^faa^ 
tbepiyiifer of Udiiig m the taed* ii»^i«h the amia«f ihe contain 
ing aiig^a ai« evide&tiy i9aleiaal» 

The vidgi^r inhaUtants of Paotewowwia* beiDg ii«ci»*<»-«ij^ 
^n/#, are 01 iiirjff, lA^Mij* wi^Aa^ Uaaitcd apac^i 

jet » tbe tefele* wlpa they wte oi«rwhelmed by Hio«m^i»a, 
their armc^B* him thoHy cmshed in vfim their subsUmcej W9w 
grown gr9^, hu aitm^g. Thi^ Ukewfae happeoed ^o the onoer^ 
nipladjaQi^wha wero oTen&iwm <Ae «««««• ^ thmr.furvM^ 
fit umrmod the» im§hi e0gi^ m ^fiMs have ewidai hy c 
timiirrewme. Even as aphrila thi^ are faaidf &pmtii«l ; £m^ 
contraction and remove are images (rf* matter } bttt if they ceiiUl 
faa?lfe eaoaped wathoat their aifmeur, they mght ba^ escaped 
Scorn iti and left only the ^vapty cover to be battered. Vmik 
ivhen he ridea on a sunbeam^ is imperial ; Sirtwi ia owtterhd wJwaft 
he iaafioud «f the pioweaa of Adam. 

The, coQ&ttoii of apirtt and inatterf wbbch perv$i4ea the wMe 
narratiim of the war of heairen> £Ds it withifioongniity $ and the 
bflok, m vMch it ia relaaed is, I beiievef the^miuiteof chiMren> 
and gradmUy ne^ected as knowledge is ktcreaeed. 

Afiier tbe operalion ef immfAerial agents, wlM<:h oaniNit be 
explained, may^ be eonsldered ik»i of aUe^cical peraens, wbkb 
tafe BO »al existence. To ejcalt causes into agmit% to iasrest 
.abstract ideas with fintD, and ipnmate them with aaiv%9 hap 
alawya been the right pf poetry. But such airy beings^fffes far 
the most part, aufiered only to do theirnatural ofiioe, and reMro* 
Thus fiHBie teUs a tale, and "vietory hovers onrer a general, i^t 
perehes on a stmdard ; but £une and victory can do no mee»i 
To give them any re^ employment, or ascribe to them anynmr 
terial agency, is to make themallegoricalrno longer, but toaboek 
the mind by ascribing eflfects to nonentity. In ^e Fromethew^ 
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JBxbfhMSi we we vitUenee and Birtngtkf aad io tke JUeestm of 
&ui|Ki<le8, we see ttetoAf bios^c u|xm the coi^t, all as actiTO 
petsofift cf the draiaa ; iMit no pnetfimOB cio juatify abtiin%» 

Milum'saiieg^ofainaiiddeaaitt trndoobtedl^fii^ Sn 
k Indeed tlie motber of death, and aaay be allowed tobe tbepot^- 
tress of beU ; birt wJm they atop a» jwmey of Sal«^ a jounicf 
^described aa real, and when death offers him battle, Uie allegeiy 
is broken. That sin and death should hate ahown the way «» 
K^, mifht hairje been aliowed ; b«l tliey cannot fitK:ffitatc the pas- 
^ge by building a bridge, because the diflicidty df Satan's paa* 
sage is described as real and 8ehsibi6,'and the bridge ought to he 
only figurative. The heU assigned to the rdieilkma apirits is 
deseribed as not less locid than the reaidence of man. It is ph^ 
ced In some distant pait of space, separated fiwm the regions of 
harmony and order by a chaotic waste and an tsiocciipied vac»> 
ity ; bat «m and dmth worked up a mole of agyi amiw f w^ ee- 
mented with asfifUiifuB; a work too bulky fer aieal afchitects. 

Tins unskilM allegory appears tome one of the greatest ioihs 
of <^e poem \ and io this there was no temptation, but the an* 
Dior's (^ini(Mi of its beauty. 

To f his conduct of the narrMife some cbjections may he made. 
9mt% is with great expeetalioii brought before Gabriel hi para- 
dhse, antf is suflered to go away unmoles^d. The creation of 
man is represented as the oohsequence cuf die mcuity \dk in 
heaven iiy the expulsion of the rdM^s; yet Satan m«itais it as 
a report rift in hearom before his d<^rture. 

To find setnxments for the state of innocence, was yeof diffi* 
cult; and something of anticipation perhaps n now aaidtlieii 
discovered. Adam's ^course tii dreams seems not tote ^ 
apectdatictti of a new created bekig. I know not whether hb 
answer to the angers reproof Ibr curiosity does not want some* 
. l%feg of propriety ^ it is die speedi fci a man aoc^Konted with 
many other men. Some phflosophical netkws, espedaily when 
the pidlosephy i^ false, might hare been better omitted The 
angel, in a compaiisoB, speaks of timxnrmtit deery before deer 
were yet timorous, and before Adam could understand the com- 
parisen. 

Dryden remarks, that MUton . has some fiats among his eleira* 
tions. This is <»ily to say, that aH the parts are not equaL Irs 
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every work, one part must be for the sake of others ; a palace 
must have passages ; a poem must have transitions. It is no 
more to be required that wit should always be bla:dng, than that 
^e sun should always stand at noon. In a great work there is a 
"vicissitude of luminous and opaque parts, as there is in the world 
a succession of day and night. Milton, when he has expatiated 
in the sky, may be allowed sometimes to revisit earth ; for what 
other author ever soared so high, or sustained his flight so long ? 
Milton, being well versed in the Italian poets, appears to have 
borrowed often from them ; and, as every man catches some- 
' thing from his companions, his desire of imitating Ariosto*s lev- 
ity has disgraced his work with the fiaradise of/oola ; a fiction 
not in itself ill imagined, but too ludicrous for its place. 

His play on words, in which he delights too often ; his equiv- 
ocations, which Bentley endeavours to defend by the example of 
the ancients ; his unnecessary and ungraceful use of terms of 
art ; it is not necessary to mention, because they are easily re- 
marked, and generally censured ; and at last bear so little pro- 
portion to the whole, that they scarcely deserve the attention of 
a critic. 

Such are the faults of that wonderful performance Paradise 
Lost ; which he who can put in balance with its beauties must 
be considered not as nice but as dull, as less to be censured for 
want of candour, than pitied for want of sensibility. 

Of Paradise Regained^ the general judgment seems now to be 
light, that it is in many parts elegant, and every where instruct- 
ive. It was not to be supposed that the writer of Paradzae Lost 
could ever write without great effusions of fancy, and exalted 
precepts of wisdom. The basis of Paradise Regained is narrow ; 
a dialogue without action can never please like an union of the 
narrative and dramatic powers. Had this poem been written not 
by Milton, but by some imitator, it would have claimed and re- 
ceived universal praise. 

If^Paradise Regained has been too much depreciated, Sampson 
jfgonistes has in requital been too much admired. It could only 
be by long prejudice, and the bigotry of learning, that Milton 
could prefer the ancient tragedies, with their encumbrance of a 
chorus, to the exhibitions of the French and English stages ; and 
it is only by a blind confidence in the reputation of Milton> that 
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a drmxia can be praised in which the intermediate parts have 
neither cause nor consequence, neither hasten nor retard the 
catastrophe. 

In this tragedy are, however, many particular beauties, tnany 
just sentiments and striking lines ; but it wants that power of 
attracting the attention which a well connected plan produces. 

Milton would not have excelled in dramatic writing ; he knew 
human nature only in the gross, and had never studied the shades 
of character, nor the combinations of concurring, or the perplex- 
ity of contending passions. He had read much, and knew what 
books could teach ; but had mingled little in the world, and was 
dencient in the knowledge which experience must confer. 

Through all his greater works there prevails an uniform pe* 
euliarity of <Uctton^ a mode and cast of expression which bears 
little resemblance to that of any former writer, and which is so 
&r removed from common use, that an unlearned reader, when he 
first opens his book, finds himself surprised by a new language:* 
This novelty has been, by those who can find nothing wrong 
in Milton, imputed to his laborious endeavours after words suit- 
able to the grandeur of h^s ideas. Our language^ says Addi- 
soD) sunk utfder him. But the truth is, that both in prose and 
verse, he had formed his style by a perverse and pedantic prin- 
dple. He was desirous to use English words with a foreign 
idiom. This in all his prose is discovered and condemned; for 
there judgment operates freely, neither softened by the beauty, 
Dor awed by the dignity of his thoughts ; but such is the power 
of his poetry, that his call is obeyed without resistance, the read- 
er feels himself in captivity to a higher and a nobler mind, and 
oiticism sinks in admiration. 

Milton's style was not modified by his subject ; what is shown 
with greater extent in Paradise Lostj may be found in Cojnus. 
One source of his peculiarity was his fiimiliarity with the Tus- 
can poets ; the disposition of his woi^s is, I think, frequentiy 
Italian ; perhaps sometimes combined with other tongues. 
Of him, at last, may be said what Jonson says of Spenser, that 
wrote no language^ but has formed what Butler calls a Babylon' 
I dialect^ in itself harsh and barbarous, but made by exalted 
inius, and extensive learning, the veliicle of so much instruction 
i so much pleasure, that, like other lovers, we find grace in 
deformity. 
OL. I. \7 
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Whatever be the faults of his dicdon) he cannot ymXA the 
praise of copiousness and variety; he was master oC his Ian* 
guage in its full extent ;^ and has selected the melodious •ma^B^ 
with such diligence) that from^ hi$ \^odk alone the art of English- 
poetry might be learned* %^ 

After bis diction^ sonacthipg mu^t be said of bis verBificatum* 
The meaaur^i he ssyrs, is the Englnk. heroic verse without rhyme. 
Of this mode he had vps^y examples among the Italians, and 
some in his own country. The e^rl, <rf Surrey is said to have- 
translated one of Virgil^s booths, without rhyme ; and, beside ou» 
tragedies, a few short poems had. appeared m blank verse ; par- 
ticularly one tending to reconfjije the nation to Raleigh's wild 
attempt upon Gmana» and probably written by Raleigh himself. 
These petty performances cannot be supposed to have m>Kh in- 
^uepced MiJton, who more prol^bly took hi^ lunt fi?om TriMno!k 
iira% Lifferata a and finding blank verse easier than rhyme,^ viras 
desirous of persuading^ himself that it is better. 

Rhymey he says, and says truly, h no necessary adjunct- (^ true 
poetry. But perhaps, of poetry, as a mental operation, metie 
or music is no necessary adjunct; it is however by the music of 
nietre that poetry has been discriminated in all languages,; an^ 
m languages melodiously constructed with, a due proporti<»i of 
long and short syllables, metre is sufficient. But one language^ 
cannot communicate its. n^les to.a^other ; where metre is scontf 
and imperfecta some help is ne.cessary* The music of the Eng- 
lish heroic li^e strikes the ear so faintly, that it is easily lost, un<* 
less all the syllables of every line co-operate together ; this co- 
operation can be only obtained by the preservation of every verse* 
nnmingled with another, as a distinct system of sounds ; and dus- 
d^tinctness is obtsdned and preserved by the artifice of rhyme. 
The variety of p-auses, so much boasted by the lovers of blank 
verse, changes the measures of an English poet to the periods 
of a declaimer ; and there are only a few skilful and happy read- 
ers of Milton> who enable their audience to perceive where the 
lines end or begin. Blank, verscy said an ingenious critic, seejns 
to be verse only to the eye. 

Poetry may subsist without rhymes but English poetry will 
not often please ; nor can rhyme ever be safely spaced but where 
the subject is able to support itself. Blank verse makes somo* 
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approach to that which is called the lapidary 9tyle ; has neither 
the easiness of prose, nor the melody of numbers, and therefore 
tires by long continuance. Of the Italian writers without rhyme^ 
whom Milton alleges as precedents, not one is popular ; what 
reason could urge in its defence, has been confuted by the car. 
But, whatever be the advantage of rhyme, I cannot prevail on 
t myself to wish that Milton had been a rhymer ; for I cannot wish 
his work to be other than it is ; yet, like other heroes, he is to be 
admired rather than imitated. He that thinks himself capable 
of astonishing, may write blank verse ; but those that hope only 
to please, must condescend to rhyme. 

The highest praise of genius is original invention. Milton 
cannot be said to have contrived the structure of an epic poem, and 
therefore owes reverence to that vigour and amplitude of mindy 
to which all generations must be indebted for the art of poeUcal 
narration, for the texture of the fable, the variation of incidents, 
the interposition of dialogue, and all the stratagems that surprise 
and enchain attention. But, of all the borrowers from Homer, 
Milton is perhaps the least indebted. He was naturally a think- 
er for himself, confident of his own abilides, and disdainful of 
help or hinderance ; h^ did not refuse admission to the thoughts 
or images of his predecessors, but he did not seek them. From 
his contemporaries he neither courted norreceived support ; there 
Is in his writings nothing by which the pride of other authors 
might be gratified, or favour gained ; no exchange of praise, nor 
solicitation of support. His great works^were performed under 
discotmtenance, and in blindness, but difficulties vanished at his 
touch ; he was bom for whatever is arduous ; and his work is 
aot the greatest of heroic poems, only because it is not the first.. 
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Of the great author of Hudibras there is a life prefixed to the 

later editions of his poem, by an unknown writer, and therefore 
of ^sputable authority ; and some account is incidentally given 
by Wood, who confesses the uncertainty of his own narrative ; 
more however than they knew cannot now be learned, and nothing 
remains but to compare and copy them. 

^AHUEL Butler was bom in the parish of Strensham in 
Worcestershire, according to his biographer, in 1612. This 
account Dr. Nash finds confirmed by the register. He wa^ 
christened, Feb. 14. 

His father's condition is variously represented. Wood men. 
tions him as competently wealthy ; but Mr. Longueville, the son 
of Butler's principal friend, says he was an honest farmer with 
some small estate, who made a shift to educate his son at the 
grammar school of Worcester, under Mr. Henry Bright,* from 

* These are the words'of the author of the short aecoant of Batler» prefix- 
ed to Uudibrasy which Dr. Johnson, notwithstanduig what he sajs above, 
seems to have supposed was written by Mr. Longueville, the fiither ; but 
the contrary is to be inferred from a subsequent passage, wherein the author 
lAinents that he had neither such an acquaintance nor interest with Mr. 
liOngneville as to procure from him the golden remains of Butler there 
mentioned. He was probably led into the mistake by a note in the Biog. 
Brit. p. 1077, signifying that the son of this gentleman was living in 1736. 

Of this friend and generous patron of Butler, Mr. William Longueville, I 

fimd an account, written by a person who was well acquainted with him, to 

this effect ; viz. that he was a conveyancing lawyer, and a bencher of the 

inner temple, and had raised himself from a low beginning to very great 

eminence in that profession ; that he was eloquent and learned, of spotless 

integrity ; that he supported an aged father who had ruined his fortunes by 

extravagance, and by his industry and application re-edified a ruined family ; 

t he supported Butler, who, but for him, must literally have starved ; 

received from him as a recompense the papers called his remains. Life 

the lord keeper Guilford, p. 289. These have since been given to the 

>lio by Mr. Thyer of Manchester ; and the originals are now in the hands 

the l^ev. Dr. Farmer, master of Emanuel college, C^bridg^e. H, 
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whose care he removed for a short time to Cambridge ; but, for 
want of money, was never made a member of any college. Wood 
leaves us rather doubtful whether he went to Cambridge or Ox- 
ford ; but at last makes him pass six or seven years at Cambridge, 
^ without knowing in what hall or college ; yet it can hardly be 
imagined that he lived so long in either university, but as belong- 
ing to one house or another ; and it is still less likely that he 
could have so long inhabited a place of leambag with so little 
dbtinction as to leave his residence uncertain. Dr. Nash has 
discovered that his &ther was owner of a house and a little Hund, 
worth about eight pounds a year, still called Butler*a tenanent. 

Wood has his informadon from his brother, whose narrative 
placed him at Cambridge, in opposition-to that of his neighbours, 
which sent him to Oxford. The brother's seems the best author- 
ity, till, by confessing his inability to tell his hall or college, he 
gives reason to suspect that he was resolved to bestow on him 
-an academical education ; but durst not name a college for fear 
of detection. 

He was for some time, according to the author of his life, clerk 
-^ Mr. Jefferys of £arl*s Croomb in Worcestershire, an eminent 
justice of the peace. In his service he had not only leisure for 
«tudy, but for recreation ; his amusements wereonusic and pdnt- 
ing ; and the reward of his pencil was the friendship of the cele- 
brated Cooper. Some pictures, said to be his, were shown to 
Dr. Nash at Earl's Croomb ; but when he inquired for them 
flome years afterward, he found them destroyed to stop windowSf 
land owns that they hardly deserved a better &te.' 

He was afterward admitted into the &mily of the countess cf 
Kent, wh6re he had the use of a library ; and so much recom- 
mended himself to Selden, that he was often employed by him 
in literary business. Selden, as is well known, was steward to 
the countess, and is supposed to have gained much of his wealth 
by managing her estate. 

In what character Butler was admitted into that lady's servicei 
how long he continued in it, and why he left it, is, like the other 
incidents of his life, utterly unknown. 

The vicissitudes of his condition pku^ed him afterward in the 
family of sir Samuel Luke, one of Cromwell's officers. Here he 
observed so much of the character of the sectaries, that he is 
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fmlia haiee wcitten or begun his poem at tMt tfsie ; and it is 
l&ely that such a design would be formed in a place where he 
saw the principles and practicea of the rebelsy audacious and un» 
&guised in the confidence of success. 

At length the king returned, and thei time came in winch lo^* 
alty hopisd for its reward. ButfoVy however, was only made 
secretary to the earl oi Carbury, president to the principatity^of 
Wales ; who conferred on him,the stewardship of Ludlow castle, 
when the court of the marches was revived. 

In this part of his life, he married Mrs. Herbert, a gentlewo- 
Joan of a good. &mily ; and lived, says Wood, upon her fortune, 
having studied the common law, but never practised it. A for- 
tune she had^ says his biographer, but it was lost by bad securities. 

In 1663 was published the first part, containing three cantos, 
of the poem of Hudibras, which, as Prior relates, was made known 
at court by the taste and influence of the earl of Dorset. When 
it was known, it was necessarily admired ; the king quoted, the 
eourtiers studied, and the whole party of the royalists applauded 
it. Every eye watched for the golden shower which was to &1I 
upon the author,, who certsdi^y was not without bis part in the 
general, expectation. 

In.< t66^ the second part appeared ; the curiosity of the nation 
va& rekindled, and the writer was again praised and elated. But 
pcaisre was. his whole rewanl. Clarendon, says Wood, gave him 
i?easoQ to bepe for " places and employments of value and credit ;*^ 
but no such advantages did he ever obtain. It is reported that 
the king oace gave him three hundred guineas ; but of this tem- 
poiwy boHnty-I find no proo£' 

Wood relates that he was secretary to Villiers duke of Buck- 
^gham^ when he was chancellor of Cambridge ; this is doubted 
Ky the other writer, who yet allows the duke to have been his 
fequent benefactor. That both these accounts are false there 
is reason to suspect, from a story told by Packe, in his account 
ef the life of Wyeherley ; and from some verses which Mr. Thyer 
h"~ published in the author's remains. 

Mr. Wyeherley," says Packe, " had always laid hold of anop- 
p unity v^^hich offered of representing to the duke of Bucking- 
fi L how vrell Mr. Butler had deserved of the royal family, by 
yi ing his ini mitahlc Hudibras j and that it was a reproach tothe 
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court, that a person of his loyalty and nvit should suffer in obscu» 
rity, and under the wants he did. The duke always seemed to 
hearken to him with attention enough ; and, after some time, 
undertook to recommend his pretensions to his majesty. Mr.' 
Wycherley, in hopes to keep him steady to his word, obtained of 
his grace to name a day, when he might introduce that modest 
and unfortiuiate poet to his new patron. At last an appointment 
was made, and the place of meeting was agreed to be the Roebuck- 
Mr. Butler and his friend attended accordingly ; the duke joined 

them ; but as the d 1 would have it, the door of the room where 

they sat was open ; and his grace who had seated himself near if 
observing a pimp of his acquaintance, the creature too was a knight^ 
trip by with a brace of ladies, immediately quitted his engagement 
to follow another kind of business, at which he was more ready than 
in doing good offices to men ofdesert ; though no one was better 
qualified than he, both in regard to his fortune and understand- 
ing, to protect them ; and, from that time to the day of his death) 
poor Butler never found the least effect of his promise !" 

Such is the story. The verses are written with a degree of 
acrimony, such as neglect and disappointment might naturally 
excite ; and such as it would be hard to imagine Butler capable 
of expressing against a man who had any claim to his gratitude* 
Notwithstanding this discouragement and neglect, he still 
prosecuted his design ; and in 1678 published the third part, which 
sdll leaves the poem imperfect and abrupt. How much more he 
originally intended, or with what events the action was to be con- 
cluded, it is vain to conjecture. Nor can it be thought strange 
that he should stop here, however unexpectedly. To wrke 
without reward is sufficiently unpleasing. He had now arrived 
at an age when he might think it proper to be in jest no longer^ 
and perhaps his health might now begin to fail. 

He died in 1680 ; and Mr. Longueville, having unsuccessfully 
solicited a subscription for his inteiment in Westminster Ab- 
bey, buried him at his own cost in the churchyard of Covent 
Garden.* Dr. Simon Patrick read the service. 

* In a note in the '< Biographia Britannica," p. 1075, he is said, on the 
authority of the younger Mr. Longaeville, to have lived for some years in 
Bose street, Covent Garden, and also that he died there ; the latter of 
these partioalars is rendered highly probable, by his being interred in tlie 
eenaetry of that parish. H* 
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Granger was informed by Dr. Pearce^ \rho named for his au* 
thority Mr. Lowndes of the treasury, that Butler had a yearly 
pension of an hundred pounds. This is contradicted by all tra- 
dition, by the complaints of Oldham, and by the reproaches of 
Dryden ; and I am afraid will never be confirmed. 

About sixty years afterward, Mr. Barber, a printer, mayor of 
JLondon, and a friend to Butler's principles, bestowed on him a 
nonument in Westminster Abbey, thus inscribed ; 

* 

M. S. 

SAMUELIS BUTLERI, 

Qui StrenshamisB in agro Vigom. nat. 1619, 

obiit Lond. 1080. 

Vir doedu inipriiiu*, ftper, integer ; 

Operibus Ingeniiy non item prmniis, foelix ; 

Satyrici apud nos Carmiais Artifex egregias ; 

Qao simulatn Beligionis Lanram detraxit, 

"Bt Perduellium tcelera liberrime esag^vit ; 

Scriptorum ia too geqere, Primu et Pottremoi. 

Ne^ cai TITO deerant fer^ oiBiiua» 

Deesset etiam mortuo Tamulosy 

Hoc tandem posito marmore, ouravit/ 

Johannes Barber, Ciyis Londinenus, 1721. 

After his death were publis|ied three small volumes of his 
posthumous works ; I know not by whom collected^ or by what 
authority ascertained ;* and lately, two volumes more have been 
printed by Mc Thyer of Manchester, indubitably genuine. From 
none of these pieces can his life be traced, or hb character dis* 
covered* Some verses, in the last collection, show him to have 
been among those who ridiculed the institution of the royal soci- 
ety^ of which the enemies were for some time very numerous 
and very acrimonious, for what reason it is hard to conceive, since 
the philosophers professed not to advance doctrines, but to pro- 
duce &cts ; and the most zealous enemy of innovation must ad- 
mit the gradual progress of experience^ however he ouiy oppose 
hypothetical temerity. 

In this mist of obscurity passed the life of Butier, a man whose 
name c^ only perish with his language. The mode and place 
of his education are unknown ; the events of his life are vari- 

* They -were eoHeoted into one, and pabtiilied in 18mo. 1788. R 
VOL. 1. 18 
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ouslf related ; and all that can be told with certainty is^ that he 
was poor. 

The poem of Hudibras is one of those compositions of which 
a nadon may justly boast ; as the images which it exhibits are 
domestic, the sentiments unborrowed and unexpected, and the 
strain of diction original and peculiar. We must not, howerer, 
suffer the pride, which we assume as the countrymen of Butler^ 
to make any encroachment upon justice, nor appropriate those 
honours which others have a right to share. ^The poem of Hu- 
dibras is not wholly English ; the original idea is to be found in 
the history of Don Quixote ; a book to which a mind of the 
greatest powers may be indebted without disgrace. 

Cervantes shows a man, who having, by the incessant perusal 
of incredible tales, subjected his understanding to his imagina- 
tion, and familiarized his mind by^pertinacious meditation, to 
trains of incredible events, and scenes of impossible existence^ 
goes out in the pride of knighthood to redress wrongs, and defend 
virgins, to rescue captive princesses, and tumble usurpers from 
their thrones ; attended by a squire, whose cunning, too low for 
{he suspicion of a generous mind, enables him often to cheat his 
master. 

The hero of Butler is a presbyterian justice, who in the con- 
fidence of legal authority, and the rage of zealous ignorance) 
ranges the country to repress superstition and correct abuses, 
accompanied by an independent clerk, disputatious and obstuiate, 
with whom he often debates, but never conquers him. 

Cervantes had so much kindness for Don Quixote, that, how- 

* ever he embain'asses him with absurd distresses, he gives him so 

much sense and ^rtue as may preserve our esteem ; wherever 

he is, or whatever he does, he is made by matchless dexterity 

commonly ridiculous, but never contemptible. 

But for poor Hudibras, his poet had no tenderness ; he chooses 
not that any pity should be shown or respect paid him ; he gives 
him up at once to laughter and contempt, without any qusdity 
that can dignify or protect him. 

In forming the character of Hudibras, and describing his per- 
son and habiliments, the author seems to labour with a tumultu- 
ous confii^on of disaunilar ideas. He had read the history of 
the mock knights errant ; he knew the notions and manners of a 
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presbyterian magistrate, and tried to unite the absurdities of 
both, however distant, in one personage. Thus he gives him that 
pedantic ostentation of knowledge which has no relation to chiv« 
airy, and loads him with martial encumbrances that can add noth- 
ing to his civil dignity. He sends him out a colonellingy and yet 
never brings him within right of war. 

If Hudibras be considered as the representative of the presby- 
terians, it is not easy to say why his weapons should be repre- 
sented as ridiculous or useless ; for, whatever judgment might 
be passed upon their knowledge or their ai^uments, experienge 
had sufficiently shown that their swords wc!l*e not to be despised* 

The hero, thus compounded of swaggerer and pedant, of 
knight and justice, is led forth to action, with his squire Ralpho, 
an independent enthuriast 

Of the contexture of events planned by the author, which is 
called the action of the poem, since it is left imperfect, no judg- 
ment can be made. It is probable that the hero was to be led 
through many luckless adventures, which would give occa ri o n , 
like his attack upon the dear andjlddle, to expose the ridiculous 
rigour of the sectaries ; like his encounter witli Sidrophel and 
Whacum, to make superstiticm and credulity contemptible ; or, 
like his recourse to the low retailer of the law, discover the 
fraudulent practices of different professions. 

What series of events he would have formed, or in whatmaa- 
ner he would have rewarded or punished his hero, it is now vain 
to conjecture. His work must have had, as it seems, the defect 
which Dryden imputes to Spenser ; the action could not have 
been oae ; there could only have been a succession of incidents, 
each of which might have happened without the rest, and which 
could not all co-operate to any single conclusion. 

The discontinuity of the action might however have been 
easily forgiven, if there had been action enough ; but I believe 
every reader regrets the paucity of events, and complains, that in 
the poem of Hudibras, as in the history of Thucydides, there is 
more said than done. The scenes are too seldom changed, and 
the attenti<m is tired with long conversation. 

It is indeed much more easy to form dialogues than to contrive 
adventures. Every position makes way for an argument, and 
every objection dictates an answer. When two disputants are 
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engaged Upon ^ complicated and exteniire qttestkm, the diA«> 
culty is not to eondnue, but to tad the controyeny. But wbedi- 
er it be that we comprehend but few of the possibilities of lifti» 
t>r that life itself afifords little yariety, every man trho has tried 
knows how much labour it will cost to form such a cotnbinadon 
of circumstances, as shall have at once the grace of novelty &lld 
credibHity, and delight hncj without violence to reason. 
, Perhaps the dialogue of this poem is not perfect. Some power 
of engaging the attention might have been added to it, by quicks 
er reciprocation, by seasonable interruptions, by sudden questions, 
and by a nearer approach to dramatic sprightliness ; without 
which, fictitious speeches wiU always tire, however sparkling- 
with seut^ces, and however variegated with allusions. 

The great source of pleasure is variety. Uniformity must tire 
at last, though it be uniformity of excellence. We love to ex« 
pect ; and} when expectation is disappointed or gratified, we want 
to be again expecting. For this impatience of the present, who- 
ever would ^ease must make proviskm. The skilful writer, it* 
riuttj fnuketf makes a due distribution of the still and animated 
parts. It is for want of ^is artful intettexture, and those heces- 
sary changes, that the whole ef a book may be tecBous^ Plough 
all the parts are praised. 

If inexhaustible wit could give perpetual pleasure, no eye 
would ever leave half read, the work of Butler ; for what poet 
has ev^ brought so many remote images so happly togtther ? 
It is scarcely possible to peruse a page without findhigsoliie aa- 
•odation of images that was never found before. By the frst 
paragt^ph the reader is amused, by the next he is delight^) «nd 
by a few more stramed to astotttshment ; but astonishment is a 
toilsome pleasure i he is soon weary of wondering, and longs to 
be diverted. 

Omttin vxklt belle Matlid dieere, die flUqustido 
Et beae^ die neutramy die i^mttdo male. 

Imagination is useless without knowledge ; nature gives in 
vain the power of combin^don, tmless study and observation sup- 
ply materials to be combined. Butler's treasures of knowledge 
appear proportioned to his expense ; whatever topic emplojm his 
mind, he shows himiself qualified to expand and illustrate it with 
all the accessaries that boc^ can formsh $ he is found not only 
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tDiunre trarelled the beaten road, but die b^Mdii tf lltenitare ; 
not onlj to haTe taken genenJ surteTB, but to haye examltied 
IMuticidars with mimite iospectlon. 

If the French boast the leammg of Rabdaia, we nied notfae 
afraid of confronting them with Butler. 

But the moet viduable pazts of hia perfanooDco are those 
which retired study and nathe wit cannot supply. He that mere* 
Ijr inafcesft book fitrni books may be uselul) but can acatcely be 
great. Butler had not suffered life to glide beside him uttseea 
oi» unobserved. He had watched with great diligence the Ciper- 
adorn of human nature, and traced the dKictsof opniidn, huinoois 
interest^ and pasaion. From such remtfka proceeded tha* great 
ttumber (^sententious disticha which have pnsMd Into convers»- 
tion, and are added as proterbial asdoms to the genend Mock <S 
pracdcal knowledge* 

When any work has been viewed and adndred, the first qoea* 
6Km of intd^gent curiosity S% bow waa it perforined i Hmfibraa 
wna not a liasty eflusion ; k was not predueed by n sudden M« 
muh of imagination^ or a short pafoitysm of violent toboaer^ T« 
aeenmulate such a mass of sentiments a(t the eatt «f aoddenttd 
desBre» or of sodden necessity, is beyond this reaehandpoweirof 
the most active and comprehensive ndnd^ I am Mmned by 
Mk Thy er of Ilfanchester, the e j:cellent tffitor ttf tida netthor^ 
lelic^ that he cOiM idiow someiiiing l&e Hudihras te prase. Ht 
Ms in ins poosessson the oommon plaee book) in wMch BMet 
re^pooKod, not such events at precepts as sflpe gathered \^ reack 
ingv tat such remarks^ simifitiKleS) aUuslons, ^usemfaiages, or i!i«> 
feroBces, as occasion prompted) or medllatiiMi produced ( Qiooe 
thoughts that were generated in his own mind, and might be 
uM^idfy applied ta some fIcrtxM p«90«e. Such te the labour of 
tboBe who wiile ft>r immorttJity. 

But huraui works «re not i^asQy imtid without a perisliiMe 
part. Of the ancient poets every reader leth the mythekfiy t^ 
dtom and oppressive. Of H^ibraa, the manners being founded 
oif opbmtui, are tempovaty and local, sflid therefore beeotne e^etf 
day lesa imei&igible, and less stflklng. What Cioeio says of 
phsioaDphy is true Uicewtie of wit and humouiv "that ^^tirne 
efiaces the fictions of opmion, and oeninM ilie dcfterminatiMis of 
nature." Such manners as depend upon standing relations and 
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genial pasiionsy are coe&teiukd with the race of man; bat 
those modifications of lifey and peculiarities of pnictice» which are 
the progeny of error and perverseQess^ or at best of some acd'^ 
dental influence or tranaent persuashmi must perish with their 
parents. 

Much therefore of that humour which tranqK>rted the last* 
century with merriment, is lost to us, who do not know the aour 
soleoinity, the sullen superstition, the gloomy moroseness, and 
the stubborn scruples of the ancient puritans ; or, if we knew 
them, derire our information only from books, or from tradidant 
have never had them before our eyes, and cannot but by recol- 
lection and study understand the lines in which they are-satir* 
ized. Our grandfathers knew the picture fi:t»n the life ; wna 
judge of the U& by cont^npkting the picture. 

It is scarcely possible, in the regulaiity and composure of the 
present time, to imaigethe tumult of absurdity, and clamour 
of contradiction, which perplexed doctrine, disordered practice^ 
and disturbed both public and private quiet, in that age, whca 
subordmaticn was broken, and awe was hissed away ; when any 
misettled innovator, who could hatch a half formed notion, pio> 
duced it to the public ; when every man might become a preacii* 
er, and almost every preacher couW collect a ctmgragaiion. 

The wisdom of the nation is very reasonably supposed to i«side 
in the parliament What can be concluded of the fower classes 
of the f>eople, when in one of the parliaments summoned by 
Cromwell it was seriously proposed, that all the records m iht 
tower should be burnt, that all memory of. things past should he 
effaced, and that the whole system of lifo should commence 
anew ? 

We have never been wimesses of animosities excited by the 
use of mince pies and plum porridge ; nor seen with what ahhoro 
fence those who could eat them at all other times of the year, 
would shrink firom them in December. An old puritan, .who 
was alive m my childhood, being at one of the feasts of the chmch 
invited by a neighbour to partake his cheer, told him, that if he 
would treat him at an alehouse with beer, brewed lor all timo 
and seasons, be should accept his kmdness, but would have none 
of lus flupersdtiotts meats or dnoks. 

* The Seventeenth. K. 



One of the puritanical tenets was the illegafity of aD games of 
Chance ; and he that reads Gataker upon Lota may see how 
much leamung and reason one of the first scholars of his age 
thought necessary, to prove that it was no crime to throw a die^ 
or play at cards, or to hide a shilling for the reckoning. 

Astrology, however, against which so much of the satire is di- 
rected, was not more the folly of the puritans than of others* 
It had in ^at time a very extensive donunion. Its predictions 
raised hopes and fears in minds which ought to have rejected it 
with contempt. In hazardous undertakings, care was taken to 
begin under the influence* of a propitious planet ; and, when the 
king was prisoner in Carisbrook castle, an astrologer was con- 
sulted what hour would be found most favourable to an escape. 

What effect this poem had upon the public, whether it shamed 
imposture, or reclaimed credulity, is not easily determined. 
Cheats can seldom stand long against laughter. It is certain 
that the credit of planetary intelligence wore &st aWay ; though 
tome men of knowledge, and Qryden among them, continued to 
b^eve that conjunctions and oppositions had a great part in the 
^BtnbuticHi of good or evil, and in the government of sublunary 
things. 

Poetical acdim ought to be probable upon certain suppositions) 
and such probability as burlesque requires is here violated oolj 
hf <me incident. Nothing can show more plainly the' necessity 
of doing something, and the difficulty of findng something to do, 
than that Butler was reduced to transfer to his hero the fiagella- 
tim ^ Sancho; not the most agreeable fiction of Cervantes; very 
suitable indeed to the manners of that age and nation, which 
ascribed wonderful efficacy to voluntary penances ; but so remote 
from the pracUce and opinions of the Hudibrastic time^ that 
judgment at)d imagination are alike offended. 

The diction of this poem is grossly fiimiliar, and the numbers 
purposely neglected, except in a few places where the thoughts 
by their native excellence secure themselves from violation, being 
such as mean language cannot express. The mode of versifi- 
cation has been blamed by Dryden, who regrets that the heroic 
measure was not rather chosen. To the critical sentence of 
Dryden the highest reverence would be due, were not his deci. 
sions often precipitate, and his opinions immature. When he 
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to cliange the measure,, he probabl^r would have been 
ivillioi^ to change moret If he intended that, when the numbers 
were heroic, the diction should etill remain vulgar, he planned a 
very heterogeneeus and unnatural composition. If he prefinred 
a general atatelinesa both of sound and woihIs, he can be QoSf 
unflerstood to wish that Butler had undertaken a different work. 

The measure ift quick, sprightly, and coiloquial, suitable to the 
Vulgarity of the words and the levity of the sentiments. But 
such numbers and such diction can gain regard only when they 
are used by a writer whose vigour of fancy and copiousness of 
knowledge entitle him to contempt of ornaments, and who, in 
confidence of the novelty and justness of his conceptioiis, can 
aiTord to throw metaphors and e^Mthets away. To another that 
conveys common thoughts in careless versification, it will only 
be said, ^ Pauper videri Cinna vult, 9c est pauper." The mean- 
ing and diction will be worthy of each other, and criticism may 
justly doom them to perish together. 

Nor even though another Butier should arise, woiM another 
Hudibras obtain the same regard. Burlesque consists in a dis- 
proportioD between the style and the sentiments, or between the 
adventitious sentiments and the fundamental subject It there- 
farty like all bodies compounded 6i heterogeneous parts, contfflos 
IP it a principle of corruption. All disproporticm is imnatural ; 
^d from what is unnatural we can derive only the pleasure 
which novelty produces. We admire it awhile as a strange 
thing ; but, when it is no Imiger strange, we perceive its deform- 
ity. It is a kind of artifice, which by frequent repetition detecti 
itself \ and the reader, leambg in time what he is to expect, lays 
down his book, as the spectator turns away from a second exbi- 
bitioa of those tricks, of which the only use is to show that they 
can be played. 
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JOHl)I WILMOT> afterward earl of Rochester, the wp of 
Henry earl of Rochester, better known by the tjxlc of kttd WUmot, 
so often menUoued in Clarcjndon's history, was bom April 10, 
1 647, at Ditchley in Oxfordshire. After a gnumnatical educatiop 
at the school of Burford, he entered a nobleman into AVadham 
college in 1659, only twelve years old; and in 1661, at fourteen, 
was, with some other persons of high rank, made ipaster of arts 
by lord Clarendon in^erson. 

He travelled afterward into France ajid Italy ; and at his re- 
. turn d^Yoted himself to the court. In 1665 he went to sea with 
Sandwich, and distinguished himself at Bergen* by uncommon 
intrepidity » and the next summer aerycd again an board sir Ed- 
ward Spragge, who, in the heat of the engagement, havmga 
we^^e of repjmf to send to one of his captains, could find no 
jQd^ii ready to carry it but Wilmot, who, in an open boat,, went 
and returned amidst the storm of shot.. 

But his reputation for bravery was not lasting ; he was rc- 
preached with slinking away m street quarrels, and leaving his 
companions to shift as they could without him ; and Sheffield, 
duke of Buckingham, has left a story of his refusal to fight him. 

He had very early an inclination to intemperance, which he 
totally subdued in his travels ; but, when he becfiime a courtier, 
he unhappily addicted himself to dissolute and vicious company, 
by which his principles were corrupted, and his manners de- 
praved. He lost all sense of religious restraint ; and, finding it 
not convenient to admit the authority of laws which he was re- 
solved not to obey, sheltered his wickedness behind infidelity. 

As he excelled in that npisy and licentious merriment which 
wine incites, his companions eagerly encouraged him in excess, 
pid he willingly indulged it ; till, as he confessed to Dr. Burnet, 
he was for five years together continually drunk, or so much 
infiamed by frequent ebriety, as in no interval to be master of 
himself. 

VOL. I. 19 
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c Id this state he pbyed many frotjcs, wiikh4t is dot &i^lus 
iMour U&at we siieuld remeoiybcri and tvhioh are not amr Ah 
t]i3i(Ctl J known. He often fmrstteA tow aaieurs in mean disgnisesy 
and always acted with great exactness and dexterity the chasso 
ters which he assumed, , ^ . . . » 

He once erected a •stage on Tower hUl^ «cid harangued the. 
t>oi}i^ceas a mouBtd)ank; and) haTing^made.phydcpart of 
his study) is said to hare practised it successfidly. 

;He wae so Tnuch in &Tour with kiiig Charles, that he was 
made one of the gentlemen of the bed chamber, and comptrtdler 
of Woodstock park. 

Having an acdve and inquiadve mind, he never, except in life 
paro3eysms of intemperance, was wholly negligent of study ; he 
read what is considered as polite teaming so much, that he b me»- 
lioned by Wood as the greatest schcSar of all the nobiliqr. Sttoe- 
times he retired into the country, and amused himself with wtitN' 
ing libels, in which he did not pretmid to confine hhnself to trtitii. 
^ His favourite author in French was Boilisaut and in Engfish 
Cowley. 

^ iThtts in a course bf drunken gaiety^ and gross aensoaHlf, with 
intervals of study perhaps yet more crimimd,' W&h ai vnsk^ 
ed contempt of all decency and order,* a total disregard to evai^ 
moral, and a resolute deniai of eve^ reEgious obligatioo, he fiired 
wor^dess and useless, and blaxed out his youth and ids hfeaith In 
laytsh voluptuousness ; tiH, at the age of one and thirty, \» \atk 
exhausted the fond of life, and reduced himself to a state tf 
weakness and decay. 

At this, dn&e he was led to an acqimintakice widi Dr.* BuMet^ 
to wlM>m he latd open with great freedom the tenor of hisapin* 
Ions, and the course of his life, and from whom he receive suck 
eonviction of the reasonal^ness of moral duty, and the trutii lof 
Chrisdanity, as produced a total change both of his manmeni anl 
opinions. The account of those ^ahuary conferences is givenivf 
Buhiet, in a book, entitled, ^ Some passages of the life^itiddlnith 
of John earl of Rochester ;'' whrch the critic ought So read fbr4lik 
elegance, the philosopher for its arguments, and the saint ib^ JES 
jpiety. It were an injury to the reader to offer him ^ abiidgm^K. 

He died July 36, 1680, before he had com|4elcd his tidrCf 
fourth year ; and was so worn away by a long illness, that life 
went out without a struggle. 
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' l4vd lloditeter wMs eamem iir Ihe ttgoHt of his edlkMj[inal 
'irit, and remavkable fn* many wild jpranks and salU^s of extfatt* 
9HKe» • Tho gkw of Mb fcntail cteracter dififtisod htolf upon 
'\m wriikgft; tlio eapfuMtioMiiQf a laao w|idBe mmm wai bMPi 
ao often, wes« certain of attention^ and fivm i|iaaf readen eeftidn 
of applmiae* Tina blase of fef utataon ia not jet qote oxftogobli* 
od; and hi»poetiyfldntietuiia8omeap)eiidoiirbeyi)sd tint wi^ 
genius haa beatovred. 

Wood and Bumet give ua veaaon to bolievet that •mich waa 
kopnted to him wMch he €M not wiiie. 1 know not bf wbom 
the orig^l colleotion was made, orliy what amchority its gemN 
in^ness was ascertained. The first edition was publishod in the ^ 
year pf Ids deaths with an air of conceatmenty profesdng^ in the 
title page to be printed at Antwerfi. 

Of isonie of the pieqeSy however^ there i» no doubt. The im" 
kation of Horace's satire> the verses to lord Mulgrave^ the satire 
agfdnat man» ihe verses upon mtfdng^ and perhaps some othersi 
are I heUeve ^gemm^and p^ha|w mast oi those whkh the late 
collection exhibits. ' 1 - * 

As he cannet besv^posed to have finmd Idssie for an^r course 
eCcontioued stud^, hb pieces are commonly shorty ancfa as one' 
fit of. liBSOhition wott&d prodoce. 

•ffis songs haveno paftkiilarehanueti^-; they tel, Bkeothw 
aofl^ iii smooth and easj language, o^ scom andkHkesf, di9> 
mtmon and deaertknt absence and inconstancy^ with the common 
{ilaoeiof artificial courtship* They are eommenfy smooth 4Ad 
easy ; but have litde nature, and little sentimeiit. 
. Hiatndtatianof Horaceon Ludllus is not ioelegant^or un« 
happy; in the leign of Charles the seoond began ^t adaptatloii, 
#ych has sitfce been vevy fnequenC, of andent.poetfy to present 
tfa&a ; and perhaps .fibar arilhbe fixad where the parallelism ia 
hetter preaervtd than in this. Tho versificaition is indeed some* 
ttmeacaraless, bat it is sometimes v%or6iis and weighty* 

The atrongeat effi}^ pf ^U niil$e is his. poem upon nothing. 

He knot the first who has chosen this barren topic for the boast 

ef hia fortili^. There is a poem called MAiiin Latin by Potae* 

^» A p«at and clitic of the sixteenth century m France ; who^y 

. ttbis own cficqph, expressca^iua aeal for good poetry thus ; 



-^MoIUtrr 08« quieaceiit 
SiAt iBO^o earnuniboi fion oaerata laafif. 
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His works are not commoti»md tlierefore I staatt sidbjoiii his 
verses. 

In exanuning this performance, nothing hiust be considered 
as liaving not only a negative but a kind of pontive signification ; 
as, I need not fear thieves, I have nothing ; and nothing b a very 
powerful protector. In the first part of the sentence it is taken 
negatively ; in the second it is taken poddvely^ as an agent. In 
one of Boileau's lines it was a question, whether he should use ^ 
rienjmrei.ora ne Hen fmrc ; and the first was preferred because, 
it gave nen a sense in sqme sort posidve. JSTotking can be a sub- 
ject only in its positive seose^ and such a sense is given it in the 
first line ; 

J^otkingf thoa elder brother ey'n to shade. 

• * 

In this line) I know not whether he does not allude to a curious 
book De Umbra^ by Wowe^s, which, having told the qualides of 
shadcy concludes with a poem in which are these lines ; 

Jam primum terrain validis oiroumspice claiistris 
Saspensam totam/deeus admirabile mand» 
Terraaque traotusque maris, campoaque Uquentea 
Aeris et vasti laqaeata palatia cceli «— » 
Omnibot umbra prior. 

The positive sense is generally preserved with great skill 
through t^ whole poem ; though sometimes, in a subordinate 
sense,* the negadve nothing is injudiciously mingled. Passerat 
confounds the two senses. 

Another of his most vigorous pieces is his lampoon on sir 
Car Scroop, who, in a poem called ^ The Praise of Satire," had 
some lines like these ';* 

He vho ean piish into a midnight fraj 
His brave eompaaion, and then ran awny^ 
Leaving him to be mnrder'd in the itroety 
Then put it off with some bvfibon conceit ; 
Him, thas diahoDOor'dy for a wit yon own. 
And court him as top fiddler of the town. 

This was meant of Rochester, whose b^ffoxm conceit was, I 
suppose, a sa3dng often mentioned^ that every man wouid he a 
coward i^he durst ; and drew from him those furious veiseft ; 

< 
* I quale jfrom memory. Dr. J. 
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to which Scroop made in rapljran epigram^ ondbg with these 
lines; 

Thoii Mult Imtt no buuiV Ame wkh dij ill word i 
Thy pea ia fall •• barmleaa ai tbj tword. 

Of the satire against nuntj Rochester can only claim what re- 
mains when all Boileau's part is taken away. 

In all his worths there is sprigfadineM and Tigour, and every 
where may be found tokens of a mind which study might have 
carried to excellence. What more can be expected from a life 
spent in ostentatious contempt of regularity, and ended before the 
abilities of many other men began to be displayed ?* 



POEMA CI. V. JOANNIS PASSERATO, 

< 

BEGH TS ACADBMU PARISIENSI FBOFESSORIS. 
AD ORNATISSIMUM VIRUM £RRICUM MEMMIUM. 

Janus adett^ feits pcMMunt ma dona KalendVa 
Manas abest featit quod poisim offerre Kalendia. 
Sieeine Caatalias nobis exaruii hamor ? 
Usque aded ingcnii nostri est exbaasta fiieoltai^ 
Immunem ut videat redeontis janitoi^ anni ? 
Qood nosqaam est, pottos noYa per vestigia qocram. 

£eoe autem partes dam sese versat in omnes 
Invenit mea.Mnsa nihil, ne despiee mnnns. 
Nam NIHIL est gemmis, nihil est pretiosins aaro. 
Hue animnm, hue igttur rultus adreHe benignos ; 
Reft nova narratur que nulli audita priorom. 
Avionii & Graii dixemnt eietera Tates, 
Ausonin indictum nihil est Gneoeque Camoens. 

£ cobIo quaeunque Ceres sua prospicit arya» 
Ant genitor liqnidis orbem oompleetitur ulnis 
Oeeanosy mHZL interitos et originis ezpers. 
Immortale nihil, nihil omni parte beatum. 
Qudd si bine majestas St vis divina probatur. 
Nam quid honore deClm, nam quid dignabimnr aris ? 
Conspeetu loeis ni h i l est juoun^us alms, 
Vere nihil, nihil irriguo formosius htorto, 
Ploridins pratis, Zephjri elementias aura ; 
In bdio sanatnm nihil est» Martisqve tumaltn ; 

* The Ute Geprgie Steevens, Esq. made the seleetioa of Roehester's poems 
which appears in Dr. Johnson's edition ; but Mr. Malone obsenres, that the 
tsme task had been perfomed ia Che earljr part of the latt eenturj by 
Jieoh TonsoB. C. 
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'jfutmii in ptee kxhil* xtihii. est in fodare tutiuiu 
Felix eui nihil est> fuerant hseo vota TibiiUo, 
Non timet insidias ; fures, inoendia temnit ; 
SolUcitas lequitiir nallo aub jadiee litef. 
nie ipse invietiB qui auljioit oania fatia 
Zenonis sapiens, nihil adioniratiir fie optai. 
Socraticique gregis ftut ista scientla quondaniy 
Scire nihil* itudio eni none inoambitar uni. 
Xee qniequam in ludo mafuU didicisse jttTentavy 
Ad magoas quia duoit opes, in oulmen hononim« 
Nosce N I B I L» nosees fertor quod Py thagoreip 
Grano hsrere fabe* oui tox adjuncta negaotis. 
Multi Mereurio freti duee viseera terns 

• Para liqaefileiont simnl, & patrimonui miteettfy . * 
Areano instantes operi, & oarbonibm atri8» ' . 

i^oi tandem ethaosti damni8» fractiqae labore* 
Inveniunt atque inventnm nihil usque- requiroat- 
Hoc dimedri non ulla decempeda possit ; 
Kec numeret Libycse numerum qui callet aren* ; 
Et PhcBbo ignotum nihil est, nihil altioa itftris. 
Tiiqae» tibi Ueet eximiiim sit mentis aenmen, 
Omnem in naturam penetrans, etin abdita remm. 
Pace tua, Memmi, nihil ign(Mrare vid^ris. 
dole tamen nihil est, & puro darius igne. 
Tange nihil, dicesque nihil sine eorpore tangi. 
Ceme nihil, eemi dices nihil absque colore. 

• Surdom aiidit loquiturque nihil sine voce, ToI4tiqai^ - 
Absqpie ope p^nnfurum, & graditur sine cruribus uUis. 
Absque loco motuque' nihil per inane yagator. 
Humane generi utilius nihil arte medtndi* 

^^Ke rhomboa.igitnr, neu Thessala muriaora teatet ^ ' 
Idalia yaouum ^vjectns aruadine peet«8» ^ 
Nea legit Id«o DictMim in vertice grameii. 
Yulneribus 8»vi nihil auxiliatur amoris. 
Vexerit & quemvis trans liioMtaaportitor undas. 
Ad snperos imo nihil huitc reroeabit ab onp, ^ 
tnferot hihxl ioflectit prteeordia regis, 
Paroardmquecolos, Sc mexorabile pensuia. 
Obruta FUegrais campis Titania pube# 
Fulmineo aennt nihil esse potentius ictu i 
Porrig^tur magni nihil extra moenia mundi ; 
IXique nx«xl metouint Qnid longo oaimie plaiii 
Commemorem I Yixt^te nihil pnsstantjltts ipap^ 
Splendidius mUii* «sts hi^xl est Jove denique Huyo** 
Sed tempua finem argutis impQU/ure nugis ; 
Ne tibi si multa laudem mea carmina cbarta, 
Se viMiLm atnua pmnX MUia venMi. 
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ROSCOMMON. 



Went WORTH DILLON, carl of RoacommoR, was the 
of James Dillon and Ellzs^beth Wentworth, sister to the earl of 
Strafford. He was born in Ii^Iand* during .the lieut^iancf of 
Strafford) who, l^ing both his uncle and his god&thery gave him 
Us own dmame. His fether, the third earl of RosoonnooDy had 
been converted by Usher to the protestant religion ; and when 
ttie popish^ rebellion, broke out, Strafford thinking the fomilj in 
great danger fit>m the fury of the Irish^ sent for his godson, and 
placed him at.his own seat in Yorkshire, where he was instructed 
in Latin ; which he learned so as to wiite it with purity and 
elegance, though, he was nevcit* able to retain the rules of gramo 
nmr, ~ . 

Such is the account given by Mr. Fentoo, fiNmi iriiose notes 

<m Waller, most of this account must be borrowed, though I 

know not whether^all that he relates is certain. The Instnictor 

^hom he assigns to^ Roscommon, bone Dr. Hally by whom he 

' ciomot ixiean the fsmous Hallj then an old man and a bishop. 

When the storm broke out upon Straifford, his house was 
ft shelter no longer ; ' and Dillon^ by the advice ot Usher, was sent 
to Caen, where the protestants had then an univer^ty, and eta- 
tinued his studies under Bochact. 

Young Dillcffi, who was sent to study under Bochart, and who 
is represented as having already made great^profieiency in liter- 
^re, could- not Ue mor^ than nine years old. Strafford went to 
govern Ireland in 1633, and was put to death eight years affei^ 
ward. That he was sent to Caien, is certam ; that he was a great 
^holar, may be doubted. 

At Caen he Is said to frave had some preternatural intelligence ' 
of his father's death. 

* The Biog. BriUn. Bays, probably abont thd year 1632 ; but tbia ia in- 
eoasistent with the date of Strafford's ▼iceroyalty in th6 following page. C. 
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^ The lord Roscommon, being a boy often years of age^ at 
Caen, in Normandy, one day was, as it were, madly extravagant 
in playing, leaping, getting over the tables, boards, &c. He was 
wont to be sober enough ; they said, God grant this bodes no ill 
luck to him ! In the h^at of this extravagant fit, he cries out, 

^ My father is dead. A fortnight after, news came from Ireland 
that his father was dead. This account I had from Mr. Knolles^ 
who was his governor, and then with him ; since secretary to 

^ ^he earl of Strafford ; and I have heard his lordship's f elatioQS 
confirm the same*'* jlubrey^a Miscellany, 
» The present age is very little inclined to favour any accounts 
of this kind, nor will the name of Aubrey much recommend it 
to credit ; it ought not, howeveV, to be omitted, because better 
evidence of a fact cannot easily be found than is here offered ; 
and it must be by preserving such relations that we may at last 
judge how much tliey are to be regarded. If wfi stay to exam- 
ine this account, we shall see difficulties on both sides ; here is 
a relation, of a fact given by a man who had no mterest to deceive, 
and who could not be deceived himself ; and here is, on the 
other hand, a miracle which produces no effect ; the order of 
nature is interrupted, to discover not a future, but. only a distant 
event, the knowledge of which is of no use to him ,to wHom it is 
revealed., Between these difficulties what way shall be found ? 
Is reason pr testimony to be rejected ? I believe what Osborne 

. says of an appearance of sanctity may be applied to such impvilses 
or anticipations as this ; £h not wholly alight thethy becatiae they 
m^ be tnte i but do not easily trust them^ because they may be 
fahe. 

The state both of England and Ireland was, at this time such, 
that he who wa» absent from either coimtry had very little temp- 
tation to return ; and therefore Roscommon, when he left Caen, 
travelled into Italy, and amused himself with its antiquities, and 
particularly with medab, in which he acquired uncommon skill. 
At the restoration, with the other friends of monarchy, he 
came to England, was made captdn of the band of pensionersi 

' and learned so much of the dissoluteness of the court, that lie 
addicted himself immoderately to gamuig, by which he was en- 
gaged in frequent quarrels, and which undoubtedly brought upon 
him its usual concomitants, extravagance and distress. 
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After soine dme^ a dispute about part of Us estate finrc^ hiiii 
into Ii^pland, where he was madei by the duke of Ormondf cap* 
ttm of the gpiardsy and met with an adyenture thus related bf 
Fenton. 

^ He was at Dublin as much as ever distempered with the 
satne &tal affection iR)r play^ which engaged him in one adteil* 
ture that well deserves to be related. As he returned to his 
lodgings from a gaming table, he was attacked in the dark by 
three ruffians, who were employed to assasdnate him. The eail 
defended himself with so much resolutioUi that he despatched 
one of the aggressors, whilst a gentleman, accidentally passing 
that way, interposed, and disarmed another ; the third secured 
Mmself by flight. This generous asdstant was a disbanded offi- 
cer, of a good family and fair reputation ; who, by what we call 
the partiality of fortune, to avoid censuring the iniquities of the 
times, wanted even a plain siiit of clothes to make a decent ap* 
pearance at the castle. But his lordship, on this occasion, pre* 
senting him to the duke of Ormond, with great importunity pre* 
Vailed with his grace, that he might resign his post of captain of 
the guards to his friend ; which for about three years the gen* 
tlcman enjoyed, and, upon his death, the duke returned the com* 
Hussion to his generous benefactor.*' 

When he had finished his business, he returned to London ; 
was made master of the horse to the dutchess of York ; and mar* 
ried the lady Frances, daughter of the earl of Burlington> and * 
widow of colonel Courteney. 

He now buded his mind with literary projects, and formed the 
plan of a society for refining our language, and fixing its stand* 
ard ; m indtadon^ says Fenton, of those learned and fioUte 9ocietie9 
linth which he had been acguainied abroad. In this design hb 
friend Dryden is said to have as^sted hiip. 

The same design, it is well known, was revived by Dr. Swift 
in the ministry c^ Oxford ; but it has never since been publicly 
mentioiied) though at that time great expectations were formed 
by some of its establishment and its effects. Such a society 
might, perhaps, without much difficulty, be collected ; but that 
it would produce what is expected from it, may be doubted. 

The Italian academy seems to have obtained its end. The 
langus^e was refined, and so fixed that it has changed but little. 

Tot. I. 20 
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The French academy thought that they refined their langtii^<, 
and doubtless thought rightly ; but the event has not shown that 
they fixed it ; for the French of the present time is very (fiffer* 
ent from that of the last century. 

In this country an academy could be expected to do but little; 
If an academician's place were profitable, it would be given by in- 
terest; if attendance were gratuitous, it would be rarely paid, 
and no man would endure the least disgust. Unanimity is im* 
possible, and debate would separate the assembly. 

But suppose the philological decree made and promulgated, 
what would be its authority ? In absolute governments, there is 
sometimes a general reverence paid to all that has the sanction 
of power, and the countenance of greatness. How little this is 
the state of our country needs not to be told. We live in an age 
in which it is a kind of public sport to refuse all respect that can- 
not be enforced* The edicts of an English academy would prob- 
ably be read by many, only that they might be sure to disobey 
them. 

That our language is in perpetual danger of corruption can* 
not be denied ; but what prevention can be found ? The present 
manners of the nation would deride authority; and therefore 
nothing is left but that every writer should criticise himself. 

All hopes of new literary institutions were quickly suppressed 
by the contentious turbulence of king James's reign ; and Ros« 
common, foreseeing that some violent concussi(»i of the state was 
at hand, purposed to retire to Rome, alleging, that it was best to 
Bit near the chimney when the chamber smoked / a seiitence, <^ 
which the application seems not very clear. 

His departure was delayed by the gout ; and he was so im- 
patient either of hinderance or of pain, that he submitted him- 
self to a French empiric, who is said to have repelled the disease 
into bis bowels. 

At the moment in which he expired, he uttered, with an en- 
ergy of voice that expressed the most fervent devotion, two linetf 
ofhis own version of Dies Irtt. 

MjT Gody mj &ther, and my friend« 
Do not ftMwJce me in my end. 

He died in 1684 ; and was buried with great pomp in West- 
minster Abbey. 
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His poetieal character is given by Mr. Fentxm. 

^ In bis writings," says Fenton, « we view the image of a mind 
which v^ natundty serious and solid ; richly furnished and 
adorned with all the ornaments of learning, unaffectedly disposed 
in the most regular and elegant order. His imagination might 
have probably been more fruitful and sprightly, if his judgment 
had been less severe. But that severity, delivered in a mascu* 
line, clear, succinct style, contributed to make him so eminent In 
the didactical manner, that no man, with jusuce, can affirm he 
was ever equalled by any of our nation, without confessing at the 
same time that he is inferior to none. In some other kinds of 
writing his genius seems to have wanted fire to attain the point 
of perfection ; but who can attain it ?" 

From this account of the riches of his mind, who would not 
imagine that they had been displayed in large volumes and nu- 
merous performances ? Who would not, after the perusal of this 
character, be surprised to find that all the proofs of his genius^ 
and knowledge, and judg^if nt, are not sufficient to form a single 
book, or to appear otherwise than in conjunction with the works 
of some other writer of the same petty size I* But thus it is that 
characters are written ; we know somewhat, and we imagine 
the rest. The observation, that his imagination would probably 
have been more fruitful and sprightly if his judgment had been 
less severe, may be answered, by a retnarker somewhat inclined 
ta.cavil, by a contrary supposition, that hb judgment would prob- 
shbly have been less severe, if his imagination had been more 
fruitfiil. It is ridiculous to oppose judgment to invagination ; for 
it does not appear that men have necessarily less of one as they 
have more of the other. 

We must allow of Roscommon, what Fenton has not mention- 
ed so distinctly as he ought, and what is yet v^ry much to his 

• They were published, together with those of Duke, in an oetayo vol, 
mne. In 1717. The editor, whoever he was, professes to have taken great 
•Are to prooare and insert all of his lordship's poems that are truly gena« 
ine. The truth of this assertion is flatly denied by the author of an aecount 
of Mr. John Pomfret, prefixed to his remains ; who asserts, that the Pros- 
pect of Death was written by that person many years after lord Roscom- 
moil's decease ; as also, that the paraphrase of the prayer of Jeremy was 
written by a gentleman of the name of Southeoort, Ufing in thfi year 
17^ H. 
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bonouTf that he is perhaps Uie <ffily correct i^rker in verse fairfltfe 
Addisop ; and that) if there are not $o maaay or so great beauties 
in his cQmpo^tions as in those of some contetoporariesy there are 
^X least fewer faylts. Nor is tl^is his highest praise ; for Mr« 
Pope has celebrated him as the pnlymoral writerof king Charles^ 
reign* 

Unhappy Dryden ! in all Charles's daf s^ 
Roscommoo onlj boasts unspotted lays* 

His great work is his Essay on Translated Verse ; of wMch 
Dryden writes thus in the preface to his Miscellanies. 

^ It was my lord Roscommon's Essay on Translated Verse^** 
says Dryden,^ ^< which made me uneasy, till I tried whether or 
no I was capable of following his itiles, and of reducing the 
sp6CulaU(»i into practice. For many a fair precept in poetry k 
like a seeming demonstration in mathematics, very specious m 
the diagram, but failing in the mechanic operation. I think I 
have generally observed his instructions ; I am sure my reason 
is sufikiently convinced both- of their truth and usefulness; which, 
in other words, is to confess no less a vanity than to pretend that 
I have', at least in some places, made exafnples to his rules.*** 

This declaration of Dryden will, I am afraid, be found Kttle 
more than one of those cursory civilities which one author pays 
to another ; for when the sum of lord Roscommon's precepts is 
collected, it will not be easy to discover how they can qualify their 
reader for ji better performance of translatkm than might haTe 
been attained by his own reflections. 

He that can abstract his mind from the elegance of the poetry, 
and confine it .to the sense of the precepts, lyill find no other 
direcdon than that the author should be suitable to the transla- 
tor's genius ; that he should be such as may deserve a transla- 
tion ; that he who intends to translate him should endeavour to 
understand him ; that perspicuity should be studied, and unusual 
af^ uncouth names sparingly inserted ; and that the style of th» 
oiigiiial should be copied m its elevation and depression. These 
are the rules that are celebrated as so definite and important ; 
and for the delivery of which to mankind so much honour haa 
been paid. Roscommon has indeed deserved his pvaises^ hf^ 
they been given with discernment, and bestowed not on the v^t& 
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thefA8elT;es9 but the art with which they are mtroducedy and the 
decomtions with which they are adofrne4- • 

The essay^ though generally excellent, is not, without its fimlls. 
The story of the quack, horrowed from Boiieaa, was not wordi 
the importatimi ; he has coolounded the British and Saiuxi my* 
thology. 

I grant that from some moisy idol oak» 

In double rhymes, our Thor mod Woden ipoke« 

The oak, as I think Gildon has observed, belonged to the Brk« 
ish druids, and Thor and Woden were Saxon deides. Of the 
double rhymeay which he so liberally supposes, he certainly had 
no knowledge. 

His interpositicm of a long paragraph of blank verses is un- 
warrantably licentious. Latin poets might as well have introduce 
cd a series of iambics among their heroics. 

His next work is the translation of the art of poetry ; which 
has received, in my opinion, not less praise than it deserves. 
Blank verse, left merely to its numbers, has litde operadon 
either on the ear or mind ; it can hardly support itself without 
bold figures aiid striking images. A poem frigidly didactic^ 
without rhyme, is so near to prose, that the readet only scorns It 
lor pretending to be verse. 

Having disentangled himself from the difficulties <A rfa3niie, hft 
may justly be expected to give the sense of Horace with great 
exactness, and to suppress no subulity of sendment for the diffi- 
culty of expressing it. This demand, however, his translation 
will not satisfy ; what he found obscure, I do net know that he 
has ever cleared. 

Among his smaHer works, the eclogue of Virgpil and the DtV* 
Ira are weW translated ; though the best line in the Diea Ir£ is 
borrowed from Dryden. In return, succeeding poets have bor- 
rowed from Roscommon. 

In the verses on the lap dog, the pronouns tliou and you are 
offisnsively confounded ; and the turn at the end is from Waller. 

His versions of the two odes of Horace are made with great 
Mberty9 which is not recompensed by much elegance or vigour. 

His political verses are sprightly, and when they were written 
tnust have been very popular. 
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Of the scene of Guarinij and the prologue to Pomftet/y Mrs. 
Philips, in her letters to sir Charles Cotterel, has given the 
history. 

** Lord Roscommon/' says she, << is certainly one of the most 
promising young noblemen in Ireland. He has paraphrased a 
psalm admirably ; and a scene of Pastor Fido very finely, in 
some places much better than sir Richard Fanshaw. This was 
undertaken merely in compliment to me, who happened to say 
Ijiat it was the best scene in Italian, and the worst in English* 
He was only two hours about it. It begins thus ; 

" Dear happy groves, and you the dark retreat 
Of silent horror, rest's eternal seat.'* 

From these lines, which are since somewhat mended, it ap- 
pears that he did not think a work of two hours fit to endure the 
0ye of criticism without revisal. 

WhenrMrs. Philips was in Ireland, some ladies that had seen 
her translation of Pompey, resolved to bring it on the stage at 
Dublin ; and, to promote their design, lord Roscommon gave 
them a prologue, and sir Edward Dering an epilogue; ^ which,'* 
sajrs she, ^ are the best performances of those kinds I ever saw." 
. Hthis is not 6ridcism, it is at least gratitude. The thought of 
bringing Cesar and Pompey into Ireland, the only country over 
which Cesar never had any power, is lucky. 

Of Roscommon's works, the judgment of the public seems to 
be right- He is elegant, but not great ; he never labours after 
exquisite beauties, and he seldom falls into gross faults. His 
Yersofication is smooth, but rarely vigorous, and his rhymes are 
remarkably exact. He improved taste, if he did not enlarge 
knowledge, and may be numbered among the bene&ctors to 
English literature.* 

* This life vas originally written by Dr. Johnson, in the Gentleman's 
^ Magazine, for May 1748. It then had notes^ whieh are now incorporated 
vith the text C. 
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UF Thomas Otwat, one of the first names m the English 
dzamay little is known ; nor is there any part of that little which 
his biographer can take pleasure in relating. 

He was bom at Trottin in Sussex, March 3, 165 1| the son of 
Mr. Humphrey Otway, rector of Woolbeding. From Winches- 
ter school, where he was educated, he was entered, in 1669, a 
commoner of Christ church ; but left the university without a 
degree, whether fcr want of money, or from impatience of aca* 
de^ical restraint, or mere eagerness to mingle with the worldr 
is not known. 

It seems likely that he was in hope of being busy and conspic- 
uous ; for he went to London, and commenced player ; but found 
himself unable to gain any reputation on the stage.* 

Tills kind of inability he shared with Shakespeare and JonsoB> 
as he shared likewise some of their excellences. It seems rea- 
sonable to expect that a great dramatic poet should without dif- 
ficulty become a great actor ; that he, who can feel, could ox- 
press ; that h^ who can excite passion, should exhibit with great 
readiness its external modes ; but since experience has fully 
proved, that of those powers, whatever be their affinity, one may 
be possessed in a great degree by him who has very little of the 
other ; it must be allowed that they depend upon different Acui- 
ties, or on different use of the same faculty ; that the actor must 
have a pliancy of mien, a flexibility of countenance, and a variety 
of tones, which the poet may be easily supposed to want ; or 
that the attention of the poet and the player have been different- 
ly employed ; the one has been considering thought, and the 
other action ; one has watched the heart, and the other contem- 
plated the &ce. 

• In Hosciua AngUcanua^ by Downes, the prompter, p. S4, wc learn, that 
it was the character of the king, in Mra. Behn's Forced Marriage, or the 
Jealous bridegroom, ivkich Mr. Otway attempted to perform^ aad failed ia. 
This event appears to have happened in the year 16f 2. R. 
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Though he could not gain much notice as a, player, he felt ia 
himself such powers as m^ht qualify for a dramatic author ; andf 
in 1675} his twenty fifth year, produced Akibiadesj a trs^dy ; 
whether from the AlciMade of Pcdaprat^ I have not means to in- 
quire. Langbain, the great detector of plagiarism, is silent. 

In 1677, he published Titus antfiS^^/ce, translated fix>m Ra- 
pin, with the Cheats of Scafiijiy from Moliere; and in I6789 
Friendship in Fashinfiy a comedy, which, whatever might be its 
first reception, was, upos its revival at Drary lioie, in 1749) 
hissed off the stage for immorality and obscenity. 

Want of momls, or of decency^ did not in those days exclude 
any man froon the company of the wealthy and the gay, if he 
brought with him any powers of entertainment ; and Otway is 
said to have been at this time a favourite compani(»i of the £s* 
solute wits. But as he who desires no virtue in his companioni 
has no virtue in himself, those whom Otway frequented had no 
puq)ose of doing more for him than tft pay his reckoning. They 
desired only to drink and laugh ; their fondness was without be- 
nevolence, and their familiarity without friendship. Men of wit, 
says one of Otway's biographers^ received at that time no&vour 
from die great, but to share their riots ; from naHch they v>ere 
dismissed again to their own narrow m-cumstanees. ITms ihef 
iangidshed in poverty^ without the suf^tort ofemmence* 

Some exception, however, must be made. The earl <^ Plyin* 
outh, one of king Charles's natural sons> procured for him a.cor* 
net's commission in some troofis then sent into Flanders. But 
Otway did not prosper in hi< military character ; for he soon left 
his commission behind him, whatever was the reason, and came 
back to London in extreme indigence ; which Rochester men* 
tions with merciless insolence in the Session of the Poets. 

Tom Otway came next, Tom Shadwell's dear zanyj 

And swears for heroics he writes beqt-of any; 

Don Carlos his pockets so amply had fill'd. 

That his mange was quite cvr'd, and his lice were all kilPtf. 

Bat Apollo had seen his face on the stage, ^ 

And prudently did not think fit to engage C 

The soum of a play honse, for the prop of an age. 3 

Don Carlos, from which he is represented as having recmeA 
so much benefit, was played in 1675. It appears^ by the lam- 



l^Ofmf to have had great aiicceia»^aAd U. «^ tohftfe beeH'pli^edi 
thirty nights together. Thisf haweveri it ia reaaonable tadoiAtr 
^ 80 l<»ig a contiiiuaiice of one play nqpon the stage is a verf 
wide deviaiaon ffopi the pmctice of that time ; when thftardour 
ibr theatrical entertainments, was not yet diffused tlmwgh Um 
whole peopicf and the auciience^ consisting nearly of the same 
persons, could be drawn together only by variety. 

The Ofiihan was exhibited in 1690. This is one of the few 
. pfefB that keep possesion of the staget and has pleased fiu* aln 
most a centoiy, through aU the vicisaitudes of dramatic &shion« 
Of this plsfy nothing new can easily* be said. ]t is ^ domestic 
tragedy drawn from middle life. Its whcile power is upon the 
afiectioiis ; for it is not written with much comprehension of 
thought, or elegance of expression. But if the heart is interested, 
many other beauCies may be wanting, yet not be missed. 

The same year produced ^^ The History and Fail of Caius 
JUatius ;*' much of which is borrowed from the "' Romeo and 
JuHet*' of Shakespeare. 

In 16>83* was published the firsts and next yearf the second^ 
parts of <' The Soldier's Fortune," two comedies now forgotten » 
snd in 1685 \ his last and greatest draoiatic work^ ^ Venice Pre- 
lerved/' a tragedy> which still continues to be cne of the ftvour- 
ites of the public, notwithstanding the want of morality in the 
eri^al design, and the despicable scenes, of vile comedy with 
which he has diversified his tragic action. By comparing this 
with hia OrfUum^ it will appear that his Mnages were by time 
become stionger, and his language more enefgetic. The strik- 
ing jpassag-es are in every moudi ; andthe puhlie seems to judge 
ri|My of the &ults and excellences of this play, that it is the 
work of a man not attentive titdecency, nor zealous for virtue ; 
but of one who conceived fordbly, and drew origmally, by coo* 
suiting nature in his own breast. 

Together with those plays, he wrote the poems which are in 
the late coUection, and translated from the French the Matory 
of the Triunrvirate. 

All this was performed before he was thirty four years old ; 
for he died April 14, 1685, in a manner which I am unwilling 
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to HMttidM. Hnvklg be0ii competed by h» liec^snties to wi^ 
tradt debts, and hmtxAy an W soppooed, by Ac temere of Ihc iaW* 
he retired to a piMc *o««e on Tower hitt, where he » teW U? 
have lilicdi of want; dr, as is rfehtcdby ciie of hkMogrspher^ 
by swallowfng, after a fcrfg tot, a pitefce of bread whkh cbiiiqr 
Imd supplied. He went out, aii is imported, slmost naked, ntlitt 
rage of htuiger, and finding a gc;hi!einan in a neighbouring cof- 
feehouse, asked him for a shfiling. The genttennan gave him a 
g«rinea ; add (KWay ^oitlg away bought ^ if^S, sM ?Was thoakM 
Wtoi the first ttiouthfW. Att' tm I l»P^Ssiiot true ; aadtfifei^ 
is t!& grduftd of better hope, lHai^Pope, uto lifednear enough 
4b be well Infbrmed, n^»(!es hi S^feab^'v MbvnoiiiGds, thai he'^fad 
tf ^ fevet* eaughtljy ^Mkut ^Urso^ ^ a Afrftiiat had MMA tmi 
of his Mends. •■ But thm in^^nce, and it^ cofkk>ntit£i6ts, Mkonf 
tad desfxyhden^y,' pressed haul upon him, has never beiendtftie^ 
whatever imihe(&tte cauaJc ttiight brfeg hhrf to the gtiiVe. ' '*'', 
Of the poems Whieh the late collection admits, tlhte Wngetil ft 
file JPtt?/** C&n^/amnt^fhitf MiJ^ part (^ wMbh 1 ilo fio^t un^ 
fttand ; and in that which is less ot^cure, I find little to comnM^ 
Inie Umguage is often gross,* and 'the uumfb^rar an^ harsh. ' Ot- 
•Uray hfeHl not much cidtivated vei^caiMi, nor much re^leuldsni 
life tnifid v^h geneml knowledge. H$sf»riiidpil fttiwier watM 
tnovhig the passions^ to whkh Dryden^hi his letter years Idft «A 
ffiustriouB teMimony. * He appears^ by some* ttf Iris torses, 4oh«i« 
lieon a"ac»lous toyftUst^ and hod what wiis in ttose tfaoes Ib^ 
/ eomrnonrewanddfloyAy; he iiv«d andiSed neg^ldotod. -^ 
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£dMUND WALLER irattMUnm^ tUrd«f ]ifarcli»ie0S| 
•e CoIahiH in^Be ftJbtdi fairo . * Ub ftdierwaa Botoit Wall»r,0it 
quim^ ef AgmqadcstMBPf >in^ Biiciii^ghiinniMttti ^kom^ bmlf^ was 
mginAll^ a braadi of^lhe Kcmfaii W^Hoyi; and Ua motber wat 
Ibe liaaghter of JiAb HpiniKiaiH of Haaqaieii in the aaioe cou»» 
ly^flsid wier t» Hampden, tba aealoi nf ftbeNjnn. 

fiUa fiiitheridied wbile benaa yat m inSHiitf but left lum a 
yearly incoaoe of tbfee tbooaand five bundteil pouoda ; whic^ 
mting H>i^lier tbe vahie Uttn^mfvd tbe enaiana of tila, we 
ms^ reckon mere than eqomlent.te teatbenaBPri at tbe pieacfft 
timew . . * • 

He tnm e<lacate^ bjr tike cam.of vbit nieAe^ 9t Ealan ; ml 
temefved fiftarwafd to ^Uat^n tsoUcige inCaiiibmige* He waa 
aent ao paiftamentiii Uaetghteendiy if oot b bia rixtaentb jreai^ 
aad'iBiteqiiefitoddfeeGOurtof Jnttes Ibe first, wbec^o be beard a 
Hfff remM*kable oonveraalfQii^ wMch tbe wviteref dw life ptth 
fiked to has weric% wb» aeems t» have been well inliENrnied ef 
bets, tboifgh be imqr aoinedneB err bi ebventdogy, b^ 
w indubitably certain. 

^ ife found Bt. Andrews, blsbop eF Wbieheater, and Dr. 
Neale, bishop ^ Diutam, atamfing behind his majesty^ chair | 
and there happened something extraordnary,*^ continues tl& 
writeis ^ in the conversation diose prebites bad with the kingt 
on wfaidi Mr. Widler (fid often yefle<;t. His majesty asked tbe 
biahope, '^ My lords, cannot I take roy subjects' money when I 
^rant h, vit;bont aO this fi>rmality of parfiament ?' Tbe bishop of 
Durhann readily answered, *God forbid, sii> but you should; you 
are the breath of onr nostrils.* Whereupon the king tunied, and 
ssdd to the bishop of Winchester, * WeU, my k)rd, what say 
you V ^ Sir/ replied the biahqp, ^ I have no skBl to judge of par- 
lUm^maiy cases/ The king answered^ < No putiaA) my bNfd j 
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9iiswer me prcsentlF-* ' Thiai, »ir,* 8aid>©, * 1 tbmk U is kw&l 
for y<m to take my brother; •Neale's inoiiey.; for he offers it/ 
Mr. Waller s^d, the company waa pleased with this answer, a^ct 
the wit of ij seemed to affect the king ', for, a certain lord com- 
ing in soop after, his majesty eried out, ' Oh my lord, they say 
you lig with my lady/ ' No, sir,' says his lordship in confusbn ; 
* but I like her company, because she has so much wit.* ' Why 
then,' says the king, ' do you not lig with my loi^of Winches- 
ter there ?** 

Waller's political and poetical Ufe began nearly together. lii 
his eighteenth year he wrote th^ poem that appears first in his 
^orks, on " tbe prince's escape at St, Andero ;" a piece which 
justifies the observation made by que of his editors, that he attain* 
ed, by a felicity like instinct, a style which perhaps will never be 
<*solete ; md that, ** were we to judge only by the wording, we 
could not know what was wrotei at twenty, and jvhat at fourscore." 

His versification was, in his first essay, such as it appears in 
^is l^st peifocmffliice. By the perusal of Fairfax's translation cf 
Tasso, to wWch, as Dryden* relates,, he c(»ifessed himself indebt- 
fsd for the smoothness of U?. numbers, and by his own nicety of 
obswervation, he had already formed sucji a system of metrical 
Imnnony as he never afterward much needed, or much endeav* 
pujred to improve, Denham corrected l>is numbers by experi- 
.ence,andgained gpoynd^raduaUy npoffthe ruggedness of his age; 
but what was 'i^cquired by Denlutm, was inherited by Waller. 

Xhe.ne;xt poem, of which the subject seems to fix the tiine, 
is supposed by Mr. Fepton to be the address to the queen, which, 
he considers as congratulating her arrival, in Waller's tw:entieth. 
y efir. He is apparently mistaken ; for the mention of the naticHi*s 
obligations to her frequent pregnancy, proves that it was ^littea 
when she had brought many children. We have therefiyre 
DO. date. of any other poetical production before that which the 
mui;der of the duke of Biitkingham occadoc^d ;, the steadiness 
with which tjiekbg received the news In the chapel, deserved 
indeed, to be rescued from oblivion. 

Nei^ier of these pieces that seem to carry their own datesy 
coalA.bave .been the sudden^effusion of fency* l^ the ^verses oa 

• Prcfece to his fables, ©r. J. 
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ihe prince's, escaf^e^ th^ prtdie^oD 0! His mamftge ^A fheprin- 

ccss of France, miirt have been written after the event :**in the 

other, the prortises of the 'king's kindne^ to the descendants of 

Buckingham, which couid not be properly praised till it had 

appeared by its effects, show that, tkne was taken far revision 

and improvehieht. It is not known. thsft they were pubfished till 

Hhey appeared lol^ afterwai^ with other poems. ' 

4. Waller was not one of those idolaters of praise who cultivate 

their minds at the expense of* their fortunes. Rich as he was 

by inheritance, he took care c^riy to grow richer, bymarrying 

Mrs. Banks, a great heiress in the city, whom the interest of the 

court %vas employed- to obtain Ut Mr. Crefts^ Having brought 

him a son, who died young, and a danghter, who was afterward 

married to Mr. Dormer of Oxfordshire^ she died in oliildbed, 

and left him a widower of abot^^ve and tweatfy gay and wealthy, 

to please himself with another marriage. 

Being too young to resist beauty, and probably too vain to thmk 
himself resistible, he fiited his heart, perhaps half fondly and 
half atnbitibusly, tipcm the lady Dorothea Sidney, eldest daughter 
of the earl of Leicester, whom he courted by all the poetry in 
which Sacharissa is celebrated ; the. name is derived Bom the 
Latin, ^ppelktion of eugar^ and imptiesy if it means any thing, n : 
spiritless mildness, at^ duill 'good nature, suck as excites rather 
tenderness tiutn esteem, and sack as, though alwgj^ tk^eated with 
kindness, is never honoured or admired. - ' 

Yet he <tescribes Sacharissa as a sublime predominating beaotyi ' 

of lofty chartns, and imperious influence, on whom he looks with 

amazeniexit rather than fondness^ whose didns he wishes, though 

in vain, to break, and whose presence is vdne that htfiames io 

madness^ ' ^ • . . - 

Hb acquaintance with this high born dame gave ^t rio <^)por^ 

tmuty of boasting its influence ; she was not to be subdued by 

the powers of verse, but rejected his addresses, it is said, with 

disdain, and drove him away to solacq. his ^sappoihtment with 

Amoret orPhillis. She;n:farried in 1639 theeariofSun&rland,^ 

who died at Newberry in the king's cause; and, in her old 

^tgej mec^il^ somewhere, with Waller, asked him when he 

would af^in write such yei^ses upon hey ; ^' When ypu are as 

}^ung, madam,'\«aid be, " and as handsome as yott were then." 
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flunoag the !*est of tlie men who wei«i anittent in ^t'&ge fiir 
gen&os, cttd titeratuK^ ; /tor kaow^ to ]ioai>>to Uw wiihrwifeBge, ttafc 
they irbi> read Ms dKovcteriiitt iM-moeli^ccndeiiai^Sa^ha 
iii«t she M noc'^eBcetid fram 'her Miik'to iis<»)lirices) Dd' 
think €^"017 exoeUeoee <Sbmim894 i»<wil^ ! ' ' '' 

The ladjr was, kideedr iBe«oraMe*| imt Mi uicomnioii qavSS^ 
<atieii8) dKMigh tbisy hnd «» p(>wer H|io»ti«r, recoisifnended him 
to the scholam and Btmtesmeii $ and undoubtedly mai^beautifeB of 
^MC dnie, howgver they iMghft feoslfl^likllotef vere^^foud off 
liii^ pnifoes. Who tMy were, wlieiin 4i« Agnizes wMi |K>etictEdi 
nai^aest csonoc now fa«»laioivti. < Atnetef) •ceoniHng to'!M(f. Fto^ 
Ml, iras the Ugty SopMi; Morni^: Piirika{» by tMlttons- pre«> 
served hi faimlied lAtore^ may be^seo^^ 

From the veisea wrkten it Penshitrsti It has been tsdlected 
li»t he^cHveFted his dkappokUitaMit byji vofsage i and' Ills faiog« 
lapbeffs^ from his poem en the iiAMle% Mnk itnot ittiftmMM 
that he ivbited die^Berttimhui^ bot'll •ciiiiifrmiitbmdre ViMifi 
tiiMb he sliQuhi .amuse ^kmetfwilli'fawingeii^kvu^^ 
thaatkat so importaiittaii inCHheatytts a visit to A nHJ i faiy afaoiiit 
hate been Wt fleatinf in oeniectiiral prabsUttlf. ^ 

From h^ tirei^ ei|^^ eohis tlmtyfiMi yeflT, ke wMIO'lto 
pieces on the redoetaon of Sfdlee; mi^t^wtipmMkii%€t*9i^'IMl?9^ 
m the kn|; o^^hki aavf ; tibspaaegyfk:«tttbe^<|iieeii ttotii^; 
l^e two peetns to the esri df Novthmnbeitaiii 4fciwl perkapi 
nthersy of wfakh ^le time cami6tfoe disoovered* 

When he hadlost sli hc^ies eE Se4Mrissa> he knALedramsA 
liim &i? an easier cttiqisesty. and gssned a kdy of Ike' ihnsHjref 
Sresse^ e» Breaiia. The tkne of kb manla^^ .Imsl: ^Bacaeli|r 
knoim. It hits not becfa t Ss u we t ed ^iat his wife was vrobbf hi* 
poetry ) tioc; is any «Mng teid'of her^ hm "thai i^^MWgktMm 
man^ ekildrcfii. He ^oiiblleBS praised some whom he wottM 
^ave been afraid to marry, jand perhaps mavrfed one wkeai'lis 
wotild.haTe liefln ashanied: te pfalse. Matiy qm^dee c antiilmto 
-yh dome&de happimms^ ifx»i wfakk pMiy-has no ODlsttm «» 
kestow ; and ma&y mra aad sallies may Might imagkttCaM% 
wMck he wko iailera tfasm never can appnwe* ^IFhese 
tkarm8> tpnade only S^ dfaftaat «dmim^sa No 
a bteze. h 
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M^im^nfhi VmUagmpt^n htm recordei thitite g»velibii 
6n 8Q0S and cigte daugbteim 

D<iriog. tfa» icii^ ialcrfri of t>«riiitttBirt» he k repi e a mt ed as 
limgr AOMng tlMse witfc fdmn it was mott faonomvbke to con- 
iarse» !W|4i0^yiBg.«n 4»]wbemit:fcHi]tw wkli dm independence 
and liberty of speech and^condaot whidi wMkh oaght alwafft to 
|»<odMee. Hei^9».ho9re¥er,eoiidU6nNl«stbeynaK^ 
^m w4 «M.tiie)i:efiK««iifip»8ed'l3y Hie ciMuliefS «ot to &voiir 

When th^4>arlkii^^m wat iaaUed^ in 1640^ U appeared that 

Waller's po^caichaiPftoiar.lMdrngt been AiiitMie^ Tb^kingfa 

d^Qiandof a 9iippf!fr, produeedMeeftkaieiiMf apeecbeaivUck 

<li«afre«ti^anddbc90tentr^^ aapeeehfiUedwitk 

hyperbolical complainta <it 4mttgimj ^lievaocea ; ^ They,** says 

1^ ^< who think theteselfea ahtBRdy imdeae, oan never i^i^- 

hfand.tJI^ieQMielYes.in danser ; asd they ivhohave notUag left omi 

mr$r gi^ire Sv^y,** Politieal tmili h equally ta danger &om the 

{fraiaes of .eanritenH aed ^le encdamatiom of paittota. 

. Ife tbciipilaeeedatariaHatlfliedaifyybaiogaoieatthatd^ 

^ A liM^oiiiiMe audienaei . Ubto|ttD48aoeha8irilialira7iseirve 

&8 purpose; an arrte ta jiitni of a oi ng a n d yieeciupg only fcrpre*> 

kgmtm^ f and h»e»bait»tlie omnmomtanfftOfy tA -pHimde fer 

. ltalaHeyagKi^d6ai»«ariou^totr«oeaaentiraen^ Waller ham 

in tbiaef^cMohflMMd Hooker in one pnaMge; and in anoiher htfa 

copied him ^thont ^aotia^. " Sidigioot*' says Walier^ << ought 

fQ^;he the fint Aing in our purpose and desires ; hut diat which 

i»^fi^«^i^ci^idtyii<JM>lalwii(fs to precede in order of tinie;.fi>r 

«M h^mm siippoeea arhdiig ; andthe first hnpetamepitwUttli 

nUmN^^WinUyf endeavour lo- vraaeaet is the vWant of those things 

wit^K»«lt.wiiid)ilhey<8nne£ subsist God first aaaigned «nto Adam 

iGi^yuakleiMaCicar^ltfei^aiMl gave him % title. %o the reat of the creaw 

Hitee be&>r6 he.aj^^ted a law to observe;.*' 

^ ^ ChMd< fivet lUMCt^d jydani» V aaya Hocd^er^ << OMintenance of 

6fe^^e»dt then api^tfiiitod'hini a law toe observe. Tru^ it i% that 

the Iwgdaasi of God nust he.the fiiet thing hi oer purpose scd 

dettre^; but inasmaoh aae ligteeooa life pfeaappeseth liie» in^ 

ayitmi^.vMt- to fite wcaou^ it islmpoasibley except see. lifo';^ 

^et^ore tbe first impediment which natunaiy ift endeavour to 
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rotUove is penury, aod want of things without which we Cannot 
liy^/' 3ook I, sect. 9, 

The speech is vehement; but the great position, that griev- 
sgaces ought to be redressed before supplies are granted, is 
agrjeeal>le. enough to law and reason ; nor was Waller, if his bi- 
.Qgrapber i:aay be credited, such an enemy to the king, as not to 
wish his distresses Ughtened ; for he relates, « that the king sent 
,parti€ulai'ly to, Waller, to second his demand of some subsidies 
!ta pay off the array ; and sir Henry Vane objecting against first 
voting a supply, because the king would not accept unless it came 
up to his propSttion, Mr. Waller spoke earnestly to sir Thomas 
Jemm, comptroller of the household, to save his master from 
the effects of SQ bold a falsity; * for,' he said, ^arabutacoun- 
try gentlemaD, and cannot pretend to know the king's mind ;* 
but sir Thomas durst not. contradict the secretary ; and his son, 
the carl of St. Albans, afterward told Mr. Waller, that his father^ 
cowardice ruined the king." 

In the long parliament, which, unhappily for the nation, feet 
Nov. 3, 1^40, Waller represelited Agmondesham the third ume ; 
and wa»c(msidered by the discontwited party as a man sufficienfly 
tsmy and acrimooiousi tabe employed in managing the prose- 
cution of judge Cra^wley, for hia opinion in favour of ship money ; 
and his ^>eech shows that he did not disappoint theu- expecta- 
tions. He was probably the more ardent, as his uncle Hamp- 
den had been particularly engaged in the dispute, and, by a sen- 
tence which seems generally to be thought unconstitutional, par- 

tleularly kijuced* 

He was not, however, a bigot to his parly, nor adopted all their 
opinions. When the grgat quesUcMi, whether episcopacy oug^ht 
to be aboli^ed, was debated, he spoke against the innovation so 
coolly, so reasoni^ly, and so firmly, that it is not without great 
injury to his name that his speech, which was as follows, has 
been hitherto omitted in his works. 

* « There is no doubt but the sense of what this nation hath 
suSbrtd, fiom the present bishops, hath produced these com- 
plakits ; aad the apprehensions men have of suffering the like, 
in tune to comet ma)ie &o niany deske the taking away of epis* 

• This speech has been retrieved, from a paper pthited at that time, bj 
the i»riters of the parliamentary history. Dr. J. 
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topftof; ; but. I conceive it is possible that we may not now tako 
a right measure of the minds of the people by their petiticms ; 
for, when they subscribed them, the bishops were armed with a 
dangerous commission of making new canons, imposmg new 
oaths, and the like ; but now we have disarmed them of that pow- 
er. These petitioners lately did look upon episcopacy as a beast 
armed with horns and claws ; but now that we have cut and 
pared them, and may, if we see cause, yet reduce it into narrower 
bounds, it may, perhaps, be more agreeable . Howsoever, if they 
be still in passion, it becomes us soberly to consider the right use 
and antiquity thereof; and not to comply further with a general 
desire, than may stand with a general good, 

'' We have already showed, that episcopacy and the evila 
thereof are mingled like water and oil ; we have also, in part, 
severed them ; but I believe you will find, that our laws and the 
present government of the church are xningled like wine and 
water.; so inseparable, that the abrogation of at least a hundred 
of our laws is desired in these petitions. I have often heard a 
noble answer of the lords commended in this house, to a piopo* 
sition of like nature, but of less consequence ; they gave no othet 
reason of their refusal but this, JVblumue mutare Lege* Anglic $ 
it was the bishops who so an&wered then ; and it would become 
the dignity and wisdom of this house to answer the people now, 
with a JVblumtis mutare^ 

^ I see some are moved with a number of hands against the 
bishops ; which, I confess, leather inclines me to their defence ; 
hr I, look upon episcopacy as a counterscarp, or outwork; 
which, if it be taken by this assault of the people, and withal thi9 
mystery once revealed. That we mu9t deny them nothing when 
they aek it thua in troqfis^ we may, in the next place, have as hard 
a task to defend our property, as we have lately had to recover 
it from the prerogative. If, by multiplying hands and petitions, 
they prevail for an equality in things ecclesiastical, the next de-^ 
mand, perhaps, may be Lex jlgrariay the like equality in things 
temporaJ. 

" The Roman story tells us * Tfiat when the people began to 
&ck.about the senate, and were more curious to direct and know 
what was done, than to obey, that commonwealth soon came to 
ruin ; their Legem rtigare grew quickly to be a Legem ferre. ; 

VOL. i\ 52 
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and after^ when their legions had found that iUMf could make %■■ 
dictator^ they nevetr suffered tlie senate to have a voice any moie 
in such election.* 

** If these great innovations proceed, I shall expect a fiat and 
level in learning too, as well as in church preferments ; Borum 
" tdU Artea, And though it he true that grave and {uous men do 
Mudy for learning sake, and embrape virtue for itself; yet it is 
true that youth, which is the season when learning is gotten, is 
iu>t without ambition ; nor will ever take pains to excel in any 
thing, when there is not some hope of excelling others in reward 
And dignity. 

<< There are two reasons chiefly alleged against our churck 
government 

'< First, scripture, which, as some men think, points out an«^ 
•ther form. 

^ Second^ the abuses of the present superiors. 

^ For scripture, I will not dispute it in this place ; but I am 
f^nfident that, whenever an equal division of lands and goods shatf 
be desired, there will be as many places in scripture found out^ 
iprhich seem to favour that, as there are now alleged against the 
prelacy or preferment of the church. And, as for abuses, where 
you are now in the remonstrance told what this and that poor 
man hath suffered by the bishops, you may be presented with a 
thousand instances of poor men that have received hard measure 
from their landlords ; and of worldly goods abused^ to the injury 
ef (ithers, and disadvantage of the owners. 

^ And therefore, Mr. Speaker, my humble motion k, that we 
may settle men^s minds herein ; and, by a question, declare our 
lesolution, to rrfomij that is, not to aboHehj efiiacofiacy.*'^ 

It caraiot but be wished that he, who could speak in this maiK 
i^er, had been able to act with spirit and uniformity. 

When the commons began to set the vo3ral authority »t open 
defiance, Waller is said to have withdrawn from the house, and 
|o have returned with the ^g's permissifm ; and, when the kiog 
set up his standard, he sent him a thousand broad pieces. Hm 
UPOtinued, however, to ut in the rebellious conventicle ; but 
^ 9pQk»" says Clarendon, *^ with great sharpness and freedom^ 
whieh, DOW there was no danger of being out voted, was not re-^ 
atsaincd; andtbexeforeusedataaargamentaQiiBst thoacwlMa 
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tftft gone) upon pretence that they were not tnflfered to deliyer 
their opinion freely in the house, which could not be believed^ 
when all men knew what liberty Mr. Waller took, and spoke 
every day with impunity agaiqst the sense and proceedingft of 
the house." 

Waller, as he continued to sit, was one of the comimsskmert 

nominated by the parliament to treat with the king at Oxford t 

and when they were presented, the king said to him, •* Though 

jou are the last, you are not the lowest nor the least in my fa» 

Tour.** Whitlock, who, being another of the commisaiooers, wa» 

witness of this kindness, imputes it to the king's knowledge of 

the plot, in which Waller appeared afterward to have been en* 

gaged against the parliament. Fenton, with equal probabiKtyf 

believes that his attempt to promote the royal cause arose from 

his sensibility of the king's tenderness. Whitlock says nothing 

of his behaviour at Oxford ; he was sent with several others to 

add pomp to the commission, but was not one of those to whont 

the trust of treating was imparted. 

The engagement, known by the name of Waller's plot, wan 
soon afterward discovered. Waller had a brother in law, Tom- 
kyns, vrho was clerk of the queen's council, and at the same 
6me had a very numerous acquaintance, and great influence, in 
Ae city. Waller and he, conversing with great confidence, toM 
both their own secrets and those of their friends ; and, surveying 
the wide extent of their conversation, imagined that they found 
in the majority of all ranks great disapprobation of the violence 
of the commons, and unwillingness to continue the war. They 
knew that many favoured the king, whose fear concealed their 
loyalty ; and many desired peace, though they durst not oppose 
the clamour i»r war ; and they imagined that, if those who had 
these %ood intentions could be informed of their own strength^ 
and enabled by intelligence to act together, they might overpower 
the fury of sedition, by refusing to comply with the ordinance 
for the tvirentieth part, and the other taxes levied for the sup- 
port of the rebel army, and by uniting great numbers in a petir 
tion for peace. They proceeded with great caution. Three 
only met in one place, and no man was allowed to impart the 
plot to more than two others ; so that, if any should be suspect* 
ed qr seized^ more ibm three could not be endangered. 
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Lord Conway joined in the design^ and, Clarendon imagines, 
incidentally mingled, as. he was a soldier, some martial hopes' 
or projects, which, however, were pnly mentioned, the main de- 
Mgn being to bring the loyal inhabitants to the knowledge of each 
other ; for which purpose there was to be appointed one in every 
district, to distinguish the friends of the king, the adherents Xo 
the parliament, and the neutrals. How far they proceeded does 
not appear ; the result of their inquiry, as Pym declared,* was, 
that within the walls, for one that was for the royalists, there 
were three against them ; but that without the walls, for one 
that was against them, there were five for them. "Whether this 
was said from knowledge or guess, was perhaps never inquired. 
4 It is the opinion of Clarendon, that in Waller's plan no violence 
or sanguinary resistance was comprised ; that he intended only 
to abate the confidence of the rebels by public declarations, and 
to weaken their powers by an opposition to new supplies. This, 
in calmer times, and more than this, is done without fear ; but 
such was the acrimony of the commons, that no method of ob- 
structing them was safe. 

About this time another design was formed by sir Nicholas 
Crispe, a man of loyalty that deserves perpetual remembi'ance ; 
when he was a merchant in the city, he gave and procured the 
king, in his exigencies, an hundred thousand pounds ; and when 
he was driven from the exchange, raised a regiment, and com- 
manded it. 

Sir Nicholas flattered hhnself with an opinion, that some prov- 
ocation would so much exasperate, or some opportunity so much 
encourage, the king's friends in the city, that they would break 
out in open resistance, and then would want only a lawful stand- 
ard, and an authorized commemder ; and extorted from the king^ 
whose judgment too frequently yielded to importunity»% com- 
mission of array, directed to such as he thought proper to nomi- 
nate, which was sent to London by the lady Aubigney. She knew 
not what she carried, but was to deliver it on the communicatioa 
of a certain token which sir Nicholas imparted. 

This commission could be only intended to lie ready till the 
time should require it. To have attempted to raise any forcesj- 

• Parliamentary History, Vol. XII. Dr. T, 
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would have been certain destraction ; it could be of use only 
when the forces should appear. This was, however, an act pre- 
paratory to martial hostility. Cnspe would undoubtedly have-, 
put an end to the session of parliament, had his strength been 
equal to his zeal ; and out of the design of Crispe, which involv- 
ed very little danger, and that of Waller, which was an act purely 
civil, they compounded a horrid and dreadful plot. 

The discovery of Waller's design is variously related. In 
*' Clarendon's history'* it is told, that a servant of Tomkyns, lurk- 
ing behind the hangings when his master was in conference with 
Waller, heard enough to qualify him for an informer, and carri- 
ed his intelligence to Pym. A manuscript, quoted in the " Life 
of Waller," relates, that " he was betrayed by his sister Price, 
and her presbyterian chaplain Mr. Goode, who stole some of his 
papers ; and, if he had not strangely dreamed the night before, 
that his sister had betrayed him, and thereupon burnt the rest 
of his papers by the fire that was in his chimney, he had cer- 
tainly lost his life by it." The question cannot be decided. It 
is not unreasonable to believe that the men in power, receiving 
intelligence from the sister, would employ the servant of Tom- 
kyns to listen at the conference, that they might avoid an act so 
•ffensive as that of destroying the brother by the sister's testimony. 
The plot was published in the most terrific manner. 
On the 31st. of May, 1643, at a solemn &st| when they were 
listening to the sermon, a messenger entered the church, and 
communicated his errand to Pym, who whispered it to others 
that were placed near him, and then went with them out of the 
church, leaving the rest in solicitude and amazement. They 
immediately sent guards to proper places, and that night appre- 
hended Torokyns and Waller ; having yet traced nothing but 
that lettei-s had been intercepted, from which it appeared that the 
parliament and the city were soon to be delivered into the hands 
of the cavaliers. 

They perhaps yet knew little themselves, beyond some gen- 
eral and indistinct notices. " But Waller," says Clarendon, " was 
so confounded with fear, that he confessed whatever he had heard, 
said, thought, or seen ; all that he knew of himself, and all that 
he suspected of others, without concealing any person, of what 
degree or quality soevefj or any discourse which he had ever 
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iupoD any occasion entertained with them ; what such and such 
ladies of great honour, to whom, upon the credit of his wit and 
l^reat reputation, he had been admitted, had spoke to him in 
their chambers upon the proceedings in the houses, and how 
they had encouraged him to oppose them ; what correspondence 
and intercourse they had with some ministers of state at Ox- 
fcrd, and how they had conveyed all intelligence thither." He 
accused the earl of Portland and lord Conway as co-operating in 
the transaction ; an4 testified that the earl of Northumberland 
had declared himself disposed, in favour of any attempt that 
might check the violence of the parliament, and reconcile them 
|o the king. 

He undoubtedly confessed much, which they could never have 
fiscoveredy and perhaps somewhat which they would wish to 
have been suppressed ; for it is inconvenient, in the conflict of 
£u:tions, to have that disaffection known which cannot safely be 
punished. 

Tomkyns was seized on the same night with Waller, and 
appears likewise to have partaken of his cowardice ; for he gave 
notice of Crispe's commission of array, of which Clarendon never 
knew how it was discovered. Tomkyns had been sent with the 
token appointed, to den^and it from lady Aubigney, and had 
buried it in his garden, where, by his direction, it was dug up ; 
and thus the rebels obtained, what Clarendon confesses them to 
have had, the original copy. 

It can raise no wondet* that they formed one plot out of these 
two designs, however remote from each other, when they saw 
the same agent employed in both, and found the commisaon of 
array in the hands of him who was employed in collecting the 
opinions and affections of the people. 

Of the plot, thus combined, they took care to make the moat* 
They sent Pym among the citizens, to tell them of their immi- 
nent danger, and happy escape ; and inform them, that the design 
was ^to seize the lord mayor and all the committee of militia, and 
would not spare one of them." They drew up a vow and coTe- 
nant, to be taken by every member of either house, by which he 
declared hb detestation of all conspiracies against the parliameiit^ 
and his resohition to detect and oppose them. They then bj^ ' 
poioted adsqrof thaoksg^vingforUuA wond^iul deliverance ; wfalQi 



Axxt out, says Clarendon, all doubts whether there had been such 
a deliTerance, and whether the plot was real or fictitious. 

On June 1 Ij the earl of Portland and lord Conway were com" 
mined, one to the custody of the mayor, and the other of the 
sheriff; but their lands and goods were not seized. 

Waller was still to immerse himself deeper in ignominy. The 
earl of Portland and lord Conway denied the charge ; and there 
was no evidence agdnst them but the confession of Waller, of 
which undoubtedly many would be inclined to question the verac« 
ity. With these doubts he was so much terrified, that he en- 
deavoured to persuade Portland to a declaration like his own, by 
a letter extant in Fenton's edition. *< But for me,'* says he, ^ you 
had never known any thing of this business, which was prepared 
for another ; and therefore I cannot imajgine why you should hide 
it so far as to contract your own ruin by concealing it, and per- 
sisting unreasonably to hide that truth, which without you already 
is, and will every day be made more manifest. Can you imagine 
purself bound in honour to keep that secret, which is already re- 
reaJed by another ? or possible it should still be a secret, which is 
k^own to one of the other sex ? If you persist to be cruel to your- 
self for their sakes who deserve it not, it will nevertheless be 
made appear, ere long, I fear, to your ruin. Surely, if I had the 
iiappiness to wsdt on you, I could move you to compassionate both 
yourself and me, who, desperate as my case is, am desirous to 
die with the honour of being known to have declared the truth. 
You have no reason to contend to hide what is already revealed %. 
inconsiderately to throw away yourself, for the interest of others^ 
to whom you are less obliged than you are aware of.** 

This persuasion seems to have had little effect. Portland 
sent, June 29) a letter to the lords, to tell them that he '< is in 
custody, as he conceives, vidthout any charge ; and that, by what 
Mr. Waller had threateiled him with, since he was impiisonedi 
he doth apprehend a very cruel, long, and ruinous restraint ; he 
therefore p^*ays, that he may not find the effects of Mr. Waller's 
threats^ by a long and close imprisonment ; but may be speediljr 
brought to a legal trial, and then he is confident the vanity and 
falsehood of those informations wluch have been given against 
Mm will appear." 
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In consequence of this letter, the lords ordered Portland and 
Waller to be confronted ; when the one repeated his charge, 
and^ the other his denial. The examination of the plot being 
continued, July 1, Thinn, usher of the house of lords, deposed, 
that Mr. Waller having had a ccmference with the lord Portland 
in an upper room, lord Portland said, when he came down, '' Do 
me the favour to tell my lord Northumberland, that Mr. Waller 
has extremely pressed me to save my own life and his, by throwing 
the blame upon the lord Conway and the earl of Northumberland." 

Waller, in his letter to Portland, tells him of the reasons which 
he could urge with resistless efficacy in a personal conference ; 
but he overrated his own oratory ; his vehemence, whether of 
persuasion or entreaty, was returned with contempt. 

One of his arguments with Portland is, that the plot is already 
known to a woman. This woman was doubtless lady Aubigney^ 
who, upon this occasion, was committed to custody ; but who, in 
reality, when she delivered the commission, knew not what it was. 

The parliament then proceeded against the conspirators, and 
committed their trial to a council of war. Tomkyns and Chal- 
oner were hanged near their own doors. Tomk3ms, when he 
came to die, said it was a foolish business ; and indeed there 
seems to have been no hope that it should escape discovery ; 
for though never more than three met at a time, yet a design so 
extensive must, by necessity, be communicated to many, who 
could not be expected to be all faithful, and all prudent. Chal- 
oner was attended at his execution by Hugh Peters. His crime 
was, that he had commission to raise money for the king ; but 
it appears not that the money was to be expended upon the ad- 
vancement of either Crispe's or Waller's plot. 

The earl of Noithumberland, being too great for prosecatioiH 
was only once examined before the lords. The earl of Portland 
and lord Conway, persisting to deny the charge, and no testunonj 
but Waller's yet appearing against them, were, after a long im- 
prisonment, admitted to bail. Hassel, the king'S messengert 
who carried the letters to Oxford, died the night before his trial. 
Hampden escaped death, perhaps by the interest of his family ; 
but was kept in prison to the end of his life. They whose names 
were inserted in the commission of array were not capitally 
punished, as it could not be proved that they had consented to 
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their ewfi hbimnsttioh ; but they were conddered as maligDants^ 
and tbdr estates were seized. 

^ Waller, though confessedly,** says Clarendon, « the most 
guilty) M^ith mcredible dissimulatioti affected such a remorse of 
eiHisdbnce, that his trial was put off, out of chnstian compassion, 
tiM ht might recover his understanding.*' What use he made 
of this interva], with what liberality and success he distributed 
fiatiery and money, and how, when he was brought, July 4, before 
the house, he confessed and lamented, and submitted and im- 
plored, may be read in the histOTy of the rebellion, B. vii. The 
speech, to which Clarendon ascribes the preservation of his dear 
bought iifi, is inserted hi his works. The great historian, how- 
fever, seems to have been mistaken in relating that he prevailed 
in the prindpal part of his supplication, not to be tried by a coutI" 
til of war ; for, according to Whitlock, he was by'expulsion from 
the house abandoned to the tribunal which he so much dreaded) 
and being tried and condemned, was reprieved by Essex ; but 
after a year's imprisonment^ in which time resentment grew less 
acrimonious, paying a fine of ten thousand pounds, he was per- 
ntttted to recollect himself in another country. 

Of his behaviour in this part of his life, it is not necessary to 
direct the reader's opinion. << Let us not,** says his last ingeni- 
ous biographer,* *^ condemn him with untempered severity, be-* 
eause he was not a prodigy which the world hath seldom seen, 
because his chanicter included not the poet, the orator, and the 

teit>.** 

For the place of his exile he chose France, and stayed some 
time at Roan, where his daughter Mai-garet was bom, who was 
afterward his favourite, and his amanuensis. He then removed 
ft) Palis, where he lived whh great splendour and hospitality ; 
tod from titne to time amused himself with poetry, in which he 

sometimes speaks of the rebels, and their usurpation, in the 

natural language of an honest man. 
At last it became necessary, for his support, to sell his wife's 

jewels^ and being reduced, as he said, at last to the rumfi jewels 

he solicited from Cromwell permission to retura, and obtained it 

* Life of WaWcv, prefixed to an edition of his Works, published ia X77i^ 
iyPerciTal Stockdiile. C. ^ 

roi«. I. ^^ 
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by the interest of colonel Scroop, to \^hom his sister \eas mar^ 
ried. Upon the remains of a foitune, which the danger of hi» 
life had very much dminisbed, he lived at Haiibam, a house 
built by himself, very near to Baconsfield, where his mother re** 
sided. His mother, though related to Cromwell and Hampdeftjr 
was zealous for the royal cause, and, when Cromwell visited her, 
used to reproach him ; he, in return, would throw a napkin at 
her, and say he would not dispute with his aunt ; but findifig in 
time that she acted for the king, as well as talked^ he made her 
a prisoner to her own daughter, in her own house. If he would 
do any thing, he could nbt do less. 

Cramwell, now protector, received Waller, as his kinsman, to 
familiar conversation. Waller, as he used to relate^ found him 
sufficiently versed in ancient history ; and when any of his enthu- 
siastic fiiends came to advise or consult him, could sometimes 
overhear him discoursing in the cant of the times ^ but, when 
he returned, he would say, " Cousin Waller, I must talk to these 
men in their own way ;" and resumed the common style of con- 
verisation. 

He repaid the protector for his favours, 1654, by the famous 
panegyric, which has been always considered as the first of hb 
poetical productions. His choice of encomiastic topics is very 
judicious ; for he considers Cromwell in his exaltation, vdthout 
inquiring how he attained it ; there is consequently no mention 
of the rebel or the regicide. All the former part of his hero's 
life is veiled with shades ; and nothing is brought to view but 
the chief, the governor, the defender of England's honour, and 
the enlarger of her dominion. The act of violence by which 
he obtsdned the supreme power is lightly treated, and decently 
justified. It was certainly to be desired that the detestable band 
should be dissolved, which had destroyed the church, murdered 
the king, and filled the nation with tumult and oppression ; yet 
Cromwell had not the right of dissolving them, for all that he had 
befoi*e done could be justified only by supposing them invested 
with lawful authority* But combinations of wickedness would 
overwhelm the world by the advantage which licentious princi- 
ples afford, did not those who have long practised perfidy, grow 
Mthless to each other. 
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In the poem cm the war with Spcdn are sbme passages at 
least equal to the best parts of the panegyric ; and in the con* 
clasiQn, the poet veatures yet a higher flight of flattery, by 
recommending royalty to Cromwell aad the naticm. Cromwell 
was very desirous, as appears from his conversation, related by 
Whitlock, of ad(&)g the title to the power of monarchy, and is 
supposed to have been withheld from it partly by fear of the armyi 
and partly by fear of the laws, which, when he should govern by 
the name of king, would have restrsdned his authority. When 
therefore a deputation was solemnly sent to invite him to the 
crown, he, af^er a long conference, refused it; but is said to have 
&inted in his coach, when he parted from them«> 

The poem op the death of the protector seems to have beesk 
dictated by real veneration for hb memory. Dryden and Sprat 
wrote on the same occasion ; but they were young men, strug* 
gling into notice, and hoping for some &vour from the ruling 
party. Waller had Uttie to expect ; he had received nothing but 
his pardon from Cromwell, and was not likely to ask any thing 
from those who should succeed him. 

Soon afterward, the restoration supplied him with another 
subject ; and he exerted his imagination, his elegance, and his 
melody, with equal alacrity, for Charles the second. It is not 
possible to read, without some contempt and indignation, poems 
of the same author, ascribing the highest degree of /lotver and 
piety to Charles the first, then transferring the same fiower and 
piety to Oliver Cromwell ; now inviting Oliver to take the crown^ 
and then congratulating Charles the second on his recovered r^ht. 
Neither Cromwell nor Charles could value his testimony as the 
elect of conviction, or receive his praises as efluuons of rever- 
ence ; they could consider them but as the labour of invention, ^ 
and, the tribute of dependence. 

Poets, indeed, profess fiction; but .the legitimate end of fiction 
is the conveyance of truth ; and he that has flattery ready for all 
whom the vicissitudes of the world happen to exalt, must be 
scorned as a prostituted mind, that may retdn the glitter of wit^ 
but has lost the digni^ of virtue. 

The Congratulation was considered as infenor in poeticsd merit 
to the panegyric ; and it is reported, that, when the king told 
W^aller of the disparity, he answered, <^ Poets, sir| succeed better 
in fiction than in truth." 



Tli€|^ CQOgcalidatk»iL i^. indsed not ififi|jdf»r, tOftl^paMgydci 
eitl%er hj dc^cay of genius, or for want of di%«nce ; hut beeaiae 
CromwqU h^d done n^ucb, i^ Cbarles had do9« Uttle. CiKunr 
well w^tod nothing to i^ai^e hji;Kn.U> lueroic exceU^nc^biit virtue | 
and virtue his poet thought himself at liberty to suj;>pl^« Chirks, 
had yet only the merit of stri^gling without success,, aud ^uSiev- 
ing withiKit despair. A life of escapes and.indige^ce qouldst^^ 
p^y poetry with np splendid images. 

Ij» the . first parliament, summoned by Charles the second. 
March S^ 166.1, Waller sat for Hayings in Sussex aed sesYttd. 
foi: different places in all the parliaments oC that reign, la a. 
time when fancy and gaiety were the most powerful recommendap 
tipus to rQgai^y it is not likely that W?mer was . foi^potten. He 
passed his time in the company that was highest, both iarai^B 
ancl witvfrqm which even his obstinate; sobiiels^. did. not exclude 
him> Though he drank, water, he wap^ enabled by bis.feniUt|(Q£ 
mind to heighten the mirth of baochaoalian assemblies ; and, 
Mr. Saville saidi that ^' namaaia England shouldke^ him com^ 
pany without drinking but Ned Waller." 

The praise given him by St. Evremond is a proof of \k» rep- 
utation ; for it was only by his reputation, that he could beknownt 
as a 'writer,.to a man who, though he lived a gp«at partof akog 
life uppnan English. pension, never condescended- to understttd. 
the language of the nation that maintained him. 

In parliament, '< he was," says Burnet, " the delight oi the 

hou8e,andthoughold,said the liveliest things of anyamong them**' 
This, however, is said in his account of the year seventy fivo) - 
vrhen WaU^ was only seventy* Hisname as a speaker oGcufs 
often in Grey's collections ; but I have found no esstcacts tiiat 
can be more quoted as exhibiting sallies of gaiety/ than cog^oi^. 
of ailment. 

He wsa of such consideration, tliathis remaii^s wece cirqulat* 
ed and recorded. When.the duke of York's influence was high»4 
bodi in Scotland and England,dt di*ew, says Bumot, a livjelgr m«. 
flection from Waller, the celebrated wit. He saidj ^' the^houMi. 
of commons had resolved that the duke should notxeign after, the* 
king's death ; but the king, in opposition to them, hadaeaolved 
that he should reign even in his life." If there appear noxzttav 
qj^ismy tiveiine$9 in this rmark^ y«t its- rec^ptioa piova» tbcft- 
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^ptak«r to hftfe been a eekbraied fwV,tD have hadaimnie lyMeh 
mMi of wit were prood of mentkming. 

He did not suffier his repotadon to ^e gradaally away, Whkh 
majr easily happen in a long life ; but renewed his daim to po- 
edeai dbtinctxon from time to time, as occaflkms were offerM, 
either by public events or private incidents ; and, contenting him* 
self with the inflaeoce of lua muse, or loving quiet better than 
iBfluence, he never accepted any ofike of magbtracy. 

He was not, however, without some attenti<m to his fortune ; 
fiir he asked from the king, in 1665, Uie provostship of Eton 
college, and obtained it ; but Clarendon refused to put the seal 
to the grant, alleging that it could he held only by a clergyman, 
it is known that sir Henry Wotton qualified himself for it by 
deacon's orders. 

Tb this oppontion,. the Biogra^lda imputes the violence and 
acnmony widi which Waller joined Buckingham's faction in 
the prosecution of Clarendon. The motive was ilUbersd and 
dishonest, and showed that more than axty y«an had not been 
alrfe to teach him morality. His accusation is such as conscience 
OMDi- hardly be supposed to dictate without the help of maUce. 
^ We were to be governed by janizaries instead of pariiam^ts, 
and are in danger from a worse plot than that of die fifth of No*- 
Yen^r ; tben, if the lords and commons had been destroyed, 
there had been a succession ; but here both had* been destroyed 
&p ever." This is the language of a man who is glad of an op^ 
^ortunity to r^lH and' ready to sacrifice truth to interest at one 
time, and to anger at another. 

A y»ear aitterthe chancellor's banishment, another vacancy gave 
him encoura^raent for another petition, which the king referred 
to the council, wlio, aftor hearing the question argued by la:\?* 
yere for three days, determined that the office could be held only 
by a clergyman, accOTding to the act of uniformity, since the 
provosts had Silways received institution, as for a parsonage, from 
the bishops 4>f Lincoln. The king then sud, he could not break 
the kw vrhich he had made ; and Dr. Zachary Cradock, famous 
for a single sermon, at most for two sermmis, was chosen by 

the fellows* 

That he asked any thing more is not known ; it is certain that 
he obtsdned Botlong, though he continued obsequious to the court 
through the rest of Charles's reign. 
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At the accession of king James^ in 1685| he was cfaotea he 
parliament) being then fourscore) at Saltaah in Cornwall ;'aaid' 
wrote a Prciage qf (he dovmfall qfthe Turldah Mmfdrey which he 
presented to the king onliis birthday. It is remarked^ by hia 
commentator Fenton, that in reading Tassobe had early imbibed' 
a veneration for the heroes of the holy war, and a zeaioas enmity 
tQ the TurkS) which never left him. Jwnesy however^ having 
soon after begun what he thought a hxAy war at home, mado 
haste to put all molestation of tlie Turks out of his power. 

James treated him with kindness and £uniiiarity) of wMch 
instances are given by the writer of his life. One day, taking 
him into the closet, the king asked him how he liked one of the 
pictures ; *' My eyes," said Waller, '* are dim, and I do not know, 
it." The king said it was the princess of Orange. " She is>**. 
said Waller, <«like the greatest woman in the world." The 
^g asked who was that ; and was answered, queen EUzabeth. 
^I wonder," said the king, <<you should think so ; but 1 must 
oon&ss she had a wise council." ^ And* sir,*' said Waller, *< did 
you ever know a fool choose a wise one ?** Such is the atory^- 
which I once heard of some other man. Pointed axioms, and 
acute replies, fly loose about the world, and are assigned success-' 
ively to those whom it may be the fashion to celebrate. 

When the king knew that he was about to marry bis daughter 
to Dr.* Birch) a clergyman, he ordered a French gentleman to teH 
him, that ^< the king wondered he could think of marrying his 
daughter to a fallmg church." <* The king," said Waller, « does 
me great honour, in taking notice of my domestic affairs ; biit I 
liave lived long enough to observe that this felling church has 
got a trick of rising again." 

He took notice to his friends of the king's conduct ; and^saidp 
that ^ he would be left like a whale upon the strand." Whether 
lie was privy to any of the transactions which ended in the revo- 
lution, is not known. His heir joined the prince of Orange. 

Having now attained an age beyond which the laws of nature 
seldom suffer life to be extended, otherwise than by a fotare 
state, he seems to have turned his mind upon preparation lor 
the decisive hour, and therefore consecrated his poetry to devo* 
tion. It is pleasing to discover that his piety was without weak- 
ness ; that his intellectual powers continued vigorous ; and ttet 
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AtHnes "whidti he composed, \9hen hej/oragej could neither read 

nor writej are not inferior to the effusions of his youth. 

Toward the decline of Hie, he bought a small house with a 
little land at ColshiU ; and said, '' he should be glad to die, like 
tbe stag, where he was roused." This, however, did not happen. 
When he was at Beaconsfield, he found his legs grow tumid ; 
jie went to Windsor, where sir Charles Scarborough then attend- 
ed the king, and requested him, as both a friend and physician^ 
to tell him, what that swelling meant. ^ Sir," answered Scarbo- 
rough, " your blood will run no longer." Waller repeated some 
lines of Virgil, and went home to die. 

As the disease increased upon him, he composed himself for 
his departure ;. and calling upon Dr. Birch to give him the holy 
sacrament, he desired his children to take it with him, and made 
an earnest declaration of his faith in Christianity. It now ap- 
peared what part of his conversation with the great could be' 
remembered with delight. He related, that being present when 
the duke of Buckingham talked profanely before king Charles, 
he said to him, ^^ My lord, I am a great deal older than your 
girace^ and have, I believe, heard more arguments for athebm 
than ever your grace did ; but I have lived long enough to see 
there is nothing in them ; and so I hope your grace wiB.*' 

He died October 31, 1687, and was burled at Beaconsfield^ 
with a monument erected by his son's executors, for whkh Ry- 
mer wrote the inscripUon> and which I hope is now rescued 
irom, dilapidation. 

He left several children by his second wife ; of whom hb 
^iughter was married to Dr. Birch. Benjamin, the eldest son, 
was disinherited, and sent to New Jersey as wanting commoB 
understanding. Edmund, the second son, inherited the estate, 
and represented Agmondesham in parliament, but at last turned 
quaker. William, the thiixl son, was a merchant in London. 
Stephen, the fourth, was an eminent doctor of laws, and one of 
the comamissioners foi* the union. There is said to have been a 
fifth, of whom no account has descended. 

The character of Waller, both moral and intellectual, has been 
drawn by Clarendon, to whom he was familiarly knovm, with 
nicety, which certainly none to whom he was not knowil can 
presume to emulate. It is therefore inserted here, with such 



remarbi as ijitters have fxsg^Hkd ; after wkiclh ndtUag iMuaM 
but a critical esamiDatkm of his poetry* 

« Edrnimd Waller,'^ says Clarendon, « was bom to a very feir 
estate^ by the parritnony or frugality of a wise father and mother ; 
and he thought it so commendable an advantage, that he re- 
aolved to im|»roye it with his utmost care, upon which in his 
imture he was too much intent ; and, in order to that, he was so 
much reserved and retired, that he was scarcely ever heard of^ 
tkl by his address and dexterity he had gotten a very rich wife 
in the city, against all the recommendation and countenance and 
authority of the court, which was thoroughly engaged on the 
tehaif of Mr. Crofts, and which used to be successful in that age, 
against any opposition. He had the good fortune to have an alli- 
fiDce and friendship with Dr. Morley, who had assisted and in« 
structed him in the reading many good books, to which his nat* 
«ral parts and promptitude inclined him, especially the poets j 
and at the age when ether men used to give over writing verses, 
for he was near thirty years when he first engaged himself in 
that exercise) at least that he was known to do so, he surprised 
the town with two or three pieces of that kind ; as if a tenth muse 
had lieen newly bom to cherish drooping poetry. The doctor at 
that^ime brought him into that company which was most cele- 
brated for good conversation ; where he was received and esteem- 
ed with great applause and respect. He was a very pleasant 
discourser in earnest and hi jest, and therefore very grateful to 
all kind of company, where he wastiot the less esteemed for 
being very rich. 

He had been even nursed in parliaments, where he sat when 
lie was very young ; and so, when they were resumed again, • 
* «fter a long intermission, he appeared in those assemblies witli 
great advantage ; having a graceful way of speaking, and by 
thinking much on several arguments, which his temper and com- 
plexion, that had much of melancholic, inclined him to, he seem- 
ed often to speak upon the sudden, when the occasion had only 
administered the opportunity of saying what he had thoroughly 
"Conside'ed, which gave a great lustre to all he said ; which yet 
waa rather of delight than weight. There needs no more be 
tnid to extol the excellence and power of his wit, and pleasant- 
ness of bis conversation^ than that it was of magnitude enough to 



c6?er a urorld of rety great faults^; that is, so to cover thein» 
that they were not taken notice of to his reproach, m. a narrow- 
ness in his nature to the lowest degree.; an abjectnesa and want 
of courage to support him in any virtuooa undertaUng ; an insin- 
uation and servile flattery to the height, the vainost and most 
imperious nature could be contented with ; that it preserved and 
won his life from those who were most resolved to take it, and in 
an occasion in which he ought to have been ambitious to have 
io5t.it ; and then preserved him again from the reproach and 
contempt that was due to him for so preserving it, and for vin- 
dicating it at such a price ; that it had power to reconcile him to 
those whom he had most offended and provoked ; and continued 
to his age with that rare felicity, that his company was accepU- 
ble where tis spirit was odious j and he was at least pitied, where 
he was most detested." 

Such is the account of Clarendon; on which it may not be 
improper to make some remarks. 

« He was very little known till he had obtwncd a rich wife iii 
the city." 

He obtained a rich wife about the age of three and twenty ; an 
age, before which few men are conspicuoua much to tjieir ad- 
vantage. He was known, however, in parliament and at court ; 
and, if he spent part of his time in privacy, it is not unreasona^ 
ble to suppose that he endeavoured the improvement of his mind 
as well as of his fortune. 

That Clarendon might misjudge the motive of his retirement 
M the more probable, because he has evidently mistaken the 
commencement of his poetry, which he supposes him not to have 
attempted before thirty. As his first pieces were peirhaps not 
piinted, the succession of his compositions was not known ; and 
Clarendon, who cannot be imagined to have been very studious 
of poetry, did not,rectify his first opinion by consulting Waller's 
book. 

Clarendon observes, that he was mtroduced to the wits of the 
age by Dr. Morley ; but the writer of his life relates that he was 
already among them, when, hearing a noise in the stixet, and in- 
quiring the cause, they found a son of Ben Jonson under an arrest. 
This was Morley, whom Waller set free at the expense of one 
hundred poimds, took him into the country as director of his' 

vol*. I. 24 
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fitfCidteSi and then procured him artmiiiwaaR ioto.the.cox&paiiy cfthe 
friends of literature* Of this fact Clacendon had a nearer knawl«' 
edge than the biographer, and is therefore more to be credited* 

The account of Wallers parliamentaiy eloquence is seconded 
by Burnet, who, though he calls him ^< the delight of the house,'' 
adds, that ^ he was only concerned to say that which shouldfmake 
hind be applauded, he never laid the ]t)uune8s of the house to 
heart, being a vain and empty, though a witty, man/' 

Of his insinuadon and flattery it is not unreasonable to believe 
that the truth is told, Ascbam, in his elegant description of those 
whom in modem language we term wits, says, that they are often 
JUuterera^ and privy mockers^ Waller showed a little of bothi 
when, upon dght of the dutchess of Newcastle's verses oa the - 
death of a stag, he declared that he would give all his own com- 
positions to have wntten them, and being charged with the ex* 
orbitance of his adulation, answered, that ^ nothing was too much 
to be given, that a lady might be saved from the disgrace of such 
a vile performance." This, however, was no very mischievous 
or very imusual deviation from truth ; had his hypocrisy beea 
confined to such transactions, he might have been forgiven, though 
not praised ; for who forbears to flatter an author or a lady ? 

Of the laxity of his political principles, and the weakness of 
his resolution, he experienced the natural effect, by losing the 
esteem of every party. From Cromwell he had only his recal ; 
and from Charles the second, who delighted in his company, he 
obtained only the pardon of his relaticm Hampjden, and the safety 
of Hampden's son. 

As £ir as conjecture can be made from the whole of his writ- 
ing, and his conduct, he was habitually and deliberately a fiieml 
to monarchy. His deviation toward democracy proceeded from. 
Ills connexion with Hampden, for whose sake he prosecuted 
Crawley with great bitterness ; and the invective which he pro* 
nounced on that occasion was so. popular, that twenty thousazid 
copies are said by his biographer to have been sold in one d&y • 

It is confi^ssed that his feults still left him many friends, at least 
many companions. Hb convivial power of pleasing is univex-<- 
sally acknowledged; but those who conversed with him intim&tie- 
!y, found him not only passionate, especially in his old age, 
resentful ; so tbiit the interposition of friends was sometiix^* 
necessary. 
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His wit and his poetry naturally connected him with the polite 
writers of Ins time ; he was joined with lord Buckhurst in the 
translation of ComeilIe*s Pompey ; and is said to have added hh 
hdp to that of Cowley in the origiinal draught of the rehearsal. 

The care of Ins fortune, which Clarendon imputes to him in h 
degree little less than ctimbal) was either not constant or bot 
successful; for, having inherited a patrimony of three thousand 
five hundred pounds a year in the dme of James the fii^t, and 
augmented it at least by one wealthy marriage, he left, about the 
dme of the revolution, an income of not more than twelve or 
thirteen hundred ; which, when the different value of money ib 
reckoned, will be found perhaps not more than a fourth part of 
what he once possessed. 

OJf this diminution, part was the consequence of the gifts 
which he was forced to scatter, and the fine which he was con* 
diemned to pay at the detection of his plot ; and if his estate, as 
is related in his life, was sequestered, he had pbobably contracted 
debts when he lived in exile ; for we are told, that at Paris he 
fived in splendour, and was the only Englishman) except the loid 
St Albans, that kept a table. 

His unlucky plot compelled him to sell a thousand a year ; of 
the waste of the rest there is no account^ except that he b con- 
fessed by his biographer to have been a bad economist. He 
seems to have deviated fixmi the common practice ; to have been 
a hoarder in his first years, and a squanderer in his last. 

Of his course of studies, or choice of books, nothing is knowa 
more thah that he professed himself unable to read Chapman's 
translation of Hdiner without nature. His opinion concerning 
the duty of a poet is contained in his declaration, that ^' he would 
btot frotn his Works any line that did not contain soihe motivd to 
virtue.'* 



THE characters, by which Waller intended to disUnguish his 
writing^ are sprightliness and dignity ; in his smaller pieces, he 
endeavours to be gay ; in the Idrger to be great. Of his airy 
and light productions, the chief source is gallantry, that attentive 
reverence of female excellence which has descended to us from 
the gothic ages. As his poems are commonly occasional^ and his 
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addresses personal, he was not so liberally supplied with grand as 
with soft images ; for beauty is more easDy found than magna- 
nimity. , 

The delicacy, which he cultivated, restrains him to a certam 
nicety and caution, even when he writes upon the slightest mat- 
ter. He has, therefore, in his whole volume, nothing burlesque, 
and seldom any thing ludicrous or familiar. He seems always 
to do liis best ; though his subjects are often unworthy of his care. 

It is not easy to think, without some contempt on an author, 
who is growing illustrious in his own opinion by verses, at one 
time, ^ To a lady who can do any thing but sleep when she plea- 
ses ;*' at another, ^' To a lady who can sleep when she pleases ;'* 
now, <^ To a lady, on her passing through a crowd of pec^le ;" 
then, " On a braid of divers colours woven by four £dr ladies {*' 
** On a tree cut in paper ;'* or, " To a lady, from whom he re- 
ceived the copy of verses on the paper tree, which for many 
years had been missing." 

Genius now and then produces a lucky trifle. We still read 
the Dove of Anacreon^ and ^mrr«H» of Catullus ; and a writer 
naturally pleases himself with a performance, which owes noth- 
ing to the subject. But compositions merely pretty have the 
fate of other pretty things, and are quitted in time for something 
useful ; they are flowers fragrant and fair, but of short durati(»; 
or they are blossoms to be valued only as they foretell fruits. 

Among Waller's little poems are some, which their excellen-'^ 
cy ought to secure from oblivion ; as. To Amoret^ comparing the 
different modes of regard with which he looks on her and Sacha* 
risea ; and the verses On Love^ that bG^hx^ Anger in hasty vtordt 
or blows. 

In others he is not equally successful ; sometimes his thoughts 
are deficient, and sometimes his expression. 

The numbers are not always musical ; as, * ' 

Fair Venus, in thy soft arm^u 

The god of rage confine; 
For thy whispers are the charms 
' Which only can xlivert his fierce design. 

What though he frown, and to tumult do iaelijie ; 

Thou the flame 

Kindled in his breast canst tam^ 
With that snow which unmelt^ lies on thiMu 
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He seldom indeed fetches an amorous sentiment from the 
depths of science ; his thoughts are for the most part easily un- 
derstoodj and his images such as the superfices of nature readily 
supplies ; he has a just claim to popularity, because he writes to 
common degrees of knowledge ; and is free at least from pliilo- 
sophical pedantry, unless, perhaps, the end of a song to the autt 
may be excepted, in which he is too much a copemican. To 
which may be added,. the simile of the Painty in the verses on her 
flossing through a crowd i and a line in a mqre serious poem on 
the restoration, about vipers and treacle, which can <mly be un- 
derstood by those who happen to know the composition of the 
Theriaca, 

His thoughts are sometimes hyperbolical, and his images un- 
oaturaL 

I The pIftDti admire. 
No less than those of old did Orpbeos' lyre ; 
If she sit down, with tops all tow'rds her bow'd ; 
They round aboat her into arbours erowd ; 
Or if she walks, in even ranks they stand. 
Like some well marshall'd and obsequious bsod. 3 



2a another place ; 



While in the park I sbg, the. listening deer 
Attend my passion, and forget to fear ; 
^hen to the beeehes I report my flame. 
They bow their heads, as if they felt the same. 
To gods appealing, when I reaeh their bowers. 
With loud eomplaints they answer me in showers. 
To thee a wild and cruel soul is given. 
More deaf than trees, and prouder than the Heavett T 



On^e head of a stag ; 



/ 



O fertile head ! which every year 
Could such a erop of wonder bear! 
The teeming earth did never bring 
So soon, so hard, so huge a thing ; 
Which might it never have been cast. 
Each year's growth added to the last^ 
These lofty branches had supply'd 
The earth's bold son's prodigious pride ; 
Heaven with these engines had been soai'd. 
When notiBt^KB heap'd oa mountKins faR'd, 
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Sometimes, having succeeded in tke firsjt pait, he makes a 
feeble concIusioD. In the song of ^< Sacharissa'-s and Amotet'^ 
Friendship/' the two last stanzas ought to have been oncdtted. 

His images of gallantly are not always in the highest degree 
delicate. 

Then shall my love this doubt displatse^ 

And gain «ueh trust, that I may lOoiBe 
And banquet sometimes on thy face» 

But make mj constant meals at home, 

- "Some applications may be thought too remote and unconse' 
quential ; as in the verses on the Lady Dancing i 

The sun in figures such as these^ 
Joys with the moon to play s 

To the sweet strains they advance. 
Which do result from their own spheres ; 

As this Dympli's dance 
Moves with the numbers which she Itears. 

Sometimes a thought) which might perhaps fill a distich^ i^ 
expanded and attenuated tiU it grows weak and almost evanes* 
cent. 

Chloris \ since first our ealm of peace 

Was frighted hence, this good we find. 
Tour favours with your fears increase. 

And growing misehiefs make you kind. 
So the &ir tree, which still preserves 

Her fruit, and state, while no wind blows. 
In storlns from that uprightness Sw«rvos } 

And the glad earth about her strows 

With treasure from her yielding boughs. 

His images are not always distinct ; as^ in the following pas* 
'SagC} he confounds love as a person with love as a passion. 

Some other nymphs, with colours faint. 
And pencil slow, may cupid paint. 
And a weak heart iutime destroy ; 
She has a stamp, and prints the boy i 
Can, with a single look, inflame 
The coldest breast, the rudest tam^. 

His sallies of casual flattery are sometimes elegant and happy» 
as that in return for the silver pen; and sometimes empty and 
triflmg, as that ufion the card torn by the queen. There are a few 
fines iofitten in thti dutche^t Toito, which he is said by Fentoo 
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^ ler» as to others^^that to success was not always in prq^ordon ta 
his labour. 

^ Of these petty compoaitionsi neither the beau^es nor the faults 
deserve much attention. The amorous verses have this to rec- 
ommend them^ that they are less hyperbolical than those of some 
other poets. Waller is not always at the last gasp ; he does not 
die of a frown, nor live upon a smile. There is, however, too 
much love, and too many trifles. Little things are made too 

j^ important ; and the empire of beauty is represented as exerting 
its influence farther than can be allowed by the multiplicity of 
human passions, and the variety of human wants. Such booksy 
there£>re, may be considered as showing the world under a &lse 
appearance, and, so far as they obtain credit from the young and' 
inexperi^ced, a» misleading expectation, and misguiding prac- 
tice. 

Of his nobler and more weighty performances, the greater 
part is panegyrical ; for of praise he was very lavish, as is ob- 

*" served by his iimtator, lord Lansdown ; 

No aktyr stalks within the hallow'd ground , 
But queens and herainea^ kings and gods abouidy 
Glory and arau and love aj;e all the sound. 

In the first poem, oadie da^^ of the iHince on the coast of 
Spain, there is a puerile and ridiculous mention of Arion at the 
beginning ; and the last paragraph, on the cablcy is in part ridic- 
ulously mean, and m part, ridiculously tumid. The poem, how- 
ever, is such as may be justly praised, without ,mu£h allowance 
for the stat^ of our poetry and languid at that time. 

The two next poems are upon the king^s behaviour at the death 
ofBuckk^ham^ and upon his navy. 

He has, in the first, used the pagan deides with great pro- 
priety ; 

Twas -want of sach a precedent as this 
Made the old heathens frame their gods amiss. 

In the poem on the navy, those lines are very noble, which sup- 
pose the king's power secuYe against a second deluge ; so noble, 
that it were almost criminal to remark the mistake of centre for 
surface^ or to say that the empire of the sea would be worth little 
if it were not that the waters terminate in land. 
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The poem upon Sallee has forcible sentiments $ but the turn* 
elusion is feeble. That on the repairs of St Paul's, has some* 
thing vulgar and obvious ; such as the mention of Amphion ; 
and something violent and harsh ; as^ 

So all oar minds with his conspire to grace 

The gentiles' great apostle, and deface 

Those state obscuring sheds, that like a chain 

Seem'd to confine^ and fetter him again ; 

Which the glad saint shakes off at his command. 

As once the viper from his sacred hand. 

So joys the aged oak, when vre divide ^ 

The creeping ivy from his injarM side. 

Of the two last couplets, the first is extravagant, and the sec- 
ond mean. 

His prdse of the queen is too much exaggerated ; and the 
thought, that she ** saves lovers, by cutting off* hope, as gangrenes 
are cured by lopping the limb," presents nothing to the mind 
but disgust and horror. 

Of the Battle of the Summer Islandaj it seems not easy to say 
"whether ft is intended to raise terror or merriment. The begin- 
ning is tooisplendid for jest, and the conclusion too light for seri- 
ousness. The versification is studied, the scenes are diligently 
displayed, and the images artfully amplified ; but, as it ends 
neither in joy nor sorrow, it will scarcely be read a second time* 

The lumegyric upon QromWell has obtained from the public a 
very liberal dividend of praise, which however cannot be said to 
have been unjusUy lavished ; for such a series of verses had rarely 
appeared before in the English language. Of the lines some 
are grand, some are gracefiil, and all are musical. There is now 
and then a feeble verse, or a trifling thought ; but its gfeat facakt 
is the choice of its hero. 

The poem of the war with S/uan$ begins with lines more vig- 
orous and striking than Waller is accustomed to produce. Xhe 
succeeding parts are variegated with better passages and wcvrse. 
There is somethbg too ^ far fetched in the comparison of the 
Spaniards drawing the English on, by saluting St. Lucar inrltl^ 
cannon, to iambe awakening the Hon by bleating. The fate of tlie 
marquis and his lady, who were burnt in their ship, would liave 
moved more, had the poet not made him die like the phoenix. 
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iMCaiue he had ^ices about hiniy nor expressed their afiectipii 
9Qd their end by a conceit at once ^se and vulgar. 

. Alive^ in equal flunei of lore they bnrn'd^ 
And now together are to ashes tom'd. 

The verses to Charles, on his return, were doubtless intended 
to counterbalance the panegyric on Cromwell. If it has been 
thought inferior to that with which it is naturally compared^ the 
cause of its deficience has been already remarked. 

The remsdning pieces it is not necessary to examine singly. 
They must be supposed to have &ults and beauties of the same 
tind with the rest. The Sacred Poems, however, deserve par* 
ticular regard ; they were the work of Waller's declining life» 
of those hours in which he looked upon the fame and the folly of 
the time past with the sentiments which his great predecessor, 
Petrarch bequeathed to posterity, upon his review of that love 
and poetry which have ^ven him imraLortality. 

That natural jealousy which makes every man unwilling to al- 
low much excellence- in another, always produces a disposition 
to believe that the mind grows old with the body ; and that he, 
whom we are now forced to confess superior, is hastening daily 
to a level with ourselves. By delighting to think this of the liv* 
ing, we learn to think it of the dead ; and Fenton, with all his 
kindness £>r Waller, has the luck to mark the exact time when 
lus genius passedv the zenith, which he places at his fifty fifth 
year. This is to allot the mind but a small portion. Intellectual 
decay is doubtless not uncommon ; but it seems not to be uni* 
Tersal. Newton was in his eighty fifth year improving his 
Chrcmology, a few days before his death ; and Waller appears 
iiot, in my opinion, to have lost at eighty two any part of his po^ 
edcal poorer. 

. His Sacred Poems do not please like sdme of his other works $ 
but before the &tal fifty five, had he written on the same sub^ 
fects, his success would hardly have been better. 

It has been the frequent lamentation of good men, that verse 

: has been too little applied to the purposes of worship, and many 

) Attempts hate b^n made to animate devotion by pious poetry. 

/ That they have very seldom attained their end is sufficiently 

iaawfOf and it may not be imprq[)er to inquire why they hare. 
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Let no pious ear be oi^ded if I advaiK:e9 ui oppoadon to SMiiy 
authorities, that poetical devotion eannotofbn please. The dbc- 
trines of religion may indeed be defended in a didacdc poem ; 
and he, who has the happy power of arguing in verse, will not 
k»e it because iiis subject is sacned; A poet may^eacribe the 
beauty and the. grandeur of nature^the towers of die spring, and 
the harvests of autumn, the vicissitudes of the tide, and the rev* 
olutions of the sky, and praise the Maker for his works, in fibciea 
which no reader shall lay aside. The subject of the disputation 
is not piety, but the motives to piety ; that of the description is 
not God, but xhe works of God. 

' Contemplative piety, or the intercourse between God alid the 
human soul, cannot be poetical. Man^ admitted to' implore the 
mercy of his Cveator, and plead the merits of his Redeemer^ is 
already in a higher state than poetry can cimfer. * • 

The essence of poetry is invention ; such invention as, by pro- 
ducing something unexpected, suvpnses and delights. The top- 
ics of devotion are few, and being few are universally kn6wn ; 
but, few as they are, they can be made no more ; they can re« 
ceive no grace from novelty of sentimentt and very little fn»B 
novelty of expression. 

Poetry pleases by exhibiting an idea more grateful to the mifid 
than things themselves afford. This effect proceedsv from dM 
display of those parts of nature which attract, .and the conceal* 
fi^nc of those which repel, the imagination ; but relig^ must 
be ^hown lis it is ; suppression and addition equally corrupt it f 
and auch as it- is, it is known already* 

From poetry the reader ju^ expects, and from good poetcy 
always obtains, the enlargement of his comprehenmn and eleviK 
tion of his fancy ; but this is rarely to be hoped by chiisiiiBs feom 
ittetrical devotion. Whateveri»gr^atydesinM»,or tre»endoiis» 
iftcbraprisedin the name of the Supreme. BeiMf^. ^On mipo teiice 
cannot be exalted ; infinity cannot be amplified ; perfeedoncan* 
not be inq>faved. 

The em|]deyiMnts of pious meditadon ar« fekih tbanlugivagt, 
repentance, 9)d supplicadoa. Faiths mvaiisMy^unMbftn, 
be invested by fan<^ with decorations. ThankjieMng,'4be 
joyful of all holy effusions, yet addressed to a Being wil 
8ions> is confined to a few modeS) and is to be felt rath^ than. 
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^spressed. Repentance, trembling in the presence of the ju^e, 
is not at leisure for cadences and epithets. Supplication of man 
to man may diffuse itself through many topics of persuasion ; 
hut supplication to God can only cry for mercy. 

Of sentiments purely religious, it will be found that the most 
simply CKpression is the most sublime. Poetry loses its lustre 
and its power, because it is applied to the decoration of some- 
thing more excellent than itself. All that pious verse can do is 
to help the memory, and delight the ear, and for these purposes 
it may be^ very useful ; but it supplies nothing to the mind. The 
ideas of christian theology are too simple for eloquence, too sa- 
cred for fiction, and too majestic for ornament ; to recommend 
.them by tropes and figures, is to magnify by a concave mirror 
the sidereal hemisphere. 

As much of Waller's reputation was owing to the sofmess and 
smoothness of his numbers ; it is proper to consider those minute 
particulars to which a versifier must attend. 

He certaiidy very much excelled in smoothness most of the 
writer virho were Uving when his poetry commenced. The po- 
ets of Elizabeth had attained an art c^ moduladon^ which W9» 
afterward neglected or forgotten. Fairfax was acknowledged hjr 
him as Ids model ; and he might have studied wkh advantage 
Ike poem of Davies,* which, though merely phiiosophicaii yet 
seldom leaves the ear ungratified^ 

But he was rather smooth than strong ; of ihe/uU resouruUng 
Msu^ which Pope attiibutea to Dryden, he has given very fow ex- 
amples. The criucal dedsion has given the praise of strength 
to Denham« and of sweetness to Waller. 

His esceUence of versification has some abatements. He 
uses the expletive do very frequently ; aod, though he lived to 
see it alnoost universally ejected, was not more careful to avoid 
it JB his last compo^tions than in his first. Praise had given 
hin^ coixfidence ; and finding the world sat^fied, he satisfied him* 
sejf.. .. X 

His rhymes are sometimes weak words ; «o is found to make 
the rhyme . twice in ten lines, and K)CGurs oftai «s a ThyDoe 
through his book. 

' • Sir JcAii HaVies, entitled, «*No5ce teipsiim. This oracle expounded 
$njfcwik«1^6>»B| X< Of Htuiiftiie Koowledffe; It. Of4]ie Sbiile of Man ^d 
fte. J«^n«5ff #tie-tteweo£iA^9". ?^: 
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Hb double rhymes, in heroic verse, have been censured by 
Mrs. Phillips, who was his rival in the translation of CorneiBe's 
Pompey ; and more faults might be found, were not tlie inqmry 
below attention. 

He sometimes uses the obsolete termination- of verbs, as fwwr- 
eth^ affecteth ; and sometimes retains the final syllable of the 
preterite, as amazed^ mfifioaed^ of which I know not whether it is 
not to the detriment of our language that we have totally reject- 
ed them. 

Of triplets he is sparing ; but he did not wholly forbear them » 
of an Alexandrine he has given no example. 

The general character of his poetry is elegance and gaiety. 
He is never pathetic, and very rarely sublime. He seems nei- 
ther to have had a mind much elevated by nature, nor ampfified 
by learning. His thoughts are such as a liberal conversation 
and large acquaintance with life would easily supply. They had, 
however then, perhaps, that grace of ndvelty, which they are now 
often supposed to want by those who, having already found them 
in later books, do not know or inquire who produced them first. 
This treatment is unjust. Let not the original author lose by 
his imitatoi'S. 

Praise, however, should be due before it is given. The autiior 
of Waller's life ascribes to him the first practice of what Eiyth- 
rseus and some late critics call al&teration^ of u^g in the same 
verse many words beginning with the same letter. But this 
knack, whatever be its value, was so frequent among early writers^ 
that Gascoigne, a writer of the sixteenth century, warns the young 
poet against affecting it ; Shakespeare, in the Midsummer Mghfa 
Dreamy is supposed to ridicule it ; and in another play the sonnet 
of Holofemes fully displays it. 

He borrows too many of his sentiments and illustrations from 
the old mythology, for which it is vain to plead the example of 
ancient poets 5 the deities which they introduced so frequently, 
were considered as realities, so far as to be received by the im- 
agination, whatever sober reason might even then detei-mine. 
But of these images time has tarnished the splendour. A fictioii» 
not only detected but despised, can never afford a solid basis to 
.any position, though sometimes it may furnish a transient allusioD, 
or slij^ht illustration. No modem monarch can be much exalted 
by hearing that, as Hercules has had his chib^ he has his navy* 
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But of the praise of Waller, though much may be taken away, 
much will remain*; for it cannot be denied, that he added some- 
thing to our elegance of diction, and something to our propriety 
of thought ; and to him may be applied what Tasto said, with 
equal s[drit and justice, of himself and Guarini, when, having 
perused the Fattor Fido^ he cried out, "If he had not read Jmintay 
he had not excelled it.'' 



AS Waller pro£pssed himself to have learned the art of versi- 
fication from Fair&x, it has been thought pn^r to subjoin a 
specimen of his work, which, after Mr. Hoole's translation, will 
perhaps not be soon reprinted. By knowing the state in which 
Waller found our poetry, the reader may judge how much he 
improved it. 

L 

ErmiDia's steed, this while, his mistresie l>ore 
Through forresU thicke among the shadie treenc,. 
Her feehle hand the hridle raioea foriore, 
Halfe Hi a iwoime she vas for feare I weene ; 
Bat hei: flit courser spared nere the more. 
To heare her through the deaart woods anseene 

Of her strong foes, that chasM her through the plaiu^,. 

And stili pursu'd, but still pursu'd in vaine. 

U. 

Lake gs the wearie hotinds at last retn^^ 

Windlesse, displeased, from the fruitiesse eha«e. 

When the sUe beast Tapisht in bush and brire. 

No art nor pains can rouse out of his pUce \ 

The Christian knights so full of shame and ire 

Ketumed baeke, with fainte and wearie pace ! 
Yet still the fearfoll dame fled, swift as winde, 
"Sot euer staid, nor euer lookt behinde. t 

in. 

Through thioke and thinne, all night, all day, she driued, 
Withouten comfort, companie, or guide. 
Her plaints and teares with euerj thought reuiued, 
8h^ heard and saw her greefes, but naught beside. 
Bat when the sunne his burning chariot diued 
In Thetis wane, and wearie teame mtide. 
On lordans sandie banks her course she staid. 
At last, there downe she light, and downe she laid. 

IV. 
Her teares, her drinke ; her food, her sorrowings a 
This was her diet that ynhappie night i 
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Bat tleepe, ihat sweet repose and ^met brings. 
To ease the greefes of discontented wight, 
Spred foorth his tender, soft, and nimble wiiigs, 
in his dull annes foolding the virgin bright ; 
And loue his mother, ^and ^t» graees kept 
Strong wateh«iid warde, while this fiure ladie slept. 

The birds awakte her with their morning son|^ 
Their warbling musicke pearst her tender eare. 
The murmnring brookes and whistling windes among 
The ratling boughes, and leaaes, their parts did beare ; 
Her eies ynelos'd beheld the groaes along 
Of swaines and she^erd greomes, that dwellii^;t weare ; 

And that sweet nmse, birds> winds^ and waters senlty 

Frouokte again the Tirgin to lament. 

VI. 

Her plaints were interrupted with a soond, 
^ That seem'd from thickest boshes to proceed. 

Some iollj shepherd song a hutie round. 
And to his TOiee had tnn'd his oaten reed ; 
Thither she went, an old man the^e she found. 
At whose iright hand his little flock did feed. 
Sat making baskets, his three sonnes among 
That leam'd the v father's art, and leam'd his iODi:. 

vn. 

Beholding one in shining armes appeare 
The seelie man and his were sore dismaid ; 
Bat sweet Erminia comforted their feare. 
Her ventall vp, her visage open laid. 
Yon happie fo&e, of heau'n beloued deare. 
Work on, quoth she, vpon your harmlesse trud. 
These dreadfoU armes I beare no war&re bring 
To your sweet toile, nor those sweet tunes you sing. 

vni. 

But father, since this land, these townes and towres» 
Destroied are with sword, with fire and spoile. 
How may it be, unhurt that you and yours 
In safetie thus, applie your harmlesse toile ! 
My Sonne, quoth he, this pore estate of ours 
Is eaer safe from storme of warlike broile ; 
This wildernesse doth ys in safetie keepe. 
No thundering drum, no trumpet breakes our sleepe. 

IX. 
Haply iust heau'ns defence and shield of ri|^^ 
Doth loue the innocence of simple swains. 
The thunderbolts on highest mountaius lights 
And seld or neuer strike the lower pUunes ; 
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So kings htne eaitae to Htne SeUenaea migiity 
Not they whose iweat and tofle their dinner gnnet, 

Nor ever greedie soldier w u entised 

By ponertie, neglected and despised. 

X. 

O ponertie, chcfc of the heau'nly hrood. 

Bearer to me than weiflth or Idngly crowne ! 

No wish tot honoQr» thirst of others good. 

Can mone i|iy heart, eontented with tnine owne; 

We queneh oar thirst with water of this flood. 

Nor fear we poison should therein he throwne { 
These little floeks of sheepe and tender goatos 
Qiae milke Ibr food, and wooD to make us ooatea* 

XI. 

We little wish, we need but little wealth. 

From eold and hanger rs to clothe and feed ; 

These are my sonnes, their care presernes from stealth 

Their fathers flocks, nor serrants moe I need ; 

Amid these groaes I waike oft for my health. 

And to the fishes, hirds, and beastes giue heed. 

How they are fed, in forrest, spring and lake. 

And their contentment for ensample take. 

xn.* 

Time was, for each one hath his doating time. 
These silaer locks were golden tresses than, 
'^hat eountrie life I hated as a crime, 
And from the forrests sweet contentment ran^ 
To liiemphis' stately pallaoe woald I clime. 
And there became the mightie Caliphes man. 

And though I bat a simple gardner weare, 

Tet conld I marke abases, see and heare* 

xra. 

Sntised on with hope of fatare gaine, 

I asifiered long what did my soale displease ; 

But when my yoath was spent, my hope was Taine, 

I felt my natire strength at last decrease ; 

I gan my losse of lastie yeeres eomplaine. 

And wisht I had enjoyed the coantries peace ; 

X bod the court farewell, and with content 

My later age here hare I quiet spent. 

XIV. 
While thus he spake Erminia husht and still 
HiB wise discourses heard, with great attention, 
Hia speeches graue those idle fancies kill, 
lYkith in her troubled" soule bred saeh disscntion ; 
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Afitev mueh thougbt reformed was her will. 
Within thoae woodt to dwell was her intention. 
Till fortune should occasion new afford. 
To tnme her home to her desired lord. 

XV. 

She said therefore, O shepherd fortanate ! 
That troahles some didst wiulom feeie and proue. 
Yet liuest now in this contented state. 
Let my mishap thj thoughts to pitie moue. 
To entertaine me as a willing mate 
In shepherds life, whieh I admire and loue ; 
Within these pleasant groues perchance my heart. 
Of her discomforts, may vnload some part. 

XVL 

If gold or wealth of most esteemed deare. 
If iewels rich, thou diddest hold in prise. 
Such store thereof such plentie haue I seen. 
As to a greedie minde might well suffice ; 
With that downe trickled many a siluer teare. 
Two christall streames fell from her watrie eies ; 
Part of her>sad misfortune than she told. 
And wept, and with her wept that shepherd old. 

xvn.- 

With speeches kinde, he gan the virgin deare 
Toward his cottage gently home to guide ; 
His aged wife there made her homely cheare, 
Tet welcomde her and plast her by her side. 
The princesse dond a poore pastoraes geare, 
A kerchiefe course vpon her head she tide ; 
But yet her gestures and her lookes, I gesse. 
Were -such, as ill beseem'd a shepherdesse. 

xvin. 

Not those rude garments could obscure and hide 
The heau'nly beautie of her angels face. 
Nor was her princely offspring damnifide. 
Or ought disparag^de, by those labours bace ; 
Her little flocks to pasture would she guide. 
And milke her goates, and in their folds them place. 
Both cheese and butter could she make, and frame 
Her telfe to ple^ise the shepherd and 1^9 dame. 
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W Mr. JoHK PoMFHST nothing is known but from a sHgU 

and confused account prefixed to his poems by a nameless friend; 

Who relates, that he was the son of the Rev. Mr. Pomfret, rec* 

tor of Luton, in Bedfordshire ; that he was bred at Cambridge ;• 

entered into orders and was rector of Maiden in Bedfordshire, 

and might have risen in the church ; but that, when he applied 

to Dr. Common, bishop of London, for institution to a living of 

considerabW value, to which he had been presented, he found a 

troublesome obstrucUon raised by a malicious interpretation of 

some passage in his Choice ; from which it was inferred, that he 

considered happiness as more likely to be found in the company 

of a mistress than of a wife. 

This reproach was easily obliterated ; for it had happened to 
Pomfret as to almost all other, men who plan schemes of life ; 
he had departed from his purpose, and was then married. 

The malice of his enemies had however a very fetal conse- 
quence ; the delay constrained his attendance hi London, where 
he caught the small pox, arid dj^d in 1703, in the thirty sixth 
year of his age. 

He pubUshed his poems in 1699 ; and has been always the 
iavourite of that class of readers, who, without vanity or criti* 
cism, seek only their own amusement. ^ 

His Choice exhibits a system of life adapted to common notions, 
and equal to common expectations ; such a state ^ affords plen* 
ty and tranquillity, without exclusion of intellectual pleasures. 
Perhaps no composition in our language has been oftener perused 
than Pomfret's Choice. 

In his other poems there is an easy voIubiUty ; the pleasure 
of smooth metre is afforded to the ear, afad the mind is not op- 
pressed MTith ponderous or entangled with intricate sentiment; 
He pleases many ; an^ he who pleases many must have some 
species of merit. 

• He was of Queen's college there, and, by the univerdty register, appears 
to have taken his bachelor's degree in 1684, aad his master's 169». H Hil 
fiithep vaa of Trinity. C. 

rot. t. 26 
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fJF the eaii oFDorsctf the character has been drawn flolargdf 
juid so elegantly by Priory to whom he was fioniliarly knowni 
that nothljQg can be added by a casual hand ; and, as its author 
18 so generally read> it would be useless cffidousness to tnai»- 
cribeit* 

Charles Sackyillb was bom, January 34, 1637. Hairing 
tieen educated under a private tutor, he travelled into Italy, and 
returned a little before the restoratim. He was chosen into the 
first parHament that was called, for east Grinstead in Sussex, and 
soon became a &vourite of Charles the second ; but undertook 
no public employment, being too eager of the riotous and licen- 
tious pleasures which young men of high rank, who aspired to 
be thought wits, at that time imagined themselves entitled to 
indulge. 

One of diese fixiHcks has, by the industry of Wood, come down 
io posterity* Sackville, who was then kurd Buckhurst, with sir . 
' Charles Sedley and tar Thomas Ogle, got drunk at the Cock in 
Bow street, by Covent Garden, and going into the balcony, ex- 
posed themselves to the populace in very indecent postures. At 
last, as they grew warmer, Sedley stood forth naked, and ha- 
rangued the populace in sucli profiwe language, that the public 
indignation was awakened ; the crowd attempted to force the 
door^ and being repulsed, drove in the performers with stones, 
and farcdce the windows of the house. 

For this misdemeanour they were indicted, and Sedley was 
fined five hundred pounds ; what was the sentence of the others 
is not known. Sedley employed Killigrew and another to pro- 
cure a remission from the king ; but, mark the firiendship of the 
dissolute t they b^ged the fine for themselves, and exacted it to 
the last gpnpat. 
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In 1665, lord Buckhurst attended the duke of York as a vol- 
unteer in the Dutch war ; and was in the battle of June 3d. when 
eighteen great Dutch ships were taken, fourteen others were de- 
stroyed, and Opdam the admiral, who engaged the duke, was 
blown up beside him, with all his crew. 

On the day before the battle, he is ssdd to have^ composed the 
celebrated song, To all you ladies now at land^ with equal tran- 
quillity of mind and promptitude of wit. Seldom any splendid 
story is wholly true. I have heard, from the late earl of Orrery, 
Vfho was likely to have good hereditary intelligence, that lord 
Buckhurst had been a week employed upon it, and only retouched 
or finished it on the memorable evening. But even this, what- 
ever it may subtract from his facility, leaves him his courage. ' 

He was soon after made a gentleman of the bedchamber, and 
sent on short embassies to France. 

In 1674, the estate of his uncle, James Cranfield, earl of Mid- 
dlesex, came to him by its owner's death, and the title was con- 
ferred on him the year after. In 1677, he became, by the death 
of his father, earl of Dorset, and inherited the estate of his i^mily^ 

In 1684, having buried his first vnfe, of the family of Bagot^ 
who left him no child, he married a daughter of the earl of 
Northampton, celebrated both foi^ beauty and understanding. 

He received some favourable notice from king James ; but 
soon- found it necessary to oppose the violence of his innovations, 
and with some other lords appeared in Westminster hall, to coun* 
tenance the bishops at their trial. 

As enormities grew every day less supportable, he found it 
necessary to concur in the revolution. He was one of those lords 
irho sat every day in council to preserve the public peace, after 
the king's departure ; and, what is not the most illustrious action 
of his life, was employed to conduct the pnhcess Anne to Not- 
tingham with a guard, such as might alarm the populace^ as thej 
passed, with false apprehensions of her danger. Whatever end 
may be designed, there is always something despicable in a trick* 

He became, as may be easily supposed, a favourite of kin^ 
William, who, the day after his accession, made him lord cfaam- 
berlsdn of the household, and gave him afterward the garter. He 
happened to be among those that were tossed with the king in 
9^n open boat sixteen hours^ in very rough and cold weatber^^ c^ 
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the coast of Holland. ' His health afterward declined ; and on 
January. 19, 1705-6, he died at Bath. 

He was a man whose elegance and judgment were universally 
confessed, and whose bounty to the learned and wilty was gen-* 
erally known. To the indulgent affection of the public, lord 
liochester bore ample testimony in this remark ; Iknovf not horn 
U M, but lord Buckhurst may do what he vfilly yet U never in the 
wrong. 

If such a man attempted poetry, we cannot wonder that his 
works were praised. Dryden, whom, if Prior tells truth, he dis- 
tingiusbed by his beneficence, and who lavished his blandishments 
on those who are not known to have so well deserved them, un- 
dertaking to produce authors of our own country superior to those 
of antiquity) says, / vfould instance your lor€lahi/i in satire^ and 
Shakeafieare in tragedy. Would it be imagined that, of this rival 
to antiquity, all the satires were little per^nal invectiveS) and that 
bis kxDgest composition was a song of eleven stanzas ? 

The blame, however, of this exaggerated praise Ms on the 
encomiast, not upon the author ; whose performances are, what 
they pretend to be, the effusions of a man of wit ; gay, vigorous, 
and airy. His verses to Howard show great fertility of mind ; 
and his JJorinda has been imitated by Pope. 
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George STEPNEV, descended fitnn the Stepneys of Pen- 
degrast in Pembrokeshire^ was bom at Westminster in 1663. O' 
his &ther*s condition or fortune I hare no account* Hating 
received the first part of his education at Westminster, where he 
passed dx years in the college, he went at nineteen to Cam- 
bridge,t where he continued a friendship begun at school with 
Mr. Montague, afterward earl of Halifax. They came to Lon- 
don to^etbeTf and are said to have been invited into public life by 
the duke of Dorset. 

His qualifications recommended him to many foreign employ- 
ments, so that hb tim<& Seetns to have been spent in negotiations, 
Iq 1693, he was sent envoy to the elector of Brandenburgh ; in 
1693, to the Impeiial Court ; in 1694, to the elector of Saxony ; 
in 1696, to the electors of Mentz and Cologne^ and the congress 
at Francfort ; in 1698, a ^second time to Brandenburgh ; in 1699) 
to the king of Poland ; ih 1701, again to the emperor ; and in 
1706, to the states general. In 1697, he was made one of the 
commissioners of trade. His life was busy, and not long. He 
died in 1707 ; and is buried in Westminster Abbey, with thi& 
epitaph, which Jacob transcribed. 

Gborgius StevnexuSs Armiger« 

Vip 

6b rngenSi fttam«i»« 

literamm Sei<mtUiiii» 

Monun Softvitatem, 

Remm Usum, 

Viromm Amplissimoram Consaetadineniy 

Linguts, 8t^Ii» ae Vitsb ElegmtiMiiy 

' JPri(fAaraOffieraciimBritaiiiiiaBtmnEiirop»prfBrtiift^ 

8u& etate multum eelebratuB^ 

* it las been eonjectaiM that ocir poet tras eiilier ton <ir grandwn *f 
Cbariea» Hdrd acm of sir John Stepney, thie firit baronet of that family. See 
Grsngei^a HSMoijf vol. II. p. d06, edit 8vo. 1779. Mr. Cole aaya* the poetTs 
fiither was a grocer. Cole's MSS. in Brit Mus. C 

t He was eatcre^ of Triaitj 6oUege> and took his master's degree h 
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Apttd posteros semper celebrandos ) 

Pluriitias Legationes oblit 

E& Fide, Biligentifty ac FeUcitate, 

Ut Augustisumorom Principum 

Gulielmi & Annie 

Bpem in iilo repositam 

Kunquam fefellerit, 

Haud rar6 superiiYerit. 

PoBt loDguni honorum Cursam 

Brevi Temporis Spatio oonfectuoif 

Cum Natune parum, Fame satis yixeraif 

Animam ad altiora aspirantem placid^ efiOavit 

On the left hand i 

G. S. 

Ex Equestri Familift StepneionuBt 

De Pendegrast, in Comitatu ; 

Pembrochiensi oriandus, 

Westmonasterii natus eat, A. D. 1663. 

Electos in CoUegiam 

Sancti Petri Westmonaat. A. 1676. 

Sancti Trinitatis CanUb. 1682. 

Consiliarionun qnibns Commereit 

Cura eommissa est 1697. 

Chelseie mortttus, fc, comitante 

Magnft Proeerum 

Frequenti&y hue elatus, 1707. 

It is reported that the juvenile compositions of Stepney nuuU 
grey authors blush, I know not whether Ms poems will appear 
such wonders to the present age. One cannot always easily find 
the reason for which the world has sometimes conspired to 
' squander praise. It is not very unlikely that he wrote very early 
as well as he ever wrote ; and the performances of youth have 
many fiivourers, because the authors yet lay no claim to pubUc 
honours, and are therefore not considered as rivals by the distrib- 
utors of &me. 

He apparently profiessed himself a poet, and added his name 
to those of the other wits in the version of Juvenal ; but he is a 
very licendous translator, and does not recompense his neglect 
of the author by beaudes of his own. In hb original poemsy 
now and then, a happy line may perhi^ be found, and now and 
then a short compodtion may give pleasure. But there is, in 
the whole, little either of the grage of wit, or the vigour of na- 
ture. 






J. PHILIPS. 



John philips was bom on the 30th. of December, 1676, at 
Bampton in Oxfordshire ; of which place his father, Dr. Stephen 
Philips, archdeacon of Salop, was minister. The first part of 
his education was domestic ; after which he was sent to Win- 
chester, where, as we are told by Dr. Sewel, his biographer, he 
was soon distinguished by the superiority of his exercises ; and, 
what is less easily to be credited, so much endeared himself to 
his schoolfellows, by his civility and good nature, that they, with- 
out murmur or ill will, saw him indulged by the master with 
particular immunities. It is related, that when he was at school, 
he seldom mingled in play with the other boys, but retired to his 
chamber ; where his sovereign pleasure was to sit, hour after 
hour, while his hair was combed by somebody, whose service he 
found means to procure.* 

At school he became acquainted with the poets, ancient and 
modem, and fixed his attention particularly on Milton. 

In 1694 he entered himself at Christ church, a college at that 
time in the highest reputation, by the transmission of Busby's 
scholars to the care first of Fell, and afterward of Aldrich. Here 
he was distinguished as a genius eminent among the eminent, 
and for friendship particularly intimate with Mr. Smith, the au- 
thor oiPhadra and Hzfifiolytua, The profesuon which he intended 

* Isaac Vossias relates, that he also delighted in having his hair ^mbed 
"when he eould have it done by barbers or other persons skilled in the rules of 
prosody. Of the passage that contains this ridiculons fancy, the following 
is a translation ; " Many people take delight in the rubbing of their limbsy 
and the combiiig of their hair ; but these exercises would delight much more^ 
if the servants at the baths, and of the barbers, were so skilful in this art» 
that they could express any measures -with their fingers. I remember that 
noire than once 1 have fallen into the hands of men of this sort, who could 
imitate any measure of songs in combing the hair, so as sometimes to ex- 
press very intelligibly iambics, trochees, dactyls, &:e. from whence there 
arose to me no small delight." See his Treatise de Poematum caBttt & 
virjbus Rythmi. Oxon. 1673, p. 62. H. 
VOL, I. ^T" 
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to follow was that of physic ; and he took much delight in nat-^ 
ural histoiy, of which hotany was his favourite part. 

His reputation was confined to his friends and to the univer- 
fdty ; till about Y703 he extended it to a wider circle by the 
Sfilendid Shilling, which struck the public attention with a mode 
of writing new and unexpected. 

This performance raised him so higlv that) when Europe re- 
sounded with the victory of Blenheim, he was, probably with an 
occult opposition to Addison, employed to deliver the acclama- 
tion of the tories. It is said that he would willingly have declin- 
ed the task, but that his friends urged it upon him» It appears 
that he Mrrote this poem at the house of Mr. St. John. 

Blenheim was published in 1705. The next year produced 
his greatest work, the poem upon Cider, in two books j. which was 
received with loud praises, and continued long to be read, as an 
imitation ol Virgil's Georgic, which needed not shun the pres- 
ence of the originaL 

He then grew probably more confident of his own abilities, 
and began to meditate a poem on the Last Day ; a subject on 
Which no mind can hope to equal expectation. 

This work he did not live to finish ; his diseases, a slow con- 
sumption and an asthma, put a stop to his studies ; and on Feb. 
15, 1708> at the beginning of his thirty third year, put an end to- 
his life. 

He was buried in the cathedral of Hereford ; and sir Simon 
ETarcourt, afterward lord chancellor, gave him a monument in 
Westminster Abbey. The inscription at Westminster was writ- 
ten, as 1 have heard, by Dr. Atterbury, though commonly given 
to Dr. Frdnd. 

HIS EPITAPH AT HEREPORD; 



JOHANNES PHH^IPS 

Obiit 15 die Feb. Anno 5^^"** ^^^*- 

CiEtat. susB 32. 

Cujas 

Ossa si requiras, hanc Urnam inspice ; 

Si Ingenium neseias, ipsias Opera coiuMe ; 

Si Tnmidam devidevaSy. 



r 



Temphun M Wettnunutfterienfle; 
QaaUs qiuuitiiique Vir fueiit, 
Dicat elegmns ilia h, pneclan. 
Qua •ecnotapluum ibi deeont^ 
InMriptio. 
Qaftm interim erga Cognatos pias fc offiQiosofly 

Testetur hoe aaxam 

A Maria Philivs Matre ipsias pientissimft, 

Dilecti Filii Memoriie non sine LAcrymit dicatam. 



HIS EPITAPH AT WESTMINSTER 

Hereford]* eondsiitur Otaa, 

Hoc in Delubro itatuitur Imago^ 

firitanniam omnem perragator Faaia* 

JOHANNIS PHILIPS ; 
Qui Viris bonis doctisqne jaxta chami^ 
Immortale snum Ingeniam, 
Erudifione multipliei excnltniDy 

Miro animi candore, 
Eximift morom timpUeitate^ 
Honesta^it. 
Idtterarum Amcenioram ndm, 
Qoam Wintonis Paer aentire ecsperat, 
Inter iEdu Christi Alamnoi jugiter ezple?i^ 
In illo Muaarum Domicilio 
PriBolaris JEmolorom studiis excitatus, 
O^timis seribendi Mag^stris semper intentut* 

Carmina sermone Patrio eomposait 

A GneeiB Latinisque foutibaa feU«iter dedueta, 

Atticis Bomanisque auribus omnino digna* 

Versuum quippe Harmoniam 

Rythmo didieerat. 

Antiqno illo, tibero^ multiformi 

Ad res ipsas apto prorsus, & attemperato, 

9f on nomeris in emdem fer^ orbem jredeaQtiba% 

Non Cianaularum similiter cadentiom aono 

Metiri; 
Uniin hoc landis genere Miltono secnndus^ 

Primoque poene par. 

Res sea Tenoes, seu Grandes, ten Medioeres 

Omandas samserat* 

Nusquam, non quod decuit> 

Et yidet, & asseeatns est, 

Egregins, quocunque Stjiam verteret^ 

PAndi anthOT} fc Modorom artifex. 
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Fas bit Hiue» 

Aiuo lic^t k tua Meiromm Lege discedere, 

O Poesis Anglicantt Pater, atque Conditor, Chaucere, 

Alteram tibi latus claodere, 

'Vatum eerte Cineres, taos undiqae stipantiam 

Non dedecebit Chorum. 

Simon Harcourt, Miles, 

Viri ben^ de se, de Litteris meriti 

Quoad viveret Fautor, 

Post Obitum pi^ memor. 

Hoc ilU Saxom pool voloit 

J. Philips, Stephani, S. T. P. Archidiaconi 

Salop. Filius, natus est Bamptonise 

In agro Oxon. Dec. 30, 1676. 

Obiit Herefordise, Feb. 15. 170S. 

Philips has been always pi*aised, without contradictioDi as a 
man modest, blameless, and pious ; who bore narrowness of for- 
tune without discontent, and tedious and painful maladies with- 
out impatience ; beloved by those that knew him, but not ambi- 
tious to be known. He was probably not formed for a wide cir- 
cle. His conversation is commended for its innocent gsdety, 
which seems to have flowed only among his intimates ; for 
I have been told, that he was in company silent and barren, and 
employed only upon the pleasures of his pipe. His addiction to 
tobacco is mentioned by one of his biographers, who remarks 
that in all his writings, except Blenheim^ he has found an op- 
portunity of celebrating the fragrant fume. In common life he 
was probably one of those who please by not offending, and 
whose person was loved because his writings were admired. 
He died honoured and lamented, before any part of his reputa- 
tion had witliered, and before his patron St. John had disgraced 
him. 

His works are few. The " Splendid Shilling" has the un- 
common merit of an original design, unless it may be thought 
precluded by the ancient Centos. To degrade the sounding 
words and stately construction of Milton, by an application to the 
lowest and most trivial things, gratifies the mind with a momen- 
tary triumph over that grandeur which hitherto held its captives 
in admiration ; the words and things are presented with a new 
appearance, and novelty is always grateful where it gives no 
pain, 
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But the merit of such performances begins and ends with the 
first author. He that should again adapt Milton's phrase to the 
gross incidents, of common life, and even adapt it with more art) 
which ^ould not be difficult, must yet expect but a small part of 
the praise which Philips has obtained ; he can only hope to be 
considered as the repeater of a jest. 

^ The parody on Milton," says Gildon, « is the only tolerable 
production of its author." Thb is a censure too dogmatical and 
violent. The poem of " Blenheim" was never denied to be tol-« 
erable, even by those who do not allow its supreme excellence. 
It is indeed the poem of a scholar, all inexfiert of war ; of a man 
who writes books from books, and studies the world in a college. 
He seems to have formed his ideas of the field of Blenheim from 
the battles of the heroic ages, or the tales of chivalry, with very 
little comprehension, of the qualities necessary to the composi- 
tion of a modem hero, which Addison has displayed with so much 
propriety. He makes Marlborough behold at a distance the 
slaughter made by Tallard, then haste to encounter and restrain 
him, and ihow his way through ranks made headless by his sword. 
He imitates Milton's numbers indeed, but imitates them very 
bjudiciously. Deformity is easily copied ; and whatever there 
is in Milton which the reader wishes away, all that is obsolete, 
peculiar, or licentious, is accumulated with great care by Philips. 
Milton's verse was harmonious, in proportion to the general state 
of our metre in Milton*s age ; and, if he had written after the im- 
provements made by Dryden, it is reasonable to believe that he 
would have admitted a more pleasing modulation of numbers into 
lus work ; but Philips sits down with a resolution to make no more 
muuc than he found ; to want all that his master wanted, though 
he is very far from having what his master had. Those asper- 
ities, therefore, that are venerable in the Paradiae Losty are con- 
temptible in the Blenheim. 

There is a Latin ode written to his patron St. John, in return 
fcr a present of wine and tobacco, which cannot be passed with* 
cut notice* It is gay and elegant, and exhibits several artful 
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accommodatioiis of classic expressions to new purpoaca. It seems 
better turned than the ode of Hannes.* 

To the poem op Cidery written in imitation of the Geofgic^^ 
may be given this peculiar praise, that it is grounded in truths 
that the precepts which it contains are exact and just ; and that 
it is therefore, at once^ a book of entertainment and of scioice. 
This I was told by Miller, the great gardener and botaaist» whose 
expression was, that there were many booka written on the wme 
subject in firtmey w/dch do not contain so much truth 09 thatfioem. 

In the disposition of his matter, so as to intersperse precepts 
relating to the culture of trees with sentiments more genenill| 
alluring, and in easy and graceful tran^tions from one subject tp 
another, he has very diligently imitated his master s but be im* 
happily pleased himself with blank verse, and supposed that the 
numbers of Milton, wluch impress the mind with veneradoQi 
combined as they are with subjects of inconceivable grandeur^ 
4:ould be sustained by images which at most can rise only to ele* 
gance. Contendmg angels may shake the regions of heaven in 
blank ver^ ; but the flow of equal measures, and the embellish- 
meat of rhyme, must recommend to our attention the art of 
ingrafting, and decide the merit of the redatreak ^ikd fiearmain. 

What study could ccxifer. Philips had obtained , but natural 
4teficience cannot be supplied. He seems not bom to greatness 
and elevation. He is never lofly, nor does he often surprise 
with unexpected excellence ; but perhaps to his last poem may 
jbe applied what Tully said of the work of Lucretius, that it st 
written with much artj though vnth/ew blazes o/genim^ 

*Thi8 ode I am wflUng to meiitioQ> because there seems to be an e r ror 
in all the printed eopies, which is, I find, retained in the last. Thoy aH 
read; 

Quam Gratiarum enra decentiam 

O ! O! labellis cui Venus insidet. 

The author probably wrote, 

Quam Gratiarum eura deeentium 
Oroat; labellis cui Venus inndet. Dr. X 
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,TBft IPOLLOWINO 7RAOMBNT, WRITTEN BY EDMUVD SMITH, UPO» 
THE WORKS OF PHILIPS, HAS BEEN TRANSCRIBED FROM THE 
BODLEIAN MAKUSCBTPTS; 

''A prefatory discourse to the poem on Mr. Philips, with a character of 

his writings. 

^ It is altogether as equitable some account should be given 
of those who have distinguished themselves by their writings) as 
of those who are renowned for great actions. It is but reason- 
able that they who contribute so much to the immortality of others 
should have some share in it themselves ; and since tlieir genius 
only is discovered by their works, it is just that their virtues 
should be recorded by their friends. For no modest men, as 
the person I write of was in perfection, will write their own 
panegyrics ; and it is ^ery hard that they should go without rep- 
utation, only because they the more deserve it* The end of 
writing lives is for the imitation of the readers. It will be in 
the power of very few to imitate the duke of Marlborough ; wc 
must be content with admiring his great qualities and actions^ 
without hopes of following them. The private and social virtues- 
are more easily transcribed. The life of Cowley is more instruc* 
txve, as well as more fine, than any we have in our language. 
And it is to be wished, since Mr. Philips had so many of th6 
good qualities of that poet, that I had some of the abilities of his 
historian. 

The Grecian philosophers have had their lives written, their 
morals commended, and their sayings recorded. Mr. Philips- 
had all the virtues to which most of them only pretended, and 
all their integrity without any of their affectation. 

The French are very jtist to eminent men in this point ; not a 
learned man nor a poet can die, but all Europe must be acquainted 
with his accomplishments. They give praise and expect it in their 
turns ; they commend their Patrus and Molieres as well as their 
€ond6s and Turennes; their Pellisons and Racines have their 
thgieSf as well as the prince whom they celebrate ; .and their 
poems, their mercuries, and orations, nay their very gazettes, are^ 
£Ued with the praises of the leaiiied. 

I am satisfied that, had they had a Philips among them, and 
biown bow to value him ; had they had one of his leaming,his tem-^ 
per, but above all of that particular turn of humour, that altogether 
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new genius, he had been an example to their poets, and a subject 
of their panegyrics, and perhaps set in competition with the 
ancients, to whom only he ought to submit. 

I shall therefore endeavour to do justice to his memory, ance 
nobody else undertakes it. And indeed I can assign no cause 
why so many of his acquaintance, that are as willing and more 
able than myself to give an account of him, should forbear to 
celebrate the memory of one so dear to them, but only that they 
look upon it as a work entirely belonging to me. 

I shall content myself with giving only a character of thejper- 
son and his writings, without meddling with the transactions of 
his life, which was altogether private ; I shall only make this 
known observation of his family, that there was scarcely so many 
extraordinary men in any one. I have been acquainted with five 
of his brothers, of whom tliree a]*e still living, all men of fine 
parts, yet all of a very unlike temper and genius. So that their 
fruitful mother, like the mother of the gods, seems to have pro- 
duced a numerous offspring, all of different though uncommon 
faculties. Of the; living, neither their modesty, nor the humqur 
of the present age, permits me to speak ; of the dead, I WjKj 
say something. 

One of them had made the greatest progress in the study of 
the law of nature and nations of any one I know. He had per- 
fectly mastered, and even improved, the notions of Grolius, and 
the more refined ones of Puffendorf. He could refute Hobbes with 
as much solidity as some of greats name, and expose him with 
as much wit as Echard. That noble study, which requires the 
greatest reach of reason and nicety of distinction, was not at all 
difficult to him. 'Twas a national loss to be deprived of one y/ho 
understood a science so necessary, and yet so unknown in Elng- 
land. I shall add only, that he had the same honesty and sincerity 
as the person I write of, but more heat ; the former was more in- 
clined to argue, the latter to divert ; one employed his reason 
more, the other his imagination ; the former had been well qual- 
ified for those posts, which the modesty of the latter made him 
refuse. His other dead brother would have been an ornament 
to the college of which he was a member. He had a genius 
either for poetry or oratory ; and, though very young, composed 
several very agreeable pieces. In all probability he would have 
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tnitten ai^ finely as his brother did noUy. He imght have been 
the Waller, as the other was the Milton of his time, The one 
Blight celebrate Marlborough, the pther lus beautiful ofispring* 
This had not been so fit to describe the actions of heroes as the 
mues of private men. In a word, he had been fitter for my 
place ; and while his brother was writing up<Hithe greatest men 
that any age ever produced, in a style equal to them, he might 
have served as a panegyrist on him. 

This is all I think necessary to say of his fiimily. I shall pro* 
ceed to himself and his writings ; which I shall first treat of 
hecause I know they are censured by some out of envy, and more 
out of ignorance. 

The Splendid SAilSf^t which is &r the least considerable, has 
the more general reputation, and perhaps hinders the character 
of the rest The style agreed so well with the burlesque, that 
the ignorant thought it could become notlung else. Every body 
is pleased with that work. But to judge rightly of the other re- 
quires a perfect mastery of poetry and criticism, a just contempt 
of the little turns and witticisms now in vogue, and above all, a 
perfect understanding of poedcal diction uid description. 

All that have any taste for poetry will agree, that the gwat 
burlesque is much to be preferred to the low. It is much eauef 
to make a great thing appear little, than a little one great ; Cot- 
ton and others of a very low genius have done the former ; but 
Philips, Garth, and Boileau, only the latter. 

A picture in miniature is every painter's talent ; but a jnece 
fer a cupola, where all the figuves are enlarged, yet proportioned 
to the eye, requires a master's hand. 

It must still be more acceptable than the low burlesque^ be- 
cause the images of the latter are mean and filthy, and the lan- 
ugo itself entirely unknown to all men of good breeding. The 
^le of Billingsgate would not make a very agreeable figure at 
^t. James's. A gentleman would take but little pleasure in Ian* 
^ui^e which he would think it hard to be accosted in, or in read- 
Dg words which he could not pronounce without blushing. The 
ofty burlesque is the more to be admired, because, to write it, 
he author must be master of two of the most different talents in 
lature. A talent to find out and expose what is ridiculous, is 
VOL. I. 28 



yery dHferent frorii that lvMclil&t6 wdscifid elevate. WcmtBl 
i^ead Virgil. tod WBhon for the 6Ste, tod Horace and Hu&bras feSr 
the other. We taioW tJiat the authors of excellent oonvediei 
have dften fafled itt the grave Btylc, tod the tragediato as often Bl 
*i*hedy. Admiration and lat^hter ore of ^uch ofyposite nature*) 
that they ai^ seldom cr^eited by the sattie person. The man e( 
itdrlh is alwl^yis observing the follies and wealmesset, the seridua 
writer the virtues or crhnes of ititokhid $ one Is pleai^ed M4tfi 
cotatemplatiiig a beau> the othe^ip a heit) 5 even from the same 
atifeject they would dra# ^Rsre^t ideas ; A^^i^es would appear 
k Veiy dififerent Sights to Tliercfites tod Alexander ; tlie rkie 
would admire the courage and greatness of his soul ; the either 
would ricficule the vanity tod rashness fX his tetnpen Ais the 
sKlyrist says to Hamnbal ; 

I , cnrre per Alpety 
TJt pae'riB plueeaS} %i deelamatio fiss. 

The contrariety of style to the subject pleases tlie mdie 
strongly, because it is more surprismg $ the expectation of the 
reader is pleasantly deceived^ who Expects an humble style horn 
^e subject, or a great subject from the style. It pleases "die 
more universally, because it is s^;r^^able to the taste both c^tihe 
grave and the merry ; but more partkulsuiy so to those who 
liave a relish of the best writers, and the noblest sort of |x)etry« 
I shall produce only one passage out of diis poet^ whkli is the 
misfortune 'of his Galligaskins. 

My Galligftskibs, mhiih haVe 'Vitg wi^st06d 
The winter's Airy and encroaehitig frosts^ 
By thne rabdu'd, what wiH not time subdae ? 

This is adimrably pathetkal, and sho^ Very well the viciai^adetf 
of sublunary things. The rest goes on to a prod^ous hdglA > 
and a inan in Gre^land could Iftirflly haVe miKie amore peftbedc 
tod terrible coimplaiot. Is it not M^prising liiat die sufejeft 
Should be so mean, tmd the verse =so j)6mfpdus ; thai die IM^ 
&ings in his poetry, as in a fnicroscope, should grow 'grael 9oA 
formidable to the eye ? especiWy 'cohdic^g 'thM, not under- 
sCanding French, he had no mddei for his ^le ? tiiat he «liou)d 
have no writer to imitate, tod luiiiself ^ ^ihiMitable ? tbatlie 
should do ail tlua before be was twenty 2 at aa agoi Iddch is 



nmJfy id9a«9d iidlill^ ^ gV^rp of &k^ th^qghtfttUtdetunvhandun- 
lBigll^ ^tms • ^ s^ 9%e, at MThich ^owIey> Drydeo, and I had 
9imo^ 8^4 Y^i'gtU yf^^P WcodsMgv^I^ ? so sopn was his iniag;- 
^UPf^ 9|t ]|^ full ^treiigt)^ {lis judgs^nt rjp^9 aod his humour 

TWs pc^m was. wp^lteo fpjr his ov^. diversion, without any dc- 
?*S9 of p^blicatiof^. It was cojtpmvmicated but to me ; but soon 
^©^dj apd IjpU into the hands of pir^e^. It was put out, vilely 
p^angledj by Ben Bragge ; andintfiudently «at</ to be corrected ify 
tfi£ ^lUJkor. This gnevance is now grown i^pre epidemical \ and 
jio ipja^ pow l^as a righ^ to \is ow^ thoughts, or a titje to his own 
Writipgsu Xenc^hon ^swered the Persian, who demanded his 
.^TO^j " W^have nqtlung now kft but our arms and our valour ; 
if we surrpnd^r the pi^e, how ^hali we make use of the other ?•' 
Poetft h^y^ UQthing but thejr wits and their writings ; and if they 
SiVP pl\m4pr^d of th^ latter, I do not see what good the former 
^^ <)q %\^pm* Jo pifat^, and publicly own it, to prefix their 
li^n^eii tp, the works they steal, tp own and avow the theft, J be- 
lieve, "^s npver yet he^rd of but \t\ England. It will sound oddly 
^ posterity, th^t, ^n ^ polite natiqn, in an enlightened ag^ei unde^r 
tl^e direction of the most wise, most learned, and most generous 
pncoui^g^ers of knowledge in the wprld, the property of a n)e- 
p))anic should be {better secured than that of a scholar ! that thp 
poorest manual operations should be more valued than the no- 
>^^t products of the brain ! th>t it should be felony to rpb a 
^ol^ler pf ^ mir of shpes, and np crime to dpprive the best author 
>f his yy}iple stibsistence ; that nqthing sl^ould make a man ^ sprie 
itie to bi^ pwn waitings but tfie i^tupjidity of them ! tha^ the works 
»f Dryden should meet with less encouragement tl^an those of 
lii^ oym Fl<^<^knoe, or piackmore ! that Tiilptson and St. George, 
Tom Th^^I^ ^^ Temple^ should jbe set on an equal foot ! Jhis 
f tl^ raaspp why this very paper ha^ been so long delayed } and, 
rhUe tb^ Tf^ost impudent and scandalous libels are publicly vend- 
d by the pirates, this innocent work is forced to steal abroa4 as 
fft wer^ a libeL 

Our pre§pnt writjers arp, by these wretcjies, reduced to the 
jime cc^^tioi^ VirgiJ was, whjcn the centurion s,pized on his 
statjS. B^t I fiq not doubt byt I can fix upon the Maecenas of 
le pne§ept .^g0^ tbajt will retrieve thejn from it. But, whatever 
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effect this jriracy may have ujxwi us, it contributed vciy mucfc^' 
to the advantage of Mr. Philips ; it helped him to a reputalkii 
^hich he neither deared nor expected, and to the honour of 
being put upon a work of which he did not think himself capa- 
ble ; but the event showed his modesty. And it was reasonable 
to hope, that he, who could ndse mean subjects so high, should 
still be more elevated on greater themes ; that he, that could 
draw such noble ideas from a shilling, could not fail upon such 
a subject as the duke of Marlborough, wMch ia capable of he^hU 
erring even the moai low and trifling genius. And, indeed, most 
of the great works which have been produced in the world have 
been owing less to the poet than the patron. Men of the great- 
est genius are sometimes lazy, and want a spur ; often modes^ 
and dare not venture. in public ; they certainly know their &ultB 
in the worst things ; and even their best things they are not fimd 
of, because the idea of wliat they ought to be is &r above what 
they are. This induced me to believe that Virgil desired his 
works might be burnt, had not the same Augustus, that deared 
him to write them, preserved them from destructbn. A scrib- 
bling beau may imagine a poet may be induced to write, by the 
very pleasure he finds in writing ; but that is seldom, when peo- 
ple are necessitated to it. I have known men row, and use very 
hard labour for diversion, which, if they had been tied to, they 
would have thought themselves very unhappy. , 

But to return to Blenheim^ that work so much admired by 
fiome, and censured by others. I have often wished he had wrote 
it in Latin, that he might be out of the reach of the empty critics, 
who could have as little imderstood his meaning in that language 
as they do his beauties in his own. 

False critics have been the plague of all ages ; Milton biiO" 
delf, in a very polite court, has been compared to the rumbling 
of a wheelbarrow ; he had been on the wrong side, and therefore 
could not be a good poet, jind tlda^ perhapa^ may he Mr. Phil' 
ifit!*9 case. 

But I take generally the ignorance of his readers to be the 
occasion of their dislike. People that have formed their taste 
upon the French writers, can have no relish for Philips ; they 
admire points and turns, and consequently have no judgment o( 
wliat is great and majestic ; he must look little in theh: ejcj 
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when he soars so high as to be almost out of their Tiew. I can- 
not therefore allow any admirer of the French to be a judge of 
Blenheim« nor any who takes Bouhours for a complete critic. 
He generally juc^es of the ancients by the modems^ and not the 
modems by the ancients ; he takes those passages of their own 
authors to be really sublime which come the nearest to it ; he 
often calls that a noble and a great thought which is only a pretty 
and a fine one ; and has more instances of the sublime out of 
Ovid de Tristibus, than he has out of all Virgil. 

I shall alloW) therefore, only those to be judges of Philipsy who 
make the ancients, and particularly Virgil, their standard. 

But, before I enter on this subject, I shall consider what is 
particular in the style of Philips, and examine what ought to 
be the style of hermc poetry ; and next inquire how &r'he is 
come up to that style. 

His style is particular, because he lays aside rhyme, and writes 
in blank verse, and uses old words, and frequently postpones the 
adjective to the substantive, and |he substantive to the verb ; and 
leaves out little particles, a j and tJte ; her^ and his ; and uses fre- 
quent appositions. Now let us examine whether these altera^ 
dons of'style be conformable to the true subljime. 
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William W ALSH, the son of Jom|^ WOA^ Eaq. of AIi- 
beriey m Woroesteriiiire, ivvis bom in 1663, as appears fixxa the 
account of Wood, who relates, that at the age of fifteen he be* 
eame, ia 167B, a geinteiaan cemmener of Wadham college. 

He left the mdversity without a degree, and pursued his stud<- 
ies in London and at home ; that he studiedi in whatCTer placcy 
is apparent from the efiect, for he became, in Mr. Djyden's 
opinion, tke betftxritic in the nation^ 

He was not, however^ merely a critic or a scholar, but a man 
of fashion, vad^ as Dennis remarks, ostentatiously splendid in his 
<iress. He was likewise a member of parliament and a courtier^ 
knight of thQ shire for his native county in several parliaments; 
in another the representative of Richmond in Yorkshire ; and 
gentleman of the horse to queen Anne, under the duke of Som^ . 
erset. 

Some of his verses show him to have been a zealous friend to 
the revolution ; but his political ardour did not abate his rever-* 
ence or kindness for Dryden, to whom he gave a dissertation on 
Virgil's Pastorals, in which, however studied, he discovers some 
ignorance of the laws of French versification. 

In 1705^ he began to correspond vrith Mr. Pope, in whom he 
discovered very early the power of poetry. Their letters are 
written upon the pastoral comedy of the Italians, and those pas-' 
torals which Pope was then preparing to publish. 

The kindnesses which are first experienced are seldom for" 
gotten. Pope always retained a grateful memory of Walsh's 
notice, and mentioned him in one of his latter pieces among 
those that had encouraged his juvenile studies. 

GranTiile the polite. 
And knoving Walsh, wonld tell me I could write. 

In his Essay on Criticism he had given him more splendid^ 
praise ; and, in the opinion of his learned commentator^ sacr^ 
Seed a little of his judgment to his gratitude. - 
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The time of his death I have not learned. It must have 
happened between 1707, when he wrote to Pope; and 172b 
when Pope praised him in his essay. The epitaph makes him 
forty six years old ; if Wood's accowit be right, he died in 1709. 

He is known more by his familiarity with greater men, than 
by any thing done'or written by himself. 

His works are not numerous. In prose he wrote JSugeTjia^ a 
Defence of Women ; which Dryden honoured with a preface. 

JSeculafiiusy or the Hospital (fFoolsy published after his death. 

A Collection of Letters and Poemej amorous and gallant^ was 
published in the volumes called Dryden's Miscellany, and Some 
other occasional pieces. 

To his poems and letters is prefixed a very judicious pre&cc 
upon epistolary composition, and amorous poetry. 

In his Golden age restored^ there was something of humour^ 
while the facts were recent; but it now strikes no longer. In 
his imitation of Horace, the first stanzas are happily turned ; and 
in all his writings there are pleasing passages. He has, how- 
ever, more elegance than vigour, and seldom rises higher than 
to be pretty. 
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UF the great poet whose life I am about to delineate, the curl' 
osity which his reputation must excite, will require a display 
more ample than can now be given. His contemporaries, how- 
ever they reverenced his genius, left his life unwritten ; and 
nothing therefore can be known beycmd what casual mention and 
uncertain tradition have supplied. 

John Drtden was bom August 9, 1631,* at Aldwinkle, near 
Oundle, the son of Erasmus Dryden of Titchmersh ; who was 
the third son of sir Erasmus Dryden, baronet, of Canons Ashby. 
All thesc^laces are in Ncnthamptoashire ; but the original stock 
of the family was in the county of Hundngdon.f « 

He is reported by his last biographer, Derrick, to have inher* 
iled from his father an estate of two hundred a year, and to have 
been Aced, as was said, an anabaptist. For either of these par^ 
ticulars no authority is given. Such a fortune ought to have 
secured him from that poverty which seems always to have 
oppressed him ; or if he had wasted it, to have madis him asham- 
ed of publishing his necessides. But though he had many 
enemies, who undoubtedly examined his life with a scrudny 
sufficiently malicious, I do not remember that he is ever charged 
with waste of his patrimony. He was indeed somedmes re- 
proached for his first religion. I am therefore inclined to believe 
that Derrick's intelligence was partly true and partly en oneous.^ 

* Mr. Maloiie has lately proved that there is no satiafaetoiy eyidence for 
this date. The inscription on Dryden*s monument says only natut 1632. 
See Malone's life of Dryden, prefixed to his ** Critical and Miscellaneous 
Prose W^orks," p. 5, note. C. 

f Of Cumberland. Ihid. p. 10. C. 

t Mr. Derrick's life of Dryden. was prefixed to a very beaatifal and correct 
NlitiOD of Dr/den's Miscellanies, published by the Tonsons in 1760, 4 vols. 
l?o. Derrick's part, however, was poorly executed, and the edition never 
lecame popular. C 
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From Westminster school, where he was instructed as otie of 
the king's scholars by Dr. Busby, whom he long after continued 
to reverence^ he was in 1650 elected to one of the Westminster 
scholarships at Cambridge.* 

Of his school performances has appeared only a poem on the 
death of lord Hasitngs, composed with great ambition of such 
conceits as, notwithstanc^g the reformation begun by Waller 
and Denham, the example of Cowley still kept in reputation. 
l.ord Hastings died of the smallpox ; and his poet has made of 
the pustules first rosebuds^ and then gems ; at last exalts them 
into stars ; and sayS) 

Ko comet need foretell lua ebimge drew on. 
Whose corpse might seem a constellation. 

At the university ne does not appear to have be^ eager of 

poetical dts^ction, or to have lavished his early wit ekher on 

fictitious subjects or public occasions. He probably considerec^ 

that he who purposed to be an author^ ought first to be a student 

He obtainedi whatever was the reason, no feUowship in the cc^ 

lege. Why he vnis excluded cannot now be knowni aaad it is 

vain to guess ; had he thought himself injured, he knew how to 

complain. In the life of Plutarch he mentions his education in 

the college^ with gratitude ; but in a prolpgiue at Oxfordshire haft 

these lines ; 

Oxford Co kim a dearer name shall he 
* Than his ovn mother imiyersity ; 

Thebes did his rode unknowing joath engage ; 
He ehooses Athens in his riper age. 

H It was not till the death of Cromwell, in 1658, that he becaadi^ 
a public candidate for fame, by publishing heroic stanzas on the 
late lord protector ; which, compared with the vei*ses of Sprat 
and Waller on the same occasion, were sufficient to raise g^reift 
expectations of the rising poet. 

When the king was restored, Dryden, like the other panegy- 
rists of usurpation, changed his opinion, or his profesaouy and 
pubUshed Astrea Redux, afioem on the hqfifiy restoration and re- 
turn of his most sacred majesty king Charles the second. 

• He went off to Trinity college^ and ▼«& admitted to a baehdov^i dcfr«e 
mJaauiS53-4^ and in 1657 traa made natter of aiti. C, 
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The reproach <»f uiconsCancjr was, on this occaaioti^ shared 
irith such numbers, that it produced neither hatred nor disgrace } 
ifhechttiged, he changed with the nation. It was^ however, 
tiot totally forgotten when his reputation raised him enemies. 

The same year, he praised the new king in a second poem on 
his restoratimi. In the Astrea was the line, 

Aii~iiorrid itittneat first irvoadea the ear^ 
And iQ thftt alienee we a tempest fetr t 

fi)r which he was persecuted with perpetual ridicule, perhaps 
with more than was deserved. Silence is indeed mere privation ; 
and, so considered, cannot invade s but privation likewise cer* 
tainly is darkness^ and probably cM; yet poetry has never been 
refused the right of ascribing effects or agency to them «i to poa* 
kive powers. No man scruples to say that darkness hhiders him 
from his work ; or that coid has killed the plants. Death is dso 
privadoo ; yet who haa made any difficulty of assigning to death 
a dart and the power of striking I 

In settling the order of his works there is some AlBcidty ; &r> 
even when they are important enough to be formally offered to 
a patron, he does not commdnlv date his dedicatioD ; the time of 
writing and publishing is not always the same ; nor can the first 
editions be easily found, if even from them could be obtained the 
necessary information.* 

The time at which hb first play was exMbited is not certainly 
knowut because it was not printed till it was, some years after* 
ward, altered and revived ; but since the plajrs are said to be 
printed in the order in which they were written, from the dates 
of some, those of others may be bferred ; and thus it m^ be 
coUectedf that in 1663, in the thirty second year of his life, he 
commenced a writer for the stage ; compelled undoubtedly by 
necessity, for he appears never to have loved that exercise of his 
genius, or to have much pleased himself with his own dramas* 

Of the stage, when be had once invaded it, he kept possession 
for many years ; not indeed without the competition of rivals 
cwho sometimes prevailed, or the censure of critics, which was 
often poignant and often just ; but with such a degree of repu* 

• The order of his plays has been accurately ascertained by Mr. Ma- 
loae. C. 
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tation as made him at least secure of being tieard^ vrhatever might 
be the final determinaticm of the public. , 

His first piece was a comedy called The Wild Gallant. He 
began with no happy auguries ; for his performance was so much 
disapproved, that he was compelled to recal it, and change k 
from its imperfect state to the form in which it now appears, and 
which is yet sufficiently defective to vindicate the critics. 

I wish that there were no necessity of following the progress 
of his theatrical fame, or tracing the meanders of his mind 
through the whole series of his dramatic perfcwnnances ; it will 
be fit, however, to enumerate them, and to take especial notice 
of those that are distinguished by any peculiarity, intrinsic or 
concomitant ; for the composition and fate of eight and twenty 
di^amas include too much of a poetical life to be omitted. 

In 1664 he published The Rival Ladies^ which he dedicated 
to the earl of Orrery, a man of high reputation, both as a writer 
and a statesman. In this play he made his essay of dramatic 
rhyme, which he defends, in his dedication, with sufficient cer- 
tainty of a fevourable hearing ; for Orrery was himself a writer 
of rhyming tragedies. 

He then joined with sir Robert Howard in The Indian Queen^ 
a tragedy in rhyme. The parts which either of them wrote aie 
not distinguished. 

The Indian Em/ieror was published in 1 667. It is a tragedy 
in rhyme, intended for a sequel to Honvard*8 Indian Queeru Of 
this connection notice was given to the audience by printed billsy 
distributed at the door ; an expedient supposed to be ridiculed 
in The Eehearaaly where Bayes tells how many reams he has 
printed, to instil into the audience some conception of his plot 

In this play is the description of night, which Rymer has made 
famous by preferring it to those of all other poets. 

The practice of making tragedies in rhyme was introduced 
f oon after the restoration, as it seenvs by the earl of Orrery, in com** 
pliance with the opinion of Charles the second, who had formed 
his taste by the French theatre ; and Diyden, who wrote, and 
made no difficulty of declaring that he wrote, only to please, and 
who perhaps knew that by his dexterity of versification he was 
more likely to excel others in rhyme than without it« very readily 
adopted his master's preference. He therefore mad6 rhyming 
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tragedies) till, by the prevalence of manifest proprietyy he 
seems to have grown ashamed of making them any longer. 

To this play is prefixed a very vehement defence of dramatic 
rhyme, in confutation of the preface to 77^ Duke of Lerma^ in 
which sir Robert Howard had censured it. 

In 1667 he published Atmua Mirabiluj the Year of Wonder$y 
which may be esteemed one of his most elaborate works. 

It is addressed to sir Robert Howard by a letter, which is not 
pfoperiy a dedication ; and, writing to a poet, he has interspersed 
many critical observations, of which some are common, and some 
perhaps ventured without much consideration. He began, even 
now, to exercise the domination of conscious genius, by recom- 
mending his own performance ; '< I am satbfied that as the prince 
and general [Rupert and Monk] are incomparably the best sub- 
jects I ever had, so what I have written on them is much better 
than what I have performed on any other. As I have endeav- 
oured to adorn my poem with noble thoughts, so much more to 
express those thoughts with elocution.'* 

It is written in quatrains, or heroic stanzas of fdur lines ; a 
measure which he had learned from the Gondibert of Davenant» 
and which he then thought the most majestic that the English 
language affords. Of this stanza he mentions the incumbrances^ 
increased as they were by the exactness which the age required. 
It wasy throughout his life, very much his custom to recommend 
ius works by representation of the ^fificulties that he had encoun* 
tered, without appearing to have sufficiently considered, that 
where there is no difficulty there is no praise. 

There seems to be, in the conduct of sir Robert Howard and 

Dryden toward each other, something that is not now eaidly to 

be explained. Dryden, in his deification to the earl of Orrery, 

had defended dramatic rhyme ; and Howard, in the pre&ce to a 

collection of plays, had censured his opinion. Dryden vindicated 

himself in his Dialogue on Dramatic Poetry ; Howard, in his 

prefece to TAe Duke ofLerma^ animadverted on the vindication ; 

and Dryden, in a prefiice to The Indian EmfieroTj replied to the 

animadversions with great asperity, and almost with contumely. 

The dedication to this play is dated the year in which the Mnu8 

MrabtHs was, published. Here appears a strange mcondstency ; 

but Langbaine affords some help, by relating that the answer to 
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Howard was not pidiiished in the first edition of the pla^, but waii 
added when it was afterward reprinted; said as The Duke t^ 
Lcrma did not appear till 1668, the same year in which the dia- 
logue was publishedy there was time enough for enmity to grow 
up between authors, who, writing both for the theatre, were nat- 
urally rivals. 

He was now so mud) distinguished, that in 1668* he succeed- 
ed ^ William Dave^ant as poet laureat The sadlary of the 
laureat had been raised in ftivour of Jonson, by Charles the first, 
irom an hundred marks to one hundred pounds a year, and a 
tierce of wine ; a revenue in those days not inadequate to the 
conveniences of life. 

The same year, he, published his essay on dramatic poetry, an 
elegant and instructive c&dogue ; in which we are told by Prior, 
that the principal character is meant to represent the didie of , 
Do^t. This work seems to have given Addison a model for 
his dialogues upon medals. 

Secret Love^ or the Maiden Queetif 1668, is a tragicomedy. Ill 
tbQ preface he discusses a curious question, whether a poet caif 
3udge well of his own productions ; and determines very justify 
that, of the plan and disposition, and all that can be reduced to 
principles of science, the author may depend upon his own opin* 
ion ; but that, m those parts where £uicy predominates, self lore . 
m^ easily dec^ve. He might have observed, that what is good 
only because it pleases, cannot be pronounced good till it btt 
been found to please. 

^fV Martin Ma^Uj 1668, is a comedy, published without pMp 
free tsp dedicaidon, and at first without the name of the author. 
Iisngbaine charges it, like most of the rest, with plagiarisia ; 
and observes, that the ^ng is translated from Voit^re, aUowing 
however that both the sense and measure are exacdy observe4» 

The Temfiefty 1670, is an alteration of Shakespeare's pUqrt 
made by Dryden in conjunction with Davenant ; ^ whom,'' aafa 
be, <' I found of so quick a ikicy, that nothing was im^xiaed to 
him in which he could not suddenly produce a thought 
ly pleasant and surprising ; and those first thoughts of hi% 



* He did not obtain the laarel till August 18, 1670; but, Mr. Malone in- 
forms us, that the patent had a retrospect, and the salary commenced 
tkc midsttmiwer after D'Avenant's death. C. 
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fftuy to the Ladn ptoverby were notalwaysthe fettt hAppf ; and 
AS his fanq^ was qaicki so likewise were theprodncttof teremotft 
and new. He borrowed not of any other ; and his imagiaMioml 
were such as could not easily enter into any other man,'* 

The effect produced by the conjunction of these two powerful 
minds was, that to Shakespeare's monster^ Caliban, ia added a 
sistefr monster, Sycorax ; andawoman, whO|in the original phy^ 
had never seen a man, is in this brought acquainted with a man 
that had never seen a woman. 

About this time, in 1673, Dryden seems to have had his quiet 
much disturbed by the success of 77ie JSmfireaa of Marocco^ a 
tragedy written in rhyme by Elkanah Settle ; which was so 
much applauded, as to make him think his supremacy of repu«-. 
tadon in some danger. Settle had not only been prosperous on 
the stage, but, in the confidence of success, had published his 
play, with sculptures and'a pi'eface of defiance. Here was one 
ofience added to another ; and, for the last blast of inflammation> 
it was acted at Whitehall by the court ladies. 

Dryden could not now repress those emotions, which he called 
indignation, and others jealousy ; but wrote upon the play and 
the dedication such criticism as malignant impatience could pour 
«ut in haste. 

Of Settle he gives this character ; ^< He 's an animal of a most 
deplored onderstanding, without reac^g and conversation. His 
being is in a twilight of sense, and some glimmering of thought, 
which he can never fkshion into wit or English. His style is 
boisterous and rough hewn, his rhyme incorrigibly lewd, and his 
numbers perpetually harsh and ill seiaidlBg. The litde talent 
which he has, is fancy. He sometimes labours with a thought; 
but} with the pudder he makes to bring it into the world, 'tis 
commonly stillborn ; so that, for want of learning and elocution^ 
he wiH nev^* be able to express any thing either naturally or 
jtwdy.** 

' This iis not veiy decent ; yet this is one of the pages in which 
mdascn prevails most over brutal ftn*y. He proceeds ; <^ He^has 
a heavy hand- ut fools, and a great feKcity in writing nonsense for 
them. Fools they will be in spite of him. His king, his two 
empresses^ his \iUain, and his subvilkdn, nay his hero> have all 
a certain natural cast of the father ; their foHy was bom and 
fered in them, and something of the Elkanah will be visible.'* 
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This is Diyden's general declamation ; I will not withhold 
from the reader a particular remark. Having gone through the 
first act) he says, ^< to. conclude thb act with the most rumbfing 
piece of nonsense spoken yet; 

To flattering lightning our feign'd smiles conform* 
Whiehy bftck'd with thunder^ do but gild a storm. 

Conform a 9mile to Hghtmng^ make a smile imitate Ughtning^ and 
jlattcring lightning ; lightning sure is a threatening thing. And 
this lightning must gild a atarm. Now if I must coniform my 
smiles to lightnings then my smiles must gUd a storm too ; to 
gild with amilea is a new invention of gilding. And gild a storm 
by being backed with thtmder. Thunder is part of the storm ; 
so one part of the storm must help to gild another part, and help 

• 

by backing ; as if a man would gild a thing the better for being 
backed) or having a load upon his back. So that here b gilding 
by conforming^ amilingy Ughtning^ backings and thundering. The 
whole is as if I should say thus ; I will make my counterfeit 
smiles look like a flattering stone horse, which, being backed 
with a trooper, does but gDd the battle. I am mistaken if non- 
sense is not here pretty thick sown. Sure the poet writ these 
two lines aboard some smack in a storm, and, being seasick, 
spewed up a good lump of clotted nonsense at once " 

Here is perhaps a sufficient specimen ; but as the pamphlet^ 
^hough Dryden's, has never been thought worthy of republica- 
tion, and is not easily to be found, it may gratify curiosity to quote 
it more largely. 

•^When'er she bleeds^ 
He no severer a damnation needs^ 
That dares pronounce the sentence of her deaths 
Than the infection that attends that breath. 

^ That attends that breath. The poet is at breath again ; breath 
can never 'scape him ; and here he brings in a breath that must 
be infectious with pronouncing a sentence ; and this sentence is 
not to be pronounced till the condemned party bleeds / that l%- 
she must be executed first, and sentenced after ; and \h&pronoune' - 
ing of this sentence will be infectious ; that is, others will catdi 
the disease of that sentence, and this infecting of others will tor* 
ment a man's self. The whole is thus ; vfhen she bleeds^ thou^ 
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mcieBt no greater hell ixr torment to thyBelfj than infecting tf o/A- 
era by fironouncing a sentence upon her. What hodge podge does 
* fie make here \ Never was Dutch graut such clogging, thick) in- 
digestible stuff. But this is but^^a taste to stay the stomach \ we 
shall have a more plentiful mess presently. 

^ Now to dish up the poet*s brothi that I promised. 

For when we're dead, and our Ireed souU enUrsfdy 

Of natnre'B grosser burden we're diseliargfdy 

Then gmUfy at m happy lover's sigh, 

liike wand'ring meteors throu^ the ur well fljr« 

And in our airy walk, as subtle guests. 

Well steal into our oruel fathers' breasts. 

There read their souls, and track each passion's q^hercsy 

See how revenge mores there, ambition here. 

And in their orbs view the dark character* 

-Of sieges, ruins, murders, blood and wars. 

We'll blot out all those hideoits draughts, and write 

Pure and white forms ; then with a radiant Ugbt 

Their breasts eacircle, till their passions be 

•^Gentle as natnrein its infancy; 

Till, softened by our charms, their furies vcease. 

And their revenge resolves into a peace. 

Thus by our death (heir quarrel end4» 

Whom Uvin|^ we made foes, dead we'll make fiiendi. 

^ if this be not a very liberal mess, I will refer myself to tfa» 

stomach of any moderate guest. And a rare mess it is, &r eK» 

celling any Westminster wluite broth. It is a kind of giUeC 

porridge, made <rf the giblets of a<:ouple erf young geese, stodged 

Cull of meteors J orbs^ sfiberesj tracks Mdeous draughts^ dark charac 

iers^ wfdtejrmnsj and radumt lights^ designed not only to please ap* 

peUte, and indulge luxury ; but it is also physical, being an appro^ 

ed medicine to purge i:holer; for it is propounded by Moren% 

as a receipt to cure their fathers of their choleric humours ; and, 

were it written in characters as barbarous as the words, mi^ 

very well pass for a doctor's WU. To conclude ; it is porridge, ^ 

*as a receipt ^tis a jng with a puddmg in the belly, 'tis I know 

«iot what ; for certainly, never any one that pretended to write 

sense, had the impudence before to put auch stuff as this, mto the 

mouths of those that were to speak it before an audience, whom 

he did not take to be all fools 4 and after that to print it loo, and 

VOL. J[. ^0 
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expose it to the examinatioii of the world. But let us see what 
we can make of this stuff; 

For when ure're dead« and our freed aools enlarged- 

" Here he tells us what it is to be dead ,• it is to have our freed 
eouls set free. Now if to have a soul set free, is to be dead ; 
then to have 9l freed aoulaet free, is to have a dead mandie. 

Then gently, as a happy lover's sigh— — 

" They two like <Hie iighy and that me sigh like two wandering; 
meteors, ^ ^ 

— ShaU fly through the aip— 

« That is, they shall mount above like falling stars, or else they 
shall skip like two Jacks with lanthoms, or Will with a whisp, 
and Madge with a candle/' 

jind in their airy waik etealinto their cruel fathetfi* breasta^Hke 
9ubtle guests. So, ^ that their j^^Afr«* breasts must be in an airy 
vxdk^ an airy v^alk of &J^er. And there they will read their soulsy 
and track the ^iheres of their passions. That is, these walking 
fliers, Jack with a lanthom, &c. will put on his spectacles, and 
fsdl a reading souls $ and put on his pumps, and fell a tracking f^ 
spheres ; so that he will read and run, walk and fly, at the same 
time ! Oh ! Nimble Jack ! Then he wUl see^ how revenge hercj 
how ambition there. The birds will hop about And then view 
the dark characters of sieges^ ruinsj murders^ bloody and noarsj in 
their orbs ; track the characters to their forms I Oh \ rare sport 
for Jack I Never was place so full of game as these breasts ! 
You cannot stir, but flush a sphere, start a character, or unkennel 
an orb 1" 

Settle's is said to have been the first play embellished with 
sculptures ; those ornaments seem to have given poor Drydea 
great distuibance. He tries however to ease his pun, by veotins^ 
his malice in a parody. 

^ The poet has not only been so impudent as to expose all tins 
stuff, but so arrogant as to defend it with an epistle ; like a saucy 
booth keeper, that, when he had put a cheat upon the pec^^e^ 
would wrangle and fight with any that would not like it» or 
would offer to discover it ; fi;>r which arrogance our poet receiyes 
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correction ; and, to jerk him a little the aharper, I will not 
ispoae his verse, but by the help of his own wofds trananoQ- 
ie sense, that, by my stuff, people may judge the better what 
is. 

*' Great boy, thy tragedy and seolptares done, 

From press and plates, in fleets db homewird ran ; 

And, in ridienhMs and humble pride. 

Their course in balladsingers' baskets guide, 

Whpse greasy twig^ do all new beauties take, 

From the gay shows thy dainty seolptures make. 

Thy lines a mess of rhyming nonsense yield, 

A senseless tale, with flattering fustian fill'd. 

No grain of sense does ia one tine appear. 

Thy words big bulks of boisterous bombast bear. 

With noise they move, and from players' mouths rebound, 

When their tongues dance to thy words' empty sound. 

By thee inspired the rumbling verses roll» 

Aa if that rhyme and bombast lent a soul ; 

And with that soul they seem taught duty too ; 

To huffing words does humble nonsense bow. 

As if it would thy worthless worth enhance. 

To th' lowest rank of fops thy praise adTanoe, 

To whom, by instinct, all thy stuff i» dear ; 

Their loud claps echo to the theatre. 

From hreaths of fools thy commendation spreads. 

Fame sings thy praise with mouths of loggerheads. 

With noise and laughing each thy fustian greets, 

'Tis olapt by choirs of empty headed cits. 

Who have their tribute sent, and homage given. 

As meuiii whispers send loud noise to heaven. 

^ Thus I have daubed him with his own puddle ; and now we 
3 come from aboard his dancing, masking, rebdunding, breatfa- 
l fleet ; and, as if we had landed at Gotham, we meet nothing 
t fools and nonsense/' 

Such was the cndcism to which the genius of Dryden could^be 
duced, between rage and terror ; rage with little proTocation^ 
id terrorwithtittle danger. To see the highest minds thus lev- 
led with the meanest, may produce some solace to the con- 
iousness of weakness, and some mortification to the pride of 
isdom. But let it be remembered that minds are not levtf ed 
i their powers but when they are first levelled in their dedres. 
dryden and Settle had both placed their happiness in the cla 
f multitudes. 
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An Evenittg'^ LwCf or The Mock Astrologer j a conaedyt 167 1 ^ 
is dedicated to the illustrious duke of Newcastle^ whom he courts 
by adding to his praises those of his lady, not only as a loyer but 
a partner of his studies. It is unpleasing to think ^how many 
names, once celebrated, are since forgotten* Of Newcastle's 
works n«thbg is now known but his treatise on Horsemanship^ 

The pre&ce seems very elaborately written, and contains mat* 
ny just remarks on the ^Eithers of the English drama* Shake- 
speare's plots, he says are in the hundred novels of Cinthio ; those 
of Beaumont and Fletcher in Spanish stories ; Jonson only made 
them for himself. His criticisms upon tragedy, comedy, and 
fitrce, are judicious and profound. He endeavours to defend the 
immorality of some of his comedies by the exam^e of former 
writers ; which is only to say, that he was not the first nor perhaps 
the greatest offender. Against those that accused him of pla« 
giarism he alleges a favourable expression of the king ; ^ He 
only desired that they, who accuse me of thefts, would steal him 
plays like mme ;*' and then relates how mucl^ labour he spends 
in fitting for the English stage what he borrows from others. 

Tyrannic Lavcy or the Virgin Martyr^ 1672, was another trag- 
edy in rhyme, conspicuous for many passages of strength and 
elegance, and many of empty noise and ridiculous turbulence. 
The rants of Maximin have been always the sport of criticism ; 
and were at length, if his own confession may be trusted, the 
shame of the writer. 

Of this play he has taken care to let the reader know, that it 
was contrived and written in seven weeks. Wanted time was 
often his excuse^ or perhaps shortness of dme was his private 
boast in the form of an apology. 

It was written before The ConqucBt qf Granada^ but published 
after it. The design is to recommend piety. ^ I considered 
that pleasure was not the only end of poesy ; and that even the 
instructions of morality were not so wholly the business of a poe^ 
as that the precepts and examples of piety were to be omitted ; 
for to leave that employment altogether to the clergy, were to 
forget that religion was first taught in verse, which the launess 
or dulness of succeeding priesthood turned afterward into 
prose." Thus foolishly couM Dryden write, rather than 
show his malice to tht parsons. 
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The two parts of TSIe Conquest rf GramdOf 16739 are writt^ 
vrith a seeming determination to glut'the public with dramatic 
wonders ; to exhibit in its highest elevation a theatrical meteor of 
incredible love and impossible valour^ and to leave no room for a 
wilder flight to the extravagance of posterity. All the rays of 
romamic heaty whether amorous or warlike, glow in Almanzor 
by a kind of concentration. He is above all laws ; he is exempt 
from all restraints ; he ranges the world at will, and governs 
wherever he appears. He fights without inquiring the cause, 
and loves in spite of the obligations of justice, of rejection by 
his mistress, and of prohibition from the dead. Yet the scenes 
are, for the most part, delightful ; they exhibit a kind of illus- 
trious depravity, and majestic madness, such as, if it is some- 
times despised, is often reverenced, and in which the ridiculous 
is mingled with the astonishing. 

In the epilogue to the second part of The Conquest of Granaday 
Dryden indulges his favourite pleasure of discrediting his prede- 
cessors ; and this epilogue he has defended by a long postscript. 
He had promised a second dialogue, in which he should more 
fully treat of the virtues and faults of the English poets, who 
have written in the dramatic, epic, or l3rric way. This promise 
was never formally performed ; but, with respect to the dramat-> 
ic writers, he has given us in his pre&ces, and in this postscript, 
something equivalent \ but his purpose being to exalt himself 
by the comparison, he shows faults distinctly, and only praises 
excellence in general terms. 

A play thus written, in professed defiance of probability, nat 
urally drew upon itself the vultures of the theatre. One of the 
critics that attacked it was Martin Clifford, to whom Sprat ad-^ 
dressed the life of Cowley, Mdth such veneration of his critical 
powers as might naturally .excite great expectations of instruc- 
tion fn>m his remarks. But let honest credulity beware of re- 
cdving characters from contemporary writers. Clifford's re-* 
marks, by the &vour of Dr. Percy, were at last obtained ; and, 
that no man may ever want them more, I will extract enough to 
satisfy all reasonable desire. 

In the first letter his observation is only general. "You do 
live," says he, ^^ in as much ignorance and darkness as you did 
in the womb ; your v^ritings are like a Jack of all trades* shc^ 5 
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they have a variety, but nothing of value ; and if thou art not 
the dullest plant animal that ^ver the earth produced, all that I 
have conversed with »re strangely mistaken in thee.'* 

In the second, he tells him that Almanzor is not more copied 
from Achilles than from ancient Pistol. " But I am,** says he, 
" strangely mistaken if I have not seen this very Almanzor of 
yours in some disguise about this town, and passing under an- 
other name. Pr*ythee tell me true, was not this Huffcap once 
the ImKan Emfieror ? and at another time did he not call himself 
Maximigi ? Was not Lyndaraxa^ once called Almeira ? I mean, 
under Montezuma the Indian Emperor, I protest and vow they 
are either the same, or so alike, that I cannot, for my heart, dis- 
tinguish one from the other. You are therefore a strange un- 
conscionable thief \ thou art not content to steal from others, but 
dost rob thy poor wretched self too.** 

Now was Settle's time to take his revenge. He wrote a vin- 
dication of liis own lines ; and, if he is forced to yield any thing, 
makes reprisals upon his enemy. To say that his answer is 
equal to the censure, is no high commendation. To expose 
Dryden's method of analyzing his expressions, he tries the same- 
experiment upon the description of the ships in The Indian Em» 
peror^ of which however he does not deny the excellence ; 
but intends to show, that by studied misconstruction every thing 
may be equally represented as ridiculous. After so much of 
Dryden's elegant animadversions, justice requires that some- 
thing of Settle*s should be exhibited. The following observar 
tions are therefore extracted from a quarto pamphlet of ninety 
five pages. 

** Fate after bim belov with {lain did move^ 
And victory could scarce keep pace above. 

^^ These two lines, if he can show me any sense or thought in^or 
any thing but bombast and noise, he shall make me befieve eTe<* 
ry word in his observations on Morocco sense. 

In the Emfiresa of Morocco w5re these lines ; 

« I'll travel then to some remoter sphere. 

Till I find out new worlds, and crown you there." 

On which Dryden made this remark \ 
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^ I believe our learned author jtakes a sphere for a country ; 
^ sphere of Morocco ; as if Morocco were the globe o7 earth 
and water ; but a gbbe is no sphere neither, by his leave,*' &c. 
^ So efihere must not be sense^ unless it relate to a circular 
motion about ^ globe, in which sense the astronomers use k. 
I would desire him to expound those lines in Granada $ 

*^ I'll to the tarrett of the pdaee go. 
And add new fire to those that fight belov. 
Thence, hero like, vith torehes hy my tide» 
Far be the omen tho', my lore III guide. 
No, like his better fortune I'll appear. 
With open arms, loose veil, and flowing hair< 
Jast flying forward from my rowling sphere. 
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*' I wonder, if he be so strict, how he dares make so bold with 
sphere himself, and be so critical on other men's writings.' 
Fortune b fancied standing on a globe, not on a sphere^ as he told 
us in the first act. 

^ Because Elkanah*B mmiles are the most unlike things to what 
they are comfiared in the worldj I'll venture to start a simile in 
his AnniL9 AfirabiHa ; he gives this poetical description of the 
sUp called ne London ; 

*' The goodly London in her gallant trim. 

The Phoenix danghter of the Tanquisht old. 

Like a rich bride does on the ocean swim. 

And on her shadow rides in floating gold. 

Her flag aloft spread ruffling in the wind. 

And sancuine streamers seem'd the flood to fire ; 

The weaver, charm'd with what hia loom detign'dy 

Goes on to sea, and knows not to retire. 

"With roomy decks, her guns of mighty strengt^. 

"Whose low laid mouths each mounting billow^ laves, 

Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length, * 

She seems a sea wasp flying on the waves. 

What a -wonderful pother is here^ to make all these poetical 
eautifications of a ship ; that is, a fihtenix in the first stanza^ and 
It a wasp in the last ; nay, to make his humble comparison of 
woaafi more ridiculous, he does not say it flies upon the waves 
fiimbly as a 'wasp,, or the like, but it seemed a vmsfi. Qut our 
Ihor at the writing of this was not in his altitudes, to compare 
lips to floating palaces ; a comparison to the purpose, was a 
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perfection he did not arrive at, till his Indian Etnfieror^s days. 
But perhaps his ^militude has more in it dian we imagine ; this 
ship had a great many guns m her, and they, put ail together, , 
made the sting in the wasp's tail ; for this is all the reascm I can 
guess, ^^1^ it seemed a wasfi. But, because we will allow him 
all we Sn to help out, let it be a fibmiix sea wasftj and the rari- 
ty of such an animal may do much toward heightenmg the 
fancy. 

<^ It had been much more to his purpose, if he had designed 
to render the senseless play lUtle, to have searched for^ some 
such pedantry as this ; 

*' Two ifs scarce make one posribility. 
If justice will take all, and nothing give. 
Justice, methinks, is not distributive. 
To die or kill you, is the alternative. 
Rather than take your lUe, I will not five. 

^< Observe how prettily our author chops logic in heroic 
verse. Three such fustian canting words as diatributivey alter' 
tuatv^y and two i/fiy no man but himself would have come within 
the noise of. But he *s a man of general learning, and all comes 
into his play. 

^' 'Twould have done well too if he could have met with a 
Tant or two, worth the observation ; such as, 

** Move swiftly, sun, and Ay a lover** paee ; 
Leave months and weeks beliind thee in thy raee. 

^ But surely Uie sun, whether he flies a lover^s or not a 
lover's pace, leaves weeks and months, nay years too, hetisd 
him in his'race. 

*^ Poor Robin, or any other of tihe philomathematicsy wooU 
liave given him satisfaction in the point. 

'*if I eould kiU thee now, thy fitte's so low. 
That I must stoop, ere I ^an give the blow. 
But mine is fixt so far above thy erown. 
That all thy men, 
PUed on thy back, can never pull it down. 

<< Now where it is that Almanzor's &te is fixt, I cannot guess ; 
but wherever it is, I believe Almanzor, and think that ail Abdal*! 
la's subjects, piled upon one another, might not pull down hi* 
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&te so wdl as ivkhofit piling ; bedde^ I think Abdalla so vfiae a 
man, that if Almanzor had told him piling his men upon his 
back might do the feat» he would scarcely bear such a weighty 
he the pleasure of the exploit; but it is a huff} and let Abdalla 
do it if he dare. 

*' The pe<^le like a headlony totrent go^ 
And every dam they break or OTerflow. 
But, unoppos'd, they either lose their foree» 
Or -wind iu volumes to their former coarse ; 

a very pretty allusion, contrary to all sense or reason. TorrentSf 
I take it, let them wind never so much, can never return to theij^ 
fonner course, unless he can suppose that fountains can go up* 
ward, which is impossible ; nay more, in the foregoing page he 
tells us so too ; a tiick of a very unfaithful memory, 

" Bat eaa no more than fountains upward flow» 

which of a torrent, which signifies a rapid stream, is much more 
impossible. Beside, if he goes to quibble, and say tliat it is 
possible by art, water may be made return, and the same water 
run twice in one and the same channel ; then he quite confutes 
what he says ; for it is by being opposed, that it runs into its 
former course ; for all engines that make water so return, do it 
by compulsion and opposition. Or, if he means a headlong tor- 
rent for a tide, which would be ridiculous, yet they do not wind 
in volumes, but come fore right back, if their upright lies straight 
to their former course, and that by opposition of the sea water, 
that drives them back again. 

" And for fancy, when he lights of any thing like it, *tis a won- 
der if it be not borrowed. As here, for example of, I find this 
fimdful thought in his Ann. Mirad, 

** Old Father Thames rais'd up his reverend head ; 
Bat fear'd the fate of Simoeis would return ; 
Deep in hu ooze he sought his sedgy hed ; 
And shrunk his waters hack into his urn. 

" This is stolen from Cowley's DavideUy p. 9. 

«< Swift Jordan started, and straight backward fled^ 
Hiding among thick reeds his aged head. 
And -when the Spaniards their assault begin. 
At once beat those without and those within. 
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^i««miDr«P«*»*'^'"*^' and sure for one man t* 
^ Tba >w»«" _^^ ^j,^ citf, and another wkbout the city,al 
gonqo^^ ^^^g dificolt ; but this ffight is pardonable to some 
^^^' *' ^ fu jR Granada ; Osmin^ speaking of Almanzor, 

** Who, lii^c <L tempest that outrides the wind, 
jiiade a JQst battle, ere the bodies join'd. 

y^ifhat does this honourable person mean bj a temfiest that 
^^ffidea the wind ! a tempest that outrides itself l To suppose 
a tempest without wind, is as bad as supposing a man to walk 
i^ithout feet j for if he supposes the tempest to be something 
distinct from the ^vind, yet, as being tlie effect of wind only, to 
come before the cause is a little preposterous ; so that, if he takes 
it one way, or if he takes it the other, those two ifs will scarcely 
make one fioesUnlity," Enough of Settle. 

Marriage alamodej 1673, is a comedy dedicated to the earl of 
Rochester ; whom he acknowledges not only as the defender of 
his poetry, but the promoter of his fortune. Langbsdne places 
this play m 1 673. The earl of Rochester, therefore, was the fe- 
mous Wilmot, whom yet tradition always represents as an enemy 
to Dryden, and who is mentioned by him with, some disrespect 
in the preface to JuvenaL 

The ^mgnation^ or Love in a JVunneryf a comedy, 1673, was 
driven off the stage, against the ofiimoHy as the author says, of the 
best judges. It is dedicated, in a very elegant address, to ar 
Charles Sedl^y ; in which he finds an opportunity for his usual 
complaint of hard treatment and unreasonable censure. 

Amboyna^ 1673, is a tissue of mingled dialogue in verse and 
prose, and was perhaps written in less time than The Virgin Mar- 
tyr; though the author thought not fit either ostentatiously or 
mournfully to tell how little labour it cost him, or at how short 
a warning he produced it. It was a temporary performanccy 
written in the time of the Dutch war, to inflame the natioa 
against their enemies ; to whom he hopes, as he declares in his 
epilogue, to make his poetry not less destructive than that fay 
which Tyrtaeus of old animated the Spartans. This play was 
written in the second Dutch war, in 1673. 

TVoilus and Cressida^ 1679, is a play altered from Shakespeare ; 
but^ altered, that, even in Langbaine's opinion, ^ the last scene 
in the third act is a masterpiece.'* It is introduced by a discourse 
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m^^e Gixmndfi of Crittctttn in Tragedj/' to «hicli I $vmptci 
that Hymer'ji book haci gjaeti occaaon. 

The JSifiani9h Frym-^ idai) is a tragicdmedyf eninait for tht 
happjr coiDcideiiee and coalition of th^ two plots. As it waa 
written against the papists, it would naturally at that time have 
friends and enemies ; and partly by the popularity which it ob- 
tained at first) and partly by the real power both of the serious 
and risible part, it continued long a favourite of the public. 

It was Dryden's opinion, at least for some time, and he main- 
tains it in the dedication of this play, that the drama required an 
alteration of comic and tragic scenes ; and that it is necessary to 
mitigate, by alleviations of merriment the pressure of ponderous 
events, and the fadgue of toilsome passions. '< Whoever," says 
he, ** cannot perform both parts, w but half a writer/or the stage** 
The Duke of Guiae, a tragedy, 1683, written in conjunction 
with Lee, as Oedifius had been before, seems to deserve notice 
only for the offence which it gave to the remnant of the cove- 
nanters, and in general to the enemies of the court, who attacked 
him with great violence, and were answered by him ; though at 
last he seems to withdraw from the conflict, by transferring the 
greater part of the blame or merit to his partner. It happened 
that a contract had been made between them, by which they were 
to join in writing a play ; and " he happened," says Dryden, " to 
claim the promise just upon the finishmg of a poem, when I 
would have been glad of a little respite. Two thirds of it be- 
longed to him ; and to me only the firet scene of the play, the 
whole fourth act, and the first half, or somewhat more of the 

fifth." 

This was a play written professedly for the party of the duke 
of York, whose succession was then opposed. A parallel is in- 
tended between the leaguers of France and the covenanters of 
England ; and this intention produced the controversy. 

Albion and Mbamv^i 1685, is a musical drama or opera, writ- 
ten like The Duke of Guiaej against the republicans. With what 
success it was performed, I have not found.* 

♦ Downes says, it was performed on 9. very unluolty day, fiz, that on 
wbieh the dake of Monmouth landed in the West ; and he intimates, that 
the conaternation into which the kingdom was thrown hy this event was a 
reason vhy it was performed hut six times, and was in general ill Tecciy- 
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The State of Innocence and Fail (fMan^ 16^5, is termed by Ian. 
an opera ; it is rather a tragedy in heroic rhyme, but of which 
the personages are such as cannot decently be exhil»ted on &e 
stage. Some such production was foreseen by Marvdf^ whe 
writes thus lo Milton ; 

" Or if a work so infinite be spannM, 

Jeatous I was lest some less skilfal hand, 

Sach as disquiet always what is well. 

And by ill imitating would excel» 

Might benoe presume the whole creation's day. 

To change in scenes, and show it in a play." 

It is another of his hasty productions ; for the heat of his im- 
^agination raised it in a month. 

■ This composition is addressed to the princess of Modena, then 
dutchess of York, in a strain of flattery which disgraces genius, 
and which it was wonderful that any man that knew the meaning 
of his own words, could use without self detestation. It is an- at- 
tempt to mingle earth and heaven, by prai^g human excellence 
in the language of religion. 

The preface contains an apology for heroic verse and poetic 
license ; by which is meant not any liberty taken in contracting 
or extending words, but the use of bold ^fictions and amb|UoQs 
figures. 

The reason which he gives for printing what was never acted, 
cannot be overpassed ; <' I was induced to it in my own defencei 
many hundred copies of it being dispersed abroad without my 
knowledge or consent ; and every one gathering new &ults, it 
became at length a libel against me." These copies, as they 
gathered faults, were apparently manuscript, and he lived in an 
age very unlike ours, if many hundred copies of fourteen hun- 
dred lines were likely to be transcribed. An author has a right 
to print his own works, and need not seek an apelogy in &lse. 
hood ; but he that could bear to write the dedication felt no pain 
in writing the preface. 

jiureng Zebcj 1676, is a tragedy founded on the actions of a 
great prince then reigning^ but over nations not likely to em- 
ploy their critics upon the transactions of the English stage* If 
he had known and disliked his own character, our trade vras not 
in those times secure from his resentment His country is At 
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»ch a disteice^ that the maimers migiit be safielf MsaSid^ and 
the incidents feig:ned ; for remoteness of place is retnarleed 
bf Racine, to afford the same conveniences to a poet as length 
of'dme. 

This play is written in rhyme, and has the appeannce of being 
the most elaborate of all the dramas. The personages are im- 
perial ; but the dialc^e is often domestic, and therefore suscep- 
tible of sentiments accommodated to familiar incidents. The 
complaint of life is celebrated, and there are many other passa- 
ges that may be read with pleasure. 

This play is addressed to the earl of Mulgrave, afterward duke 
of Buckingham, himself, if not a poet, yet a writer of verses, and 
a critic. In this address Dryden gave the first hints of his inten- 
tion to write an epic poem. He mentions his design in terms 
so obscure, that he seems afraid lest his plan should be purloin- 
ed, as he says, happened to him when he told it more plainly in 
his preface to Juvenal. " The design," says he, ** you know is 
great, the story English, and neither too near the present times) 
nor too distant from them." 

jilljbr JLove^ or the World well Losty 1678, a tragedy founded 

upon the story of Antony and Cleopatra, he tells us, ^< is the only 

pJay which he wrote for himself;" the rest were given to the^ 

people. It is by universal consent accounted the work in which 

lie has admitted the fewest improprieties of style or character ; 

but it has one fault equal to many, though rather moral than 

critical, that, by admitting the romantic omnipotence of love, he 

has recommended, as laudable and worthy of imitation, that con- 

duct which, through all ages, the good have censured as vicious, 

and the bad despised as foolish. 

Of this play the prologue and the epilogue, though written 
upon the common topics of malicious and ignorant criticismr 
and without any particular relation to the characters or incidents 
of the drama, are deservedly celebrated for their elegance and 
sprightliness. 

Limber/tarn, or the kind Keefier^ 1680, is a comedy, which, af- 
ter the third night, was prohibited as too indecent for the stage. 
Whsit gave olTence, was in the printing, as th^ author says, altered 
)r omitted. Dryden confesses that its indecency was objected 
o; bjjt I^angbaine, who yet seldom favours him, imputes it^ 
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ixpdsion to resentment; because It ^ so much exposed the keejp* 
ing part of the town." 

Oeditiuaj 1679, is % tragedy formed by Dryden and Lei^i0 
conjunction, from the works of Sophocles, Seneca, and Comcaite* 
Diyden planned the sceneib and composed the first and third 
acts. 

Dmi Seba^any 1690, is commonly esteemed either tb^ first 
or second of his dramaUb performances. It is too long tb be tA 
acted, and has maiy characters and many incidents ; and though 
it is not without sallies of frantic dignity, and more noise than 
meaning, yet as it makes approaches to the possibilities of real 
life, and has some sentiments which leave a strong impresaidtt} 
it continued long to attract attention. Amidst the distresses of 
prmces, and the vicusitudes of empire, are inserted seveill 
scenes which the writer intended for comic ; but which, 1 sup- 
pose, that age did not much commend, and this would not endure. 
There are, however, passages of excellence universally acknowl" 
edged ; the dispute and the reconciliation of Dorax and Sebair 
tian has always been admired. 

* This i^ay was first acted in 1690, after Dryden had for some 
years discontinued dramatic poetry. 

' Amfihytrion is a* comedy derived from Plautus and Mofiere. 
The dedicatiim is dated Oct. 1690. This play seems to have 
succeeded at its first appearance ; and was, I think) long corisid- 
ered as a very diverting entertainment. 

' Cleomenesj 1692, is a tragedy, only remarkable ad it €k:cattdfied 
an incident related in the Guardian, and illusively mentioned by 
Dryden in his preface. As he came out from the representtt- 
tion, he was accosted thus by some airy stripling ; ^^ Hiid I beoi 
left alone with a young beauty, I would not have spent my time 
like your Spartan.'' ^ That sir,** said Dryden, ^< periiape is 
true ; but give me leave to tell you that you are no hero.'* 

Kir^ Arthur^ 1691, is another opera. It was the last wetk 
that Dryden performed for king Charles, who did not live t6i» 
it exhibited ; and it does not seem to have been ever broi^ht 19* 
on the stage.* Inthe dedication to the marquis of Hali&Xy theft 
is a very elegant character of Charles, and a pleasing account cf 

* This is a mistake. It vas set to music by Paccell> and well receive^ 
dnd is yet a favourite enteriainiaent H. 
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iiii litter life. Whoi this was firsi Inxvoi^t upon Ike slag^ 
news that the duke of Momnonth had landed waa told m thm 
tiieatre ; upon which the conpanf departed) and Arthur was ex* 
lofaited no more. 

His last drama was Lwe Trkanfikanfj a tngicomedy* In hiii 
dedication to the earl of Saiisbiuy he mentions ^ the lownest of 
fiirtuoe to which he has voluntarily reduced himieli^ and of 
which he has no reason to be ashamed.'* 

This pkj appeared in 1694. It is said to have been unsucr 
ceasful. The cataatropfaey proceeding merely from a chaise of 
mind, is confessed by the author to be defective. Thus he bega» 
sod ended his dramatic labours with iJl success. 

From such a number of theatrical pieces, it will be supposed^ 

lor most readers, that he must have improved his fortune \ at 

least, that such diligence with such abilities must have set pen- 

my at defiance. But in Dryden*s time the drama waa very fer 

fma that universal approbation which it has now obtained. The 

playhouse waa abhorred by the puritans, and avdded by those 

who desired the character of seriousness or decency. A grave 

Iq^wyer would have debased his dignity, and a young trader 

would have impaired his credit, by appearing in those man* 

Mima of dissolute licentiousness. The profits of the theatre^ 

when so many classes of the people were deducted from the au« 

immo^ were not great } and the poet had, for a long time, but 

a single night. The first that had two nights was Southern ; 

aod the first that had tbree waa Rowe. There were, however, 

in those days, arts of improving a poet's profit, which Dryden 

hrbore to practise ; and a play therefore seldom produced him 

more thsin a hundred pounds, by the accumulated gain of the 

diird MiMghtf the dedication, and the copy. 

Alnacist every piece had a dedication, written with such ele* 
gance and luxuriance of praise, as neither haughtiness nor ava- 
tico CQuld be imagined able to resist. But he seems to have 
made fiatteiy too cheap. That praise is worth nothing of which 
die price is known. 

To increase the value of his copies, he often accompanied his 
WQvk with a preface of criticism; a kind of learning then almost 
lew in the Cnglish language, and which he, who had coisidered 
vith great accuracy the principles of writing, was able to distri- 
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bute copiously as occasions arose. By these diasevtatioiis tlie 
public judgment must have been much impraired ; and Swift^ 
vho conversed with Dryden, relates, that he regretted the sac*. 
cess of his own instrucdons, and found his readers made sudden- 
ly too skilftil to be easily satisfied. 

His prologues had such reputation, that for some time a play 
was conadered as less^likely to be well received, if some ^ his 
verses did not introduce it. The price of a prologue, was two 
gmneas, till, being asked to write one for Mr. Southern, he de- 
manded three. ^ Not," said he, " young man, out of disrespect 
to you ; but the players have had my goods too chei^)." 
' Though he declares that in his own opinion his genius was 
not dramatic, he, had great confidence in his own fertility ; for 
he is said to have engaged, by contract, to furnish four plays a 
year. 

It is certain that in one year, 1678,* he published Mfor LouCf 
jfrngnatioHj two parts of the Conquett of Chxmada^ Sir Matrtm 
Marallj and the State of Innocence^ six complete plays ; with a 
celerity of performance, which, though ail Langbaine's charges 
of plagiarism should be allowed, shows such facility of compo- 
ntion, such readiness of language, and such copiousness of sen- 
timent as, since the dme of Lopez de Vega, perhaps no other 
author has possessed. 

He did not enjoy his reputation, however great, nor his profitBy 
however small, without molestation. He had critics to endure, 
and rivals to oppose. The two most distinguished wits of the 
nobility, the duke of Buckingham and earl of Rochester, dedar* 
ed themselves his enemies. 

Buckingham characterized him, in 1671, by the name of 
JBayea in The Rehearsal ; a farce which he b said to have writ* 
ten wittrthe assistance of Butler, the author of Hudibras ; Itto* 
tin Cliffordf of the charter house ; and Dr. Sprat, die Mend of 
Cowley, then his chaplain. Dryden and his friends laughed at 
the length of time, and the number of hands employed i^on 
this performance ; in which, though by some artifice of action it 

* Dr. Johnson in this assertion was xnisled|bjr Langbaine. Onlj one oC 
these plays appeared in 1678. Nor were there more than three in any oa^ 
year. The dates are now added from the^original editions. R. 
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jftt keeps poMeiuoD of the stagpei it b not possible now to find 
any thing that might not have been written without so long 
Mufy or a confederacy so numerous. 

To adjustt the minute events of liteniry history) is tedious and 
troublesome ; it requires indeed no great force of understandingt 
but ^ften depends upon inquiries which tbe9:e is no of^xMtunity 
of making, or is to be fetched from books and pamphlets not al* 
ways at hand. 

The RfheatwU was played in 167 It* and yet is represented as 
ridiculing passages in The C^ngueet qf Granada \ and Atigna* 
tioHj which were not puUished till 1678 ; in Marriage aiamodef 
pvUished in 1673^ and in Tyrannic Lcrvcf in 1677. These 
contradicti<ms show how rashly satire is appiied4 

It is said that this ^ce was originally intended against Dav« 
enant, who, in the first draught was characterized by the name 
oiBilboa, Davenant had been a soldier and an adventurer. 

There is one passage in The Reheareal still remaining, which 
seems to have related originally to Davenant Bayes hurts his 
nosC) and comes in with brown paper applied to the bruise ; 
hffw this affected Dryden does not appear. Davenant's nose had 
sufiered such diminution by mishaps among the women, that a 
jwtch upon that part evidently denoted him. 

It is said likewise that sir Robert Howard was once meant* 
The design was probably to ridicule the reigning poet, whoever 
im might be. 

yLnch. oi the personal satire, to which it might owe its first 
reception, is now lost or obscured. Bayee probably imitated the 
dness, and mimicked the manner of Dryden ; the cant words 
which are so often in his mouth may be supposed to have been 
Oiyden's habitual phrases, or customary exclamadons. Bayes^ 
wb^gk he is to write, is blooded and purged ; this, as Lamotte 
elates himself to have heard, was the raal practice of the poet« 

* It was published in 1672. R. 

t The Conquett of Granada was published in 1672 ; The Aingnati^riy in 
t73 ; Marriage alamode in the same year ; and Tyrannic Love, in 1672. 

t There is no contradiction, according to Mr. Malone, but what arises 
om Dr« Johnson's having copied the erroneous dates assigned to these 
Irtys by Langbaine. C. , 
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There were other strokes in The Rehearsal by which malice 
was gratified ; the debate between love and honour, which keeps 
prince Volacma in a ^gle boot, is said to have alluded to the 
misconduct of the duke of Ormond, who lost Dublin to the reb- 
els while he was toying with a mistress. 

The earl of Rochester, to suppress the reputation of Dryden 
took Settle into his protection, and endeavoured to persuade the 
public that its approbation had been to that time misplaced. 
Settle was awhile in high reputation ; his EmftresM qf MoroecOf 
having first delighted the town, was carried in triumph to Wlute- 
hall, and played by the ladies of the court. Now was the poet- 
ical meteor at the highest; the next moment began its fidl. 
Rochester withdrewhis patronage ; seemingly resolved, says one 
of his biographers, <^ to have a judgment contrary to that of the 
town ;•' perhaps bemg unable to endure any reputadon beyond a 
certain height, even when he had himself contributed to raise k. 
Neither critics nor rivals did Dryden much mischief unless 
theytgained from his own temper the power of vexing him» 
which his frequent bursts of resentment gave reascMQ to suspect. 
He is always angry at some past, or afraid of some faiwre cen- 
sure ; but he lessens the smart of his wounds by the balm of his 
own approbation, and endeavours to repel the shafits of criticisa 
by opposmg a shield of adamantine confidence. 

The perpetual accusation produced against him, was that of 
plagiarism, against which he never attempted any vigorous de- 
fence ; for though he was perhaps sometimes injuriously cen- 
sured, he would, by denying part of the charge, have confessed 
the rest ; and, as his adversaries had the proof in their om^ 
hands, he, who knew that wit had little power against &cts, wiaety 
left* in that perplexity which it generally produces, a qnestian 
which it was his interest to suppress, and which, unless provoked 
by vindication, few were likely to examine. 

Though the life of a writer, from about thirty five to uxty tlffee, 
may be supposed to have been sufficiently busied by the compo- 
sition of eight and twenty pieces for the stage, Dryden found 
room in the same space for many other undertakings. 

But, how much soever he wrote, he was at least once suspect- 
ed of writing more ; for, in 1679, a paper of verses, called jAi 
j&««ay on Satire^ was shown about in manuscript ; by which the 
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wi of Rochester, the dutchess of Portsmouth, and others, were 
so much provoked, that, as was supposed, for the actors were 
never discovered, they procured Dryden, whom they suspected as 
the author, to be waylaid and beaten. This incident is mentioned 
by the duke of Buckinghamshire,* the true writer, in his Art of 
Poetry ; where he says of Dryden, 

Though prais**! and beaten for another's rbjmes» 
His own deserve as great applause sometimes. 

His reputation in time was such, that his name was thought 
necessary to the success of every poetical or literaiy performance, 
and therefore he was engaged to contribute something, whatever 
it might be, to many publications. He prefixed the life of Poly- 
bius to the translation of sir Henry Sheers ;. and those of Lucian 
and Plutarch, to versions of their works by different hands. Of 
the English Tacitus he translated the first book ; and, if Gordon 
be credited, translated it from the French. Such a charge can 
hardly be mentioned without some degree of indignation ; but it 
is not, I suppose, so much to be inferred, that Dryden ijanted 
the literature necessary to the perusal of Tacitus, as that, con- 
sddering himself as hidden in a crowd, he had no awe of the pub- 
lic ff and, writing merely for money, was contented to get it by 
the nearest way. 

In 1 680, the Epistles of Ovid being translated by the poets of 
the time, among which one was the work of Dryden, and another 
of Dryden and lord Mulgrave, it was necessary to introduce them 
by a preBsK^e ; and Dryden, who on such occasions was regularly 
ftienmoned, prefixed a discourse upon translation, which was then 
^(truggling for the liberty that it now enjoys. Why it should 
find any ^fliculty in breaking the shackles of verbal interpreta* 
tion, which must for ever debar it from elegance, it would be 
difiicult to conjecture, .were not the power of prejudice every 
day observed. The authority of Jonson, Sandys and Holiday, 
had fixed the judgment of the nation ; and it was not easily be- 
lieved that a better way could be found than they had taken, 
though Fanshaw, Denham, Waller, and Cowley, had tried to 
give examples of a different practice. 

la 1681, Dryden became yet more conspicuous by uniting 
politics with poetry, in the memorable satire called Absalom and 

• Mentioned by A. Wood, Athen. Oxon. Vol. XL. p. 804. 2d. ed. C* 
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Acfdtotthel^ written against the faction which, by lord Shaftesbu- 
ry's incitement, set the duke of Monmouth at its head. 

Of this poem, in which personal satire was applied to the 
support of public principles, and in which there£»re every mind 
was interested, the reception was eager, and the $£de so hifge, 
that my father, an old bookseller, told me he had not known it 
equalled but by SacheverelTa Trial. 

The reason of this general penisal Addison has attempted to 
denve from the delight which the mind feels in the investigation 
of secrets ; and thinks that curiosity to decypher the names 
procured readers to the poem. There is no izeed to inquire why 
those verses were read, which, to all the attractions of witi ele- 
, gance, and harmony, added the co-operation of all the £ictioas 
passions, and filled every mind with triumph or resentment* 

It could not be supposed that all the provocation given by Dry- 
den would be endured without resistance or reply. Both his 
person and his party were exposed in their turns to the shafts <^ 
satir^ which, though neither so well pointed, nor perhaps so well 
aimed, undoubtedly drew bkx)d. 

One of these poems is called Dryden*8 Satire mi his Muse ; as- 
Giibed, though, as Pope says, &lseiy, to Somers, who was after* 
ward chancellor. The poem, whose soever it was, has much vir* 
ulence, and some sprightUness. The writer tells all the ill diat 
he can collect, both of Dryden and his friends. 

The poem of AlmUom and Achitofihel had two answers, now 
both forgotten ; one called Azaria and Hushid ;* the other Abm* 
lorn senior. Of these hostile compositions, Dryden apparently 
imputes Absalom senior to Settle, by quoting in his verses against 
him the second line. Azaria and lAtshai was, as Wood says, 
imputed to lum, though it is somewhat unlikely that he should 
write twice oa the same occasion. This is a difficulty which I 
cannot remove, for want of a minuter knowledge of poetical 
transactions. 

' The same year he published The Medalj oi wluch the subject 
is a medal struck on loid Shaftesbury's eiscape fron^ a prosecO' 
tion, by the ignoramus of a grand jury of Londoners* 

• Azaria and Huihai was written by Samuel Pordage, adramatie writer 
«f that time. C. 
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In both poetta he maintains the same principles^ and saw them 
both attacked by the same antagonist Eikanah Settle, who had 
ftDswered Jib«dom^ appeared with equal courage in opposition to 
The MeikU ; and published an answet* called The Medal reveraedy 
vkh so much success in both .encounters, that he left the palm 
doubtfoly and <fivided the suffrages of the nation. Such are the 
revolutions of fiune, or such is the prevalence of fashion, that the 
man, whose works have not yet been thought to deserve the care 
of collecdng them, who died forgotten in anliospital, and whose 
latter years were spent m contriving shows for fairs, and carry* 
ing an elegy or epithcdamium, of which the be^nning and end 
were occasionally varied, but the intermediate parts were always 
the same, to every house where there was a funeral or a wedding, 
might with truth have had inscribed upon his stone. 

Here lies the riTal and antagonUt of DrjdeD. 

Settle was, for his rebellion, severely chastised by Dryden un- 
der the name of Doegy in the second part of Msalom and Achi* 
tofihel i and was perhaps for his &ctious audacity made the city 
poet, whose annual office was to describe the gbries of the 
mayor's day. Of these bards he was the last, and seems not 
much to have deserved even this degree of regard, if it was paid 
to his political opinions ; for he afterward wrote a panegyric on 
the virtues of judge Jefferies ; and what more tould have been 
done by the meanest zealot for prerogative ? 

Of translated fragments, or occadcmal poems, to enumerate 
the titles, or settle the dates, would be tedious, with little use. It 
may be observed, that, as Dryden's genius was commonly ex- 
cited by some personal regard, he rarely writes upon a general topic 

Soon after the accession of king James, when the design of 
reconciling the nation to the church of Rome became apparent, 
and the religion of the court gave the only efficacious title to its 
&vours, Dryden declared himself a convert to popery. This at 
any other time might have passed withlitde censure. Sir Ken- 
elm Digby embraced popery ; the two Reynolds's reciprocaliy 
converted one wiother ;♦ and Chillingworth himself was awhile 

* Dr. John Reynolds, who lived temp. Jae. I. waaatfirstazealoatpapiat, 
and Wb brother William as earnest a protestant ; but, by mutual disputa- 
tion each coaverted the other. See Fuller's Church History, p. 47, book 
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ao entangled io the wilds of controversjr, as to retire for quiet i» 
an^ infallible church. If men of argument and study cai^ find 
such difiBcuUes, or such motives, as may either unite them to 
the church of Rome, or detain them in uncertainty, th<^e can be 
no wonder that a man, who perlmps never inquired why he was 
a proteatant, should by an artful and experienced disputant be 
Ukade a papist, overborne by ihe sudden viol^ce of new and 
unexpected arguments, or deceived by a representation which 
shows only the doubts on one part, and only the evidence on the 
other. 

That conversion will always be suspected that apparently con- 
curs with interest. He that never finds his error till it hinders 
his progress > toward wealth or honour, will not be thought to 
love truth only for herself. Yet it may easily happen that mfor- 
mation may come at a commodious time ; and, as truth and in- 
terest are not by any fatal necessity at variance, that one may by 
accident introduce the other. When opinions are struggling into 
popularity, the arguments by which they are opposed or defend-* 
ed become more known ; and he that changes his profession 
would perhaps have changed it before, with the like opportuni* 
des of instruction. This was the then state of popery ; every 
artifice was used to show it in its &irest form ; and it must be 
owned to be a religion of external appearance sufficiently at* 
tractive. 

It is natural to hope that a comprehensive is likewise an ele^ 
vated soul, and that whoever is wise is also honest. I am will- 
ing to believe that Dryden, having employed his mind, active as 
it was, upon difiPerent studies, and filled it, capacious as it was, 
with other materials, came unprovided to the conttx>versy, and 
wanted rather skill to discover the right, than virtue to mEdntain 
k. But inquiries into the heart are not for man ; we must now 
leave him to his Judge. 

The priests, having strengthened their cause by so powerful 
an adherent, were not long before they brought him into action* 
They engaged him to defend the controversial papers found in 
the strong box of Charles the second ; and, what yet was harder^ 
to defend them against Stillingfleet 

With hopes of promoting popery, he was employed to trans- 
late Maimbourg's History of the League ; which he published 
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i with a large introduction. 1% name is likewise prefixed to the 
ij English life of Francis Xavier ; but I know not that he ever 
t ofwned himself the translator. Perhaps the use of his name wae 
ti a pious fihkud ; which however seems not to have had much ef« 
i feet ^ for neither of the books, I betieve, was ever popular. 
I The version of Xavier's life is Gommcnded by Brawn, In a 

{ pamphlet not written to flatter ; and the occaaioa of it is said «» 
have be^H that the queai, when she soUdted a son> made vowa 
to him as her tutelary saint, 
j He was supposed to have undertaken to translate VariUtu^t .£fit- 

f tory of Heresies ; and, when Burnet published remarks upon it^ 
to have written an Answer ;* upon which Burnet makes the ibl- 
lowing observation. 
^ I have been informed from England, that a gentleman, who 
i is famous both for poetry and several other things, had spent three 
months in translating M. Varillas's History ; but that, as soon as 
my Reflections appeared, he discontinued his labour, finding the 
credit of his authcH: was gone. Now, if he thinks it is recovered 
fay his Answer, he will perhaps go on with his translation ; and 
this may be, for aught I knew, as good an entertsdnmentforhim 
as the conversation that he had set on between the hinds and 
panthers, and ail the rest of animals, for whom M. Varillaa may 
serve well enough as an author; and this history and that 
poem are such exti^aordinary things of their kmd, that it will fa0 
but suitable to see the author of the worst poem bebomelikeinse 
the translator of the worst history that the age has produced. If 
his grace and his wit improve, both proportionably, he will hardlf 
find that he has gained much by the change he has made, from 
having no religion, to choose one of the worst. It is true, he 
had aotnewhat to sink from in matter of wit ; but, as for his mor- 
als, it is scarcely pos^le for him to grow a worse man than he 
was. He has lately wreaked his malice on me lor spoiling his 
tihree months labour ; but in it he has done me all the honour 
that any man can receive from him, which is to be railed at by 
him. If I had ill nature enough to prompt me to wish a very 
had urish for him, it should be, that he would go on and finish his 
translation. By that it will tppear, whether the English nation, 
which is the mobt competent judge in this matter, has, up<m the 

* This is a misUke. See Malone, p. 194, &c C. 
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seeing our delMtO) pronounced in M. Varillas's bvour, or in nune^ 
It is true, Mr. D. will suffer a little by it ; but at least it ^yi 
serve to keep him in from other extravagances ; and if he gsuns 
little honour by this work, yet he cannot lose so much flfy it as he 
has done by his last employment.'* 
•^ Having probably felt his own inferiority in theological contro* 
versy, he was desirous of trying whether, by bringing poetry to 
aid his arguments, he might become a more efficacious defender 
of his new profession. To reason in verse was, indeed, one of 
his powers ; but subtility and harmony, united, are still feeble, 
when opposed to truth. 

Actuated therefore by zeal for Rome, or hope of &me, he pub- 
lished The Hind and Panther^ a poem in which the church of 
Rome, figured by the mUk white hindj defends her tenets against 
the church of England, represented by the panther ^ a beast beau* 
tiful, but spotted. 

A fable, which exhibits two beasts talking theology, appears at 
once full of absurdity ; and it was accbrdingly ridiculed in the 
C^ty Mouse and Country Mouae^ a parody, written by Montague, 
aflerward earl of Halifax, and Prior, who then gave the first spec* 
imen of his abilities. 

The conversion of such a man, at such a Ume, was not likely 
to pass uncensured. Three dialogues were published by the 
fecetious Thomas Brown, of which the two first were called 
ReasoM qfMr. Bayea^v changing his Religion; and the third, 7^ 
Reasone f^ Mr. Hama^ the Player' a Converaionand Reconveraion, 
The first was printed in 1688, the second not dll 1690, the third 
ih 1691. The clamour seems to have been long continued, and 
the subject to have strongly fixed the public attention. 

In the two first dialogues Bayes is brought into the company 
of Crites and Eugenius, with whom he had formerly debated on 
dramatic poetry. The two talkers m the third are Mr. Bayes 
and Mr. Hains. 

Brown was a man not deficient in literature, nor destitute of 
fancy ; but he seems to have thought it the pinnacle of excel- 
lence to be a merry fellow ; and therefore laid out his powers 
upon small jests or gross buffoonerf ; so that his performances 
have little intrinsic value, and were read only while they were 
recommended by the novelty of the eveqt that occasioned them. 
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These dialogues are like his other works ; what sense or knowl- 
edge they contain is disgraced by the garb in which it is ex^hib- 
ited. One great source of pleasure is to call Dryden tittle Bayee. 
Ajax, whq happens to be mentioned, is ** he that wore as manf 
coirhides upon his shield as would have furnished half the king's 
army with shoe leather," 

Being asked whether he had seen the Hind and Panther^ 
Crites answers ; " Seen it ! Mr. Bayes, why I can stir no where 
bat it pursues me ; it haunts roe worse than a pewter buttoned 
sergeant does a decayed cit. Sometimes I meet it in a bandbax» 
when my laundress brings home my linen ; sometimes, whether 
I will ornO) it lights my pipe at a coffeehouse ; sometimes it sur- 
prises me in a trunkmaker^s shop ; and sometimes it refreshes 
my memory for me on the backside of a Chancery lane parcel* 
For your comfort too, Mr. Bayes, I have not only seen it, as you 
may perceive, but I have read it too, and can quote it as freely 
upon occasion as a frugal tradesman can quote that noble treatise 
T/ie Worth of a Penny to his extravagant apprentice, that revels 
n stewed apples, and penny custards.*' 

The whole animation of these compositions arises from a pro« 
jsion of ludicrous and affected comparisons. <^ To secure one's 
bastity,'' says Bayes, <^ little more is necessary than to leave off 
correspondence with the other sex, which, to a wise man, is no 
reater a punishment than it would be to a £aaiatic person to be 
rbid seeing The Cheats and The Committee ; or formy lord mayor 
d aldermen to be interdicted the sight of TTie London Cuckold^* 
lis is the general strain, and therefore I shall be easily excused 
? labour of more transcription. 

Brown . does not wholly forget past transactions ; *< You began," 
s Crites to Bayes, ^ with a very mdifferent religion, and have not 
aded the matter in your last choice. It was but reason that 
r JVluse, which appeared first in a grant's quarrel, should 
3loy her last efforts to jusdfy the usurpations of the Hind,** 
Text year the nation was summoned to celebrate the birth of 
prince. Now was the time for Dryden to rouse his imagin* 
r^ and strain his voice. Happy days were at hand, and he 
^villing to enjoy and diffuse the anticipated blessings. He 
ishe^d. SL poem, filled with predictions of greatness and pros. 
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perity » predictions of which it is not necessary to tell how thef 
have been verified. 

A few months passed after these joyful notes, and every blos- 
som of popish hope was blasted for ever by the revoluticm. A 
papist now could be no longer laureat. The revenue, which he 
had enjoyed with so much pride and praise, was transfeiTcd 
to Shadweil, an old enemy, whom he had formerly st^^atized 
by the name of Og. Dryden could not decently complain that 
he was deposed ; but seemed very ang^ that Shadweil succeed- 
ed him, and has therefore celebrated the intruder's inauguration 
in a poem exquisitely satirical, called Mac Flecknoe ;* of which 
the Dunciad, sis Pope himself declares, is an inutation, though 
. more extended in its plan, and more diversified in its incidents. 

It is related by Prior, that lord Dorset, when as chamberlain 
he was constrained to eject Dryden from his office, gave him 
from his own purse an allowance equal to the salary. This is no 
romantic or incredible act of generosity ; an hundred a year is 
often enough given to claims less cogent, by men less flamed for 
liberality. Yet Dryden always represented himself as suffering 
under a public infliction ; and once particularly demands respect 
hr the patience with which he endured the loss of his little for-> 
tune. His patron might, indeed, enjoin him to suppress his 
bounty ; but, if he suffered nothing, he should not have com* 
plained. 

During the short reign of king James, he had written nothmg 
lor the stage,t being, in his opinion, more profitably employed in 
controversy and flattery. Of praise he might perhaps have been 
less lavish without inconvenience, for James was never said to 
have much regard for poetry ; he was to be flattered only by 
adopting his religion. 

Times were now changed y Dryden was no longer the court 
poet, and was to look back for support to his former trade ; and 
having waited about two years, either considermg himself as 
Ascountenanced by the public, or perhaps expecting a second 

* AM Dryden's biographers baye misdated this poem, vhteh Mr. lib- 
lone's more aeoarate researches prore to have been published on the 4tb, Of 
October, 1682. C. 

t AUion and ^liafiiue nust hoirever be excepted. R. 
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veTohitioii) he produced Don Sebaatian in 1690 ; and in the 
next four years four dramas more. 

In 1693 appeared a new versioo of Juvenal and Persius. Of 
Javenal he translated the first, third, sixth, tenth, and uxteenth 
satires ; and of Persius the whole work. On this occaaon he 
introduced his two sons to the public, as nurselmgs of the 
muses. The fourteenth of Juvenal was Ae work of John, and the 
seventh of Charles Dryden. He prefixed a very ample pre&ce^ 
in the form of.a dedication, to lord Dorset ; and there gives an 
account of the design which he had once formed to write an 
q)ic poem on the actions either of Arthur or the black prince. 
He considered the epic a^ necessarily including some kind of 
supernatural' agency, and had imagined a new kind of contest 
between the guardian angels of kbgdoms, of whom he conceiv- 
ed that each might be represented zealous for his charge, with- 
out any intended opposition to the purposes of the Supreme 
Being, of which all created minds must in part be ignorant. 

This is the most reasonable scheme of celestial interposition 
that ever was formed. The surprises and terrors oi enchantr 
ments, which have succeeded to the intrigues and oppositions 
of pagan deities, afford very striking scenes, and open a vast ex- 
tent to the imagination ; but, as Boileau observes, and Boileau 
will be seldom found mistaken, with this incurable defect, that, 
in a contest between heaven and hell, we know at the beginning 
which is to prevsdl ; for this reason we follow Rinaldo to the en- 
chanted wood with more curiosity than terror. 

In the scheme of Dryden there is one great difficulty, which 
yet he would perhaps have had address enough to surmount. 
In a war justice can be but on one side ; and, to entitle the hero 
to the protection of angels, he must fight in the defence of indu- 
bitable right. Yet some of the celestial beings, thus opposed 
to each other, must have been represented as defending guUt. 

That this poem was never written, is reascMiably to be lament- 
ed. It would doubtless have improved our numbers, and enlarg- 
ed our language ; and might perhaps have contributed by pleas- 
ing instrucdons to rectify our (pinions, and puiify our manners. 

What he required as the indispensable condition of such an 
undertaking, a public stipend, wa^ not likely in those times to be 
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dbtuB^d. Riches were not become £»niliar to us ; not* had the 
nauon yet learned to be liberal. 

This plan he charged Blackmore with stealing ; " only,'* says 
he^ " the guardian angels of kingd(»ns were machines too pon* 
derous for him to manage." 

In 1694, he began the most laborious and difficult of alL las 
works, the translation of Virgil ; from which he boiTowed two 
months, that he might t\im " Fresnoy's Art of Painting" into 
English prose. The prefiice, which he boasts to have written 
in twelve mornings, exhibits a parallel of poetry and painting, 
with a miscellaneous collection of critical remarks, such as cost a 
mind stored like his no labour to produce them. 

In 1697, he published his version of the works of Vh'gil ; and, 
that no opportunity of profit might be lost, dedicated the Pastorals 
to the lord Clifford, the Georgics to ^e earl of Chesterfield, and 
the JEneid to the earl of Mulgrave. This economy of flattery, 
at once lavish and discreet, did not pass without observation. 

This translation was censured by Milboume, a clergyman, 
styled, by Pope, ** the fairest of critics," because he exhibited 
bis own version to be compared with that which be condemned! 

His last work was his Fables, published in 1699, in consequence, 
as is supposed, of a contract now in the hands of Mr. Tonson ; 
by which he obliged himself, in consideration of three hundred 
pounds, to finish for the press ten thousand verses. 

In this volume is comprised the well known ode on St. Cecil- 
ia's day, which, as appeared by a letter communicated to Dr. 
Birch, he spent a fortnight in compo^g and correcting. But 
what is this to the patience and diligence of Boiieau, whose 
Equivoqucj a poem of only three hundred and forty six lines, 
took from his life eleven months to write it, and three years to 
revise it ? 

Part of this book of Fables is the first Iliad in English, intend- 
ed as a specimen of a version of the whole. Considering into 
what hands Homer was to fall, the reader cannot but rejdce 
that this project went no further. 

The time was now at hand which was to put an end to allliis 
schemes and labours. On the first of May, 1701, having bees 
some timC) as he tells us, a cripple in his limbs, he died} in Ger- 
ard street} of a mortification in his leg; 
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' There is extant a wild stoiy relating to some vexatioas events 
that happened at his funeiul, which, at the end of Congreve's 
Ltfe, by a writer of I know not what credit, are thus related) aa 
I find the account transferred to a biographical dictionary. 

** Mr. Dryden dying on the Wednesday morning, Dr. Thomaa 
Sprat, then bishop of Rochester and dean of Westminster, sent 
the next day to the lady Elizabeth Howard, Mr. Dryden's widow» 
that he would make a present of the ground, which was forty 
pounds, with all the other Abbey fees. The lord Hali&x like- 
wise sent to the lady Elizabeth, and Mr. Charles Dryden her soO| 
that, if they would give him leave to bury Mr. Dryden, he would 
inter him with a gentleman's private funeral, and afterward bestow 
five hundred pounds on a monument in the Abbey ; which) as 
tbef had no reason to refuse, they accepted. On the Saturday 
following the company came ; the corpse was put into a velvet 
hearse ; and eighteen mourning coaches, filled with company, 
attended. When they were just ready to move, the lord Jefieriesi 
son of the lord chancellor Jefferies, with some of his rakish 
companions coming by, asked whose funeral it was ; and being 
ixAd Mr. Dryden's, he sdd, ^ What, shall Dryden, the greatest 
honour and ornament of the nation, be buried after this private 
manner ? No, gentlemen, let all that loved Mr. Dryden, and hon- 
our his memory, alight and join with me in gfdning my.lady*s 
consent to let me have the honour of his interment, which shall 
be after another manner than this ; and I will bestow a thousand 
pounds on a monument in the Abbey for him.' The gentlemen 
in the coaches not knowing of the bbhop of Rochester's &voun 
nor of the lord Halifax's generous design, they both having, out 
of respect to the family, enjoined the lady Elizabeth, and hersoO) 
to keep their favour concealed from the world, and let it pass for 
their own expense, readily came out of the coaches, and attend- 
ed lord JefTeries up to the lady's bedside, who was then sick. 
He repeated the purport of what he had before sdd ; but she 
absolutely refusing, he fell on his knees, vowing never to rise till 
his request was granted. The rest of the company by his desire 
kneeled also ; and the lady, being under a sudden surprise, faint- 
ed away. As soon as she recovered her speech, she cried, no, 
no. Enofugh, gentlemen, replied he ; my lady is very good, she 
yayS) ^Oy ^m She repeated her former words with all her 
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streag^ btH; ui vsd& ; for her feeble voice waa lost in their ac* 
clamaQons of joy ; {md the lord Jefleries ordered the hearsemen 
to cany the corpse to Mr. Russd's, an undertaker in Cheap- 
side, and leave it there dll he should send orders for the embahn- 
ment, which, he added, should be after the n^al manner. His 
directions were obejred, the company dispersed, and lady Eliza- 
beth and her son remained inconsolable. The next day Mr. 
Charles Dryden wwted on the lord Hali&x and the tdshop, to 
excuse his mother and himself, by relatmg *h«.^l truth. But 
neither his lordship nor the Ushop would adndt of any pica ; 
especially the latter, who had the Abbey H^hted, tie ground 
opened, the choir attending, an anthem ready set, and himself 
wwdng for some time without any corpse to bury. The undertak- 
er, after three days expectance of orders for embalmment with- 
out receiving any, waited on the lord Jefferies ; who, pretending 
ignorance of the matter, turned it off with an ill natured jest, 
sa^^ng, that those who observed the orders of a drunken frolic 
deserved no better ; that he remembered nothing at aU of it ; 
and that he might do what he pleased with the corpse. Upon 
this, the undertaker waited upon the lady ElizabeA and her 
son, and threatened to bring the corpse home, and set it be- 
fore the door. They dewred a day's respite, which was grant- 
ed. Mr Charies Dryden wrote a handsome letter to the lord 
Jeffbries, who returned it with this cool answer ; * That he knew 
nothing of the matter, and would be troubled no more about it* 
He then addressed the lord Halifax and the bishop of Rochester, 
who absolutely refused to do any thing in it. In this distress 
Dr. Garth sent for the corpse to the college of physicians, and 
proposed a funeral by subscription, to which himself set a most 
noble example. At last a day, about three weeks after Mr. Dry- 
den's decease, was appointed for the interment. Dr. Garth 
pronounced a fine Latin oration, at the coUege, over the coipse; 
which was attended to the Abbey by a numerous tnun of coadi- 
es. When the funeral was over, Mr. Charles Dryden sent a 
challenge to the lord Jefferies, who refu^g to answer it, be 
sent several others, and went often himself ; but could neither 
get a letter delivered, nor admittance to speak to him ; which 
so incensed him, that he resolved, »nce his lordship refused to 
answer him tike a gentleman) that he would watch an opportu- 
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1% to meet and fight offhand, thougji vkhalltheruleft of hon- 
our ; which his lordship hearing, left the town ; and Mr. 
Charles Dryden could never have the sadsfaction of meeting 
him, though he sought it till his death with the utmost applica- 
tion/' 

This storjr I once intended to omit, as it i^pears with no gfeat 
evidence ; nor have I met with any confiimation, but m a letter 
o£ Farquhar ; and he only relates that the funeral of Dryden was 
tumultuary and confused.* 

Supposing the story true, we may remark, that the gradual 
change of manners^ though imperceptible in the process, ap- 
pears great when different times, and those not very distant, are 
compared. If at this time a yoimg drunken lord should inter- 
nipt the pompous regularity of a magnificent funeral, what 
would be the event, but that he would be justled out of the way, 
and compelled to be quiet ? If he should thrust himself into an 
house, he would be sent roughly away ; and, what is yet more 
to the honour of the present time, I believe that those, who had 
subscribed to the funeral of a man Uke Dryden, would not, for 
SQch an accident, have withdrawn their contributions.! 

* An earlier aoeoant of Dryden's faneral than that above cited, though 
vithout the circuna stances that preceded it, is given by Edward Ward, who 
in his London Spy, published in 1706, rehites, that on the occasion there 
VM a perfoimance of solemn music at the coUege, and that at the proces- 
Mft) which himself saw, standing at the end of Chancery lane. Fleet street, 
^kcK was a concert of hautboys and trumpets. The day of Dryden's 
iirterment, he says, was Monday the Idth. of May, which, according to 
Johaaon^ waa twelve days after his decease, and shows how long his funeral 
VIS in suspense. Ward knew not that the expense of it was defrayed by 
nbieription ; but compliments lord Jefferies for so pious an undertaking. 
He al80 says, that the cause of Dryden's death was an inflammation in hit 
toe, occasioned by the flesh gi*owing over the nail, which being neglected^ 
frodaeed a mortification in his leg. H. 

1 1& the register of the college of physicians, is the following entry } 
** ^*7 3, 1700. Comitiis Censoriis ordinariis. At the request of several 
P^nons of quality, thi^ Mr. Di7den might be carried from the oollege of 
Pkyiieiansto be interred at Westminster, it was unanimously granted by the 
''*«dent and censors." 

This entry is not calculated to afford any credit ta the narrative concem- 
•ntordJefiferies. R, 
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. He was buried among the poets in Westminster Abbey, 
where, though the duke of NewcasUe had, in a general de^ 
tion prefixed by Congreve to his dramatic works, accepted 
thanks for his intention of erecting him a monument, he lay 
long without distinction, till the duke of Buckinghamshire gave 
him a tablet, inscribed only with the name of DRYDEN. 

He married the lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter of the earl 
of Berkshire, with circumstances, according to the satire unpi^- 
ed to lord Somers, not very hraiourable to either party ; by her 
he liad three sons, Charles, John, and Henry. Charles was 
usher of the palace to pope Clement the Xlth. and, visilipg 
England m 1704, was drowned in an attempt to swim across the 

Thames at Windsor. 

John was author of a comedy called The Husband hU oiw 
Cuckold. He is said to have ded at Rome. Henry entered 
into some reUgious order. It is some pi-oof of Dryden's sincer- 
ity in his second religion, that he taught it to his sons. A man, 
cOTscious of hypocriucal profession in himself, is not likely to 
convert others; and, as h'ls sons were quaUfied in 1693 to appear 
among the translators of Juvenal, they must have been taught 
some religion before their father's change. 

Of the person of Dryden I know not any account ; of bis 
mind, the portrdt which has been left by Congreve, who knew 
him with great familiarity, is such as adds our love of his man- 
ners to our adnuration of his genius. « He was," we are told, 
« of a nature exceedingly humane and compasaonate, reai^r 
to forgive injuries, and capable of a sincere recondfiatiwi with 
- those who had offended him. His friendship, where he profess- 
ed it, went beyond his professions. He was of a very easy^ 
very pleaang access ; but somewhat slow, and, as it were, diB- 
dent in his advances to others ; he had that in his nature wta* 
\ abhorred mtrusion into any society whatever. He was therefcre 

less known, and consequently his character became more h»»» ; 
to nusapprehendons and iidsrepresenlations ; he was verymo^ 
est, and v,ery easily to be discountenanced i*n his approaches M 
hU equals or superiors. As his reading had been very extt 
sive, so was he very happy in a memory tenacious of evetytw 
that he had read. He was not more possessed of knowit 
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(hail he was communicative of it ; but then his communicatioD 
was, by no means pedantic, or imposed upcxi the conversation* 
but just such, and went so hiv as, by the natural turn of the con- 
versation in which he was engaged, it was necessarily promot- 
ed or required. He was extremely ready and gentle in his car^ 
rection of the errors of any writer who thought fit to consult 
him, and full as ready and patient to admit of the reprehenstoni 
of others, in respect of his own oversights or mistakes.'* 

To this account of Congreve nothing can be objected but the 
fondness of friendship ; and to have excited that fondness in such 
a mind is no small degree of praise. The disposition of Dry- 
den, however, is shown in this character, rather as it exhibited 
itself in cursory conversation, than as it operated on the more 
important parts of life. His placability and his friendship indeed 
were solid virtues ; but courtesy and good humour are often 
found with little real worth. Since Congreve, who knew him 
welly has told us no more, the rest must be collected as it can 
from other testimonies, and particularly from those notices which 
Dryden has very liberally given us of himself. 

The modesty which made him so slow to advance, and so 
easy to be repulsed, was certainly no suspicion of deficient merits 
or unconsciousness of his own value ; he appears to have known, 
in its whole extent, the dignity of his character, and to have 
set a very high value on his own powers and performances. 
He probably did not offer his conversation, because he expected 
it to be solicited ; and he retired from a cold reception, not sub- 
missive but indignant, with such reverence of his own greatness 
as made him unwilling to expose it to neglect or violation. 

His modesty was by no means inconsistent with ostentatious- 
ness ; he is diligent enough to remind the world of his merit* 
and expresses with very little scruple his high opinion of his 
own povirers ; but bis self commendations are read without scorn 
or indignation ; we allow his claims, and love his frankness. 

Tradition, however, has not allowed that his confidence in 
himself exempted him from jealousy of others. He is accused 
of envy and insidiousn^ss ; and is particularly charged with in- 
citing Creech to translate Horace, that he might lo^e the reputa- 
tion which Lucretius had given him. 
vol.. I- ^^ 
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Of tids change we tndmediatety discorer <lhKtkib inerdf eoii* 
jectund ; tfaepurpose was sudi as no man would confess ; and ft 
crane liiat admits no proo^ wky should we believe I 

He has been described as magistefially presiding over ik^ 
jwunger writers, and assuming Hie distribution of fioeticsd fame ; 
but he who exodis has a right to teach, and he whose judg- 
«BeBt is inoontestable may, wi&out usurpation, examine and de- 
cide. 

Congi^ye repaiesents hmi as ready to advise and instruct ; 
but there is reason to believe that his commusication was rath- 
er use&l than entertairang. He declares of himself that he was 
saturnine, and not one <^ those whose sprightly sayings diverted 
eomqpany ; and one of his cenaurers makes him ^say^ 

Nor wine nor love could ever see me gay ; 
To writiog bred, I knew not what to say. 

There are men whose powers operate only at leisure and in 
retirement, and whose intellectual vigour deserts them m con- 
versadon ; whom merriment a»ifuses, and objection disconoens ; 
whose baahfulness restrains their exertion, and suffsrs them fiot 
to «p^eak tjXL the time <^ speaking is past ; or whose attention to 
their own character makes them unwilfing to utter at hazaid 
what has not been considered) and cannot be leci^d. 

Of Dryden's sluggishness in conversation it is vain to search 
or to guess the cause. He certainly wanted neither sentiments 
nw language ; his intellectual treasures were great, though they 
we»e locked up from Us own use. << His thoughtsi*' when 
he wrote, " flowed in upon him so fast, that Ins onlfcase was 
which to choose, and which to reject.'' Such rapi^ty of com- 
position naturally pioraises a flow «f talk ; yet we must be onii* 
tent to believe what an enemy says of him, when he tikewiae 
says it of lumself. But, whatever was his character as a cocn* 
panion, it appears that he lived in ianuliarity with the higbett 
persons of his time. It is related by Carte* of the duke of Or- 
mond, that he used often to pass a night with Dryden, and those 
5vith whom Pryden consorted ; who they were, Carte has net 
told ; but certainly the convivial table at' winch Onnond ait 
was not surrounded with a plebeian society. He was indeed 
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vepnoicbed with boastiag of bis fiuBiliwity wilb (he gvMt & and 
Horace will si^port him io the a^^ioicsh that to pkiMe superion 
is not the lowest kind of loeiit 

The merit of pleasing musty however* be eetimaled by the 
means. Favour is not always gained hy good acdima of lauda- 
ble qualities. Caresse& and preferments are often bestowed on 
the auxiliaries of vice} the procuiers of pleasure^ or the flattereBs 
of vanity. Dryden has never been charged with any personal 
s^ency unworthy of a good character ; he abetted vice and vanity 
only with his pen. One of his enenues has accused him of lewd* 
ness in his conversatioo i but* if accusation without proof be 
crediteds who shall be innocent ? 

His works ai&ird too many examples of dissohite licentious- 
ness, and abject adulation ; but they were^probably, like his mer- 
rimenty artificial and c(Mistrabed ; the effects ct study and med* 
itation^ and his trade rather than his pleasure. 

Of the mind that can trade in corruption, and can deliberately 
pollute itself with ideal wickedness for the sake of spreading the 
Gootagion in society, I wish not to conceal or excuse the deprav- 
ity* Such degradation of the digqity of genhis, such abuse of 
superlative abilities* cannot be contemplated but with grief and 
indignation. What coosolation can be had, Dryden has afifarded, 
by Jiving to repent, and to testify Us repentance. 

Of dramatic immorality he did not want examples among his 
predecessors, (mt companions among his contemporaries ; but, in 
the mearaiess and servility of hjrperbolica) adulation, I know not 
whether, since die days in which the Roman emperors, were 
t \^S\^ he has been ever equalled, except by Afra Behn in an 
address to Eleuior Gwyn. When onoe^ he has undertaken the 
task of praise, he no longer retains shame in himself, not sup- 
poses it in hb patnn. As many odoriferous bodies are observed 
to diffuse perfiimes from year to year, without sensible diminu- 
tion of bulk or weight, he appears never to have impoverished 
bis mint of fiatteiy by his expenses, however lavish. He had all 
the forsKis of excellence, intellectual and moral, combined in his 
mind, with endless variation ; and when he had scattered on the 
hero of the day the golden shower of wit and virtue, he had 
ready for him, whom he wished to court on the morrow, new 
wit and virtue with another stamp. Of this kind of meanness 
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he never seems to dedine the practicef or Isment the neoesuty ; 
he coDsiderSsthe great as entitled to encomiasdc homages aod 
brings praise rather as a tribute than a gift, more delighted with 
the fertilitjr of his inventiont .than mortified by the prostitution of 
his judgment. It is indeed not certain, that on these occasbns 
his judgment much rebelled against his interest. There are 
minds which easily sink into submission, that look on grandeur 
with undistingubhing reverence, and discover no defect where 
there is elevation of rank and affluence of riches. 

With his praises of others and of himself is always intermin* 
gled a strain of discontent and lamentation, a sullen growl of re« 
sentment, or a querulous murmur of distress. His works are 
undervalued, his merit is unrewarded, and '^ he has few thanks 
to pay his stars that he was bom among Englishmen." To his 
critics he is sometimes contemptuous, sometimes resentful, and 
sometimes submissive. The writer who thinks his works form- 
ed for duration, mistakes his interest when he mentions his en- 
emies. He deg^rades his own dignity by showing that he was 
affected by their censures, and gives lasting importance to names, 
which, left to themselves, would vanish from remembrance. 
From this principle Dryden did not often depart ; his complaints 
are for the greater part general ; he seldom pcdlutes his page 
with an adverse name. He condescended indeed to a controver- 
sy with Settle, in which he perhaps may be considered rather as 
assaulting than repelling ; and since Settle is sunk into obhvioD* 
his libel remains injurious only to himself. 

Among answers to critics, no poetical attacks, or altercations, 
are to be included ; they are, like other poems, eiftisions of ge- 
nius, produced as much to obtain praise as to obviate censure. 
These Qryden practised, and in these he excelled. 

Of Collier, Blackmore, and Milboume, he has made mentkn 
in the pre&ce to his Fables. To the censure of Collier, whose 
remarks may be rather termed admonitions than criticisms, he 
makes little reply ; being, at the age of sixty eight, attentive to 
better things than the claps of a playhouse. He complains of 
CoUier^s rudeness, and the ^ horse play of his raillery ;" and as- 
serts, that ^ in many places he has perverted by his glosses the 
meaning" of what be censures ; but in other things he confesses 
that he is justly taxed ; and says, with great calmness and 
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mine that can be truly accused of obscemty, immoralityy or pro- 
ftoeness, and retract them. If he be my enemy, let him tri- 
I umph ; if he be my friend, he will be glad of my repentance." 
Yet as our best dispositions are imperfect, he left standing in the 
I same book a reflection on Collier of great asperity, and indeed 
of more asperity than wit. 

Blackmore he represents as made his enemy by the poem of 
Jdealom and Acfdtofihel^ which ^ he thinks a little hard upon his 
fanatic patrons ;" and charges him with borrowing the plan of 
his Arthur fmm the pre&ce to JuTenal, ** though he had," says 
he, ^ the baseness not to acknowledge his bene&ctor, but instead 
4>f it to traduce me in a libel." 

The libel in which Blackmore traduced him was a SaHre ufion 
Wit ; in which, having lamented the exuberance of &lse wit and 
the deficiency of true, he proposes that all wit should be recoin- 
ed befi>re it is current, and appoints masters of assay, who shall 
veject all that is light or debased. 

'Tis true, that when the eoarse and worthless dross 
Is pargfd awaj, there will be mighty loss ; 
E'en Congreve, Soathern, manly Wycherly, 
When thus refin'd, will griefoiu sitl&rert be. 
Into the melting pot when Dryden eomes» 
What horrid steneh will rise, what noisome fumes ! 
How will he shrink, when all his lewd allay. 
And wicked mixture, shall be purg'd away ! 

Thus Stands the passage in the last edition ; but in the orig^l 
there was an abatement of the censure, beginning thus ; ' 

Bat what remains will be to pore, 'twHl bear 
• Th' examination of the moat severe. 

Blackmore) finding the censure resented, and the civility dis- 
i*egarded, ungenerously omitted the softer part. Such variations 
discover a -writer who consults his passions more than his vir- 
tue ; and it may be reasonably supposed that Dryden imputes 
his enmity to its true cause. 

Of Milboume he wrote only in general terms, such as are al- 
ways ready at the call of anger, whether just or not ; a short ex- 
tract will be sufficient. '' He pretends a quarrel to me, that I 
bave fallen foul upon priesthood ; if I have, I am only to ask 



pardon of good piiests, and I am a&aid hk share of tUm nfoamimk 
ivlU come to litUe, Let him he satisfied that he shaU oever he 
able to force himself upon me for an adversaiy ; I conteoA hw 
too much to eoter into corapetitioii with him* 

^' As for the rest of those who have written against me* lfa«jr 
are soch scoundreb that they deserve not the least notice to be 
taken of them. Blackmore and Milboume are only distmg^iiished 
from the crowd by being remembered to their iaGftmy." 

Dryden indeed discovered^ m many of hia writings,, an affected 
and absurd malignity to priests and priesthood^ which natiirs% 
raised him many enemies^ and which was sometimes as vnaca- 
sonably resented as it was exerted. Trapp is ai^^ that he caUa 
the sacrificer in the Georgica ^' the holy butcher ;" the tnnsr 
lation is indeed ridiculous ; but Trapp's anger arises from his 
zeal^not for the authot*, but Uie priest; as if any reproach of tiie 
fdlies of pagamsm could be extended to the preachers of truth. 

Dryden's dislike of the priesthood is imputed by Laogbi^Bey 
and I think by Brown, to a repulse which he suffered when he 
solicited ordination ; but he denies, in the preface to his Fablesi 
that he ever designed to enter into the church ;. and such a denial 
he would not have hazarded, if he could have been convicted of 
falsehood. 

Malevolence to the clergy is seldom at a great distance from 
irreverence of religion, and Dryden affords no exception to thb 
observation. His writings exhibit many passages, which, with 
all the allowance that can be made for characters and occasional 
are such as piety would not have admitted, and such as may 
vitiate light and unprincipled minds. But there is no reason for 
supposing that he disbelieved the religion which he disobeyed. 
He forgot his duty rather than disowned it. His tendency to 
profaneness is the effect of levity, negligence, and loose conter- 
sation, with a desire of accommodating himself to the corruptios 
of the times, by venturing to be wicked as far as he durst. When 
he professed himself a convert to popery, he did not pretend to. 
have received any new convicdon of the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity. 

The persecution of critics was not the worst of his v e xatiooa ; 
he was much more dismrbed by the importuiuties of want. His 
complaints of poverty are so frequently repeated, dther with the 
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^lejtdbfA flf ^Mforicness sinking in helpless miseiy, or the indig- 
QitloB f^ merit clahnkig its trilmte from masiidml, that it is im* 
pos^Me not to detest the sge which could impose en such a man 
the necessity of sudi soHcitadons, or not to despise the man who 
eoDld submit to -such so^idtations without neces^ty. 
• Whether tiy Ae world's neglect^ or his own imprudence^ I 
am a£raid that the greatest part of his life was passed in exigen- 
cies. Such outcries were surdy ncrer uttered but in severe 
psHo. Of his supplies or his expenses no' probable esthnate can 
now be made. Except the salary of the laureate to which king 
jttmes added the office df historiographer, perhaps with some 
additional emoluments, his whole revenue seems to have been 
CBSuai ; and it is well known that he seldom lives frugally who f 
lives by chance. Hope is always liberal ; and they that trust her 
pnomises make little scruple of revelling today on the profits of 
the morrow. 

Of ills pdays the profit was not great ; and of the produce of 
his other works very little intelligence can be had. By discours- 
kg with the late amiable Mr. Tonson, I could not find that any 
memorials df the transactions between his predecessor and Dry- 
den -had been preserved, except the following papers. 

" I do hereby promise to pay John Dryden, Esq. or order, on 
the 35th. of March, r699, the sum of two hundred and fifty 
gtnneas, in condderation of ten thousand verses, which the said 
John Oryden, Esq. is to deliver to me Jacob Tonson, when fin- 
ished, whereof seven thousand five hundred verses, more or less, 
are already 'in the said Jacob Tonson's possession. And I do 
hereby -feather promise, and engage myself to make up the said 
sirni of two hundred and fifty guineas, three hundred pounds 
sterling, ^o the said John Dryden, Esq. his executors, adminis- 
trators, or assigns, at the beginning of the second impression of 
the said ten thousand verses. 

" In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal, , 
tfnsi^Oth. day of March, 169|. 

** Jacob Tonson, 
* Sealed and delivered, being first duly stampt, 
porsttant to the acts of parliament for that 
parptmCf in the presence of 

« BSN. PORTtOCK, 
« WH-I*. CONGREVE." 
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«< Mareh, 84» ie§8. 
« Recdved then of Mr. Jacob Tonson, the sum of two hun- 
dred sixty eight pounds fifteen shilUngs, in pursuance of an agree- 
ment for ten thousand verses, to be delivered by me to the said 
Jacob Tonson, whereof 1 have already, delivered to him about 
seven thousand five hundred, more or less ; he the said Jacob 
Tonson being obliged to make up the aforeswd sum of two hun- 
dred sixty eight pounds fifteen shillings, three hundred pounds, 
at the beginning of the sectmd impression of the foresaid ten 

thousand verses ; 

" I say, received by me 

<( John Drtden. 

« Witness, Charles Drydem/* 

Two hundred and fifty guineas, at 1/. U. 6c?. is 268/. 15*. 

It is manifest, from the dates of this contract, that it relates te 
the volume of Fables, which contains about twelve thousand 
verses, and for which therefore the payment must have been af- 
terwaixl enlarged. 

I have been told of another letter yet remaining, in which he 
desires Tonson to bring him money, to pay fi>r a watch which 
he had ordered for his son, and which the maker would not leave 

without the price. 

The inevitable consequence of poverty is dependence. Dry- 
den had probably no recourse in his exigencies but to his book- 
seller. The particular character of Tonson I do not know ; but 
the general conduct of traders was much less liberal in those 
times than in our own ; their views were narrower, and their 
manners grosser. To the mercantile ruggednessof that race» 
the delicacy of the poet was sometimes exposed. Lord Boling- 
broke, who in his youth had cultivated poetry, related to Dr. Kmg 
of Oxford, that one day when he visited Dryden, they heard, as 
they were conversing, another person entering the house. 
" This,'* said Dryden, " is Tonson. You vdll take care not to 
depart before he goes away ; for I have not completed the sheet 
which I promised him ; and if you leave me unprotected, I must 
suffer all the rudeness to which hb resentment can prompt his 
tongue." 

What rewards he obtained for his poems, beside the payneBt 
of the bookseller, cannot be known. Mr. Derrick, who cqq- 
aulted some of his relations was informed that his &bles obtained 






Mve handred pounds ftom die dutcbess of OmKond ; a present not 
unsuitable to the magnificence of that splendid bmily ; and he 
quotes Moyle, as relating that &rty pounds were paid by a musi- 
cal society foe the use of AlexaruUr^a Feasts 

In those days the economy of goyemment was yet unsettled) 
«nd the payments of the exchequer were dilatory and uncertadn ; 
of this disorder there is reason to believe that the laureat some- 
times felt the effects ; for, in one of his prefisices he complains 
of those^ whO) being intrusted with the ^stribution of the prince's 
bounty) suffer those that depend upon it to languish in penury. 

Of his petty habits, or slight amusements, tradition has retain- 
ed little. Of the only two men whom I have found to whom he 
was personally known, one told me^ that at the house which he 
frequented, called Will's coffeehouse, the appeal upon any literary 
dispute was made to him ; and the other related, that his armed 
chair, which in the Avinter had a settled and prescriptive place 
by the fire, was in the summer placed in the balconyj^'ond that he 
called the two places his winter and his summer seat. This is 
all the intelligence which his two survivors afforded me. 

One of his opinions will do him no honour in the present agOy 
though in his own time, at least in the beginning of it, he was 
far from having it confined to himself. He put great confidence 
in the prognostications of judicial astrology. In the appendix 
to the life of Congreve is a narrative of some of his predictions 
wonderfully fulfilled ; but I know not the writer's means of in- 
formation, or character of veracity. That he had the configura- 
tions of the horoscope in his mind, and considered them as in- 
fluencing the affairs of men, he does not forbear to hint. 

The utmost malice of the stars is past. 
Now fi*eqaeDt trines the happier lights among^ 
And high raised Jove, from his dark prison free^ 
Those weights took oflTthat on his planet haog^ 
Will gloriously the new laid -works saoeeed. 

lie has elsewhere shown his attention to the planetary powers i 
and in the pre&ce to his Fables has endeavoured obliquely to 
justify his superstition by attributing the same to some of the 
ancients. The latter, added to this narrative, leaves no doubt of 
his notions or practice. 
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So slight and so scanty is the knowledge wlobh I hsve beett 
able to collect concenung the private life and domestic manners 
of a maS) whom every English generation mint mention with 
reverence as a ciitic and a poet 



DRYDEN may be pi-operly considered as the ftither of Eng- 
lish criticism, as the writer who first taught us to determine up- 
on principles the merit of composition. Of our former poets, 
the greatest dramatist wrote without rules, conducted through 
life and nature by a genius that rarely misled, and rarely deserted 
him. Of the rest, those who knew the laws of proprfcty hald 
neglected to teach them. 

Two Art% of English Poetry were written in the days of Eliz- 
abeth by Webb and Puttenham, from which something might 
be learned, and a few hints had been given by Jonson and Cow- 
ley ; but Dryden's Essay on Dramatic Poetry was the first reg- 
ular and valuable treatise on the art of writing. 

He, who, having formed his opinions in the present age of 
English literature, turns back to peruse this dialogue, will not 
perhaps find much increase of knowledge, or much novelty of 
instruction ; but he is to remember that critical principles were 
then in the hands of a few, who had lathered them partly from the 
ancients, and partly from the Italians and French. The structure 
of dramatic poems was not then generally understood. Au(£- 
ences applauded by instinct ; and poets perhaps often pleased bf 
chance. 

A writer who obtains his full purpose loses himself in his 
own lustre. Of an opinion which is no longer doubted, the evi- 
dence ceases to be examined. Of an art universally practised, 
the first teacher is forgotten. Learning once made popular is 
no longer learning ; it has the appearance of something whidk 
we have bestowed upon ourselves, as the dew appears to rise 
from the field which it refreshes. 

To judge rightly of an author, we must transport ourselves to 
his time, and examme what were the wants of his contempora- 
ries, and what were his means of supplying them. That which 
is easy at one time was difficult at another. Dryden at least im- 



poited his seieneey a^ gave hb cotmtiy what it wanted before ; 
^ rather, he hnported only the iiiaterial% and manufitctared 
them by hb own akiU* 

The (&d(^e on the drama was one of bis first essays of 
criticising written wh^i he was yet a timorous candidate for rep* 
titation,and therefore laboured with that dilig^ice which he might 
allow himself somewhat to remit, when his name gave sanction 
to his positions, and his awe of the public was abated, partly by 
custom, and partly by success. It will not be easy to find, in all' 
the opulence •of our language, a treatise so artfully variegated 
with successive repi^sentaticms of opposite probabilities, so en* 
livened with imagery, so brightened with illustrations. His por- 
U^its of the English dramatists are wrought with great spirit 
and diligence. The account of Shakespeare may stand as a 
perpetual model of encomiastic criticism ; exact without mi- 
nuteness, and lofty without eicaggeration. The praise lavish- 
ed by Longinus, on the attestation of the heroes of Marathon, by 
Demosthenes, fades away before it. In a few lines is exlttbited 
a character, so extensive in its comprehension, and so curious 
in its limitations, that nothing can be added, diminished, or re- 
formed ; nor can the editors and admirers of Shakespeare, in all 
their emulation of reverence, boast of much more than of having 
diffused and paraphrased this epitome of excellence, of having 
changed Dryden's gold for baser metal, of lower value, though 
of greater bulk. 

In this, and in all his other essays <m the same s\d>ject, the 
criticism of Dryden is the criticism of a poet ; not a dull collec- 
tion of theorems, nor a rude detection of &ults, which perhaps 
the censor was not able to have committed ; but a gay and vigo- 
rous dissertation, where delight is mingled with instruction, and 
where the author proves his right of judgment, by his power of 
performance. 

The different manner and effect with which critical knowl- 
edge may be conveyed, was perhaps never more clearly exempli- 
fied than in the performances of Rymer and Dryden. It was said 
of a dispute between two mathematicians, ^' malim cum Scali- 
gero errare, quam cum Clavxo rect^ sapere ;" that '< it was more 
eligible to go wrcHig with one, than right with the other." A ten- 
dency of the same kind every mind must feel at the perusal of 
Dryden's prefaces and Rymer's discourses. With Dryden we 
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arewandeiingmiqliestoftnitfi; irh«aB wefindi^if.wefitfdlieratv 
all, drest in the graces of elegaDce ; and, if we miss hevv ^w 1*" 
boar of the pursuit rewatds itself ; we are led oelf tlmm^fa fiA- 
grance and flbwers. R^mer, without lakiog a neainri tskes a 
rougher way ; every vteip is to be made through thetiiB and 
brambles ; and truth, if we meet her, appears repUlftife by her 
nttsn, uid ungraceful by her faaint. « Drydto's etitkasm has the 
majesty of a queen ; Rymer's has the ferocity of a tyrant. 

As he had studied with great diligence the art of poetry, and 
enlarged or rectified his notions, by experience perpetually in* 
creasing, he had his mind stored with principles and obse^m* 
tions ; he poured out his knowledge with litde labour ; for of 
labdiur, notwithstanding the multipliciiy of MsprodbctiwiSy there 
is sufiicient reason to suspect that he was not a loyer. To write 
con amore^ with fondness for the empioyinent, with perpetual 
touches, and retouches, with unwillingness to take leave of his 
OD^n idea, and an unwearied pursuit of unattainable perfection, 
was, I think, no part of his character. 

His criticism may be considered as general or occasional. In 
his general precepts, which depend upon the nature of things, 
and the structure of the human mind, he may doubtless be safe- 
ly recommended to the confidence of the reader ; but his occa- 
sional and particular portions were sometimes interested, some-* 
times negligent, and sometimes capricious. It is not without 
reason that Trapp, speaking of the pndses which he bestows 
on Palamon and Arcite, says, ^ Noyimus judicium Drydeni de 
poenurte quodam Chauecri^ pulchro sane illo, Sc admodum lau- 
dando, nimirum quod non modo vere epicum sit, sed Iliadaetiani 
atque ^neada aequet, imo superet. Sed novimus eodem tent- 
pore viri iUius maximi non semper accuratissimas esse censurasy 
nee ad severissimam critices normam exactas ; illo judice, id 
plerumque optimum est, quod nuftc pras manibus habet, & in 
quo nunc occupatur." 

He b therefore by no means constant to himself. His defeoce 
and desertion of dramatic rhyme is generally known. Sfienccf 
in his remarks on Pope's Odyssey, produces what he thinks art 
unconquerable quotation from Dryden's prefece to the £ndd> 
in favour of translating an epic poem into blank verse ; but be 
forgets that when his autiior attempted the Uiady some years 
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ifierifftidi he depleted from his own dtdaaaH^ and. tfwnaliited 

nto iiiyiiie« 

When he has any objection to obviate, or any Ikente to do- 
k/oAy he is not Y^ry wss%pakmA about vhaUie ata^ts^ nor Tery 
eaij|]oii% if the fUAai^t purfiose be served, not to entangle him- 
•elf in lus e«Rn, sophistries* B^t, when all aits are exbaissited» 
fifce other himted animalsy he aometinies stands. at bay; wh«i 
he cannot diaowti the grosaness of one of his playS) he declares 
that he knows not any law that prescribes morality to a comic 
poet. 

His remarks on ancient or modem writers are not always to be 
tmsted. His parallel of the versification <tf Ovid with that of 
Claudian has been very justly censured by SeweL* His comparL- 
sonof the first line of Virgil with the first of Statins is not happier. 
Vii^il, he. says, is soft and gentle, and would have thought Star 
tiiis mad> if he had heard him thundering out 

Qtne superimpOHto moles geminata colosso. 

Statlus perhaps heats himself, as he proceeds, to exaggerations 
somewhat hyperbolical j but undoubtedly Virgil would have 
been too hasty, if he had condemned him to straw for one sound- 
mg line. Dryden wanted an instance, and the first that occurred 
was imprest into the service. 

What he wishes to say, he says at hazard ; he cited Gorbuducf 
which he had never seen ; gives a &lse account of Cha/iman*8 
verification ; and c^scovers, in the preface to his Fables, that he 
translated the first book of the Iliad, without knowing what was 
in the second. 

It will be difficult to prove that Diyden ever made any great 
advances in literature. As having distinguished himself at 
Westminster under the tuition of Busby, -who advanced his 
scholars to a height of knowledge very rarely attained in g^xim- 
mar schools, he resided afterward at Cambridge ; it is not to bo. 
supposed, that his skill in the ancient languages was deficient, 
compared with that of common students ; but his scholastic ac- 
quisitions seem not propordonate tohis oppoitunides and abllides. 
He could not, like Milton or Cowley, have made his name illus- 
trious merely hy his learning. He mentions but few books, and 

* Preface to Ovid'» Metamorphogjs. Br^ J. 
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thiaks with vigour. His style coold not efisiiy be imit%t^ eUher 
seriously or lucUcrously ; for, being always equa^te and always 
varied, it has no prominent or discriminative characters. The 
beauty ^ich is totally free from dbproportion of part^ and fea- 
tures, cannot be ridiculed t^ an overcharged resemblance. 

From Ids prose, however, Dryden derives only his accidental 
and secondary praise ; the veneration with which his name is 
pronounced by every, cultivator of English literature, is paid to 
him as he refined the language, improved the sentiments, and 
tuned the numbers of English poetry. 

After about half a century of forced thoughts, and ragged me- 
tre, some advances toward nature and harmony had been already 
made by Waller and Denham ; they had shown that long dis* 
courses in rhyme grew more pleasing when they were broken 
Into couplets, and that verse consisted not only in the number but 
the arrangement of syllables. 

But though they did much, who can deny that they left much 
to do ? Their works were not many, nor were their minds of 
very ample comprehension. More examples of more modes of 
x^omposidon were necessaiy for the establishment of regularity, 
and the introduction of propriety in word and thought. 

Every language of a learned nation necessarily divides itseff 
into diction, scholastic and popular, grave and familiar, elegant 
^and gross $ and from a nice distinction of these different psffts 
arises a great part of the beauty of style. But, if we except a 
few minds, the favourites of nature, to whom their own original 
rectitude was in the place of rules, this delicacy of selection was 
little known to our authors 9 our speech lay before them in a 
heap of cQQ^mon-; and every man took for ^every purpose what 
chance might offer him. 

There was therefore before the time of Dryden no poetical 
Action, no system of words at once refined from the grossness 
<of domestic use, and free from the harshness t>f terms appropri- 
ated to particular arts. Words too famihai*, or too remote, de* 
feat the purpose of a poet. From those sounds which we hear 
t)n small or on coarse occasions, we do not easily receive strong 
impressions, or delightful images ; and words to which we are 
nearly strangers, whenever they occur, draw that attention im 
ihemselves which they should transmit to things. 
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Those happy combioations of words which disting^uish poetry 

from prose^ had been rarely attempted ; we had few elegances 

or flowers of speech ; the roses had not yet been plucked from 

the bramblci or different colours had not been joined to enliven 

cne another. 

It may be doubted whether Waller and Denham could have 
overborne the prejudices which had long prevailed) and which 
even then were sheltered by the protection of Cowley. The new 
versification, as it was called, may be considered as owing its 
establishment to Dryden ; from whose time it is apparent that 
Engli^ poetiy has had no tendency to relapse to its former sav- 
ageness. 

The affluence and comprehensi<Mi of our language is very il- 
lustriously displayed in our poetical translations of ancient vrrit- 
ers ; a work which the French seem to relinquish in despair, 
and which we were long unable to perform with dexterity. Ben 
Jonson thought it necessary to copy Horace almost word by word ; 
Feltham, his contemporary and adversary, considers it as indis- 
pensably requisite in a translation to give line for line. It is said 
that Sandys, whom Dryden calls Jthe best versifier of the last age, 
has struggled hard to comprise every book of his Ei^lish Met- 
amorphosis in the same number of verses with the oiiginai. 
Holiday had nothing in view but to show that he understood his 
author, with so little regard to the^g^'andeur of his diction, or the 
volubility of his numbers, that his metres can hardly be called 
verses.; they cannot be read without reluctance, nor will the la« 
^Kmr always be rewarded by understanding them. , Cowley saw 
that such copiers were a servile race ; he asserted his liberty, 
and Bpread his wings so boldly that he left his authors. It was 
feserved for Dryden to fix the limits of poetical liberty, and give 
us just rules and examj^s of translation. 

When languages are formed upon difierent*princip3es, it S 
impossible that the same modes of expres^on should always be 
elegant in both. While they run on together, the -closest trans- 
latioD may be eonsddered as the best ; but when they divaricate, 
each must take its natural course. Where correspondence can- 
not be obtained, it is necessary to be content with something 
equivalent. ^ Translatton^ tber^re," says Dryden, <' is nc^ S9 
loose as paraphrase, nor so dose as metaphrase.^ 
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All polished languages have different styles ; the coneis^i, the 
diffuse, the lofty, and the humble. In the proper choice of style 
consists the resemblance which Dryden piincipally exacts from 
the translator. He is to exhibit his author's thoughts in such a 
dress of diction as the author would have given them> had ^s 
language been English ; rugged magnificence is not to be soft' 
ened ; hyperbolical- ostentadon is not to be repressed ; nor sen- 
tentious affectation to have its points blunted. A translator is to 
be like his author ; it is not his business to excel him. 

The reasonableness of these rules seems sufficient for their 
-Vindication ; and the effects produced by observing them were so 
happy, that I loiow not whether they were ever opposed but by 
sir Edward Sherburne, a man whose learning was greater than 
his powers of poetry ; and who, being better qualified to give the 
meaning than the spirit of Senecai ha$ introduced his versioo o^ 
three tragedies by a defence of close translation. The authority 
of Horace, which the new translators cited in defence of their 
practice, he has, by a judicious explanation, taken fdrly from 
them ; but reason wants not Horace to support it. 

It seldom happens that all the necessary causes concur to any 
great effect ; will is wanting to power, or power to wiii, or both 
are impeded by external obstructions* . The exigences in which 
Dryden was condenmed to pass his life, are reasonably supposed 
to have blasted his genius, to have driven out his work&in a state 
of immitturity, and to have intercepted the full blown elegance 
which longer growth would have supplied. ' 

Poverty, like other rigid powers, is sometimes too hastily ac- 
cused. If the excellence of Dryden's works was lessened by his 
indigence, their number was increasied ; and I know not how it 
will be proved, that if he had written less he would have. written 
better ; or that indeed he would have undergone the toil <^ ui 
author, if he had not been solicited by something more pressing 
than the love of praise. 

But, as is said by his Sebastian, 

What had been, is unknowQ ; what is, appears. 

We know that Dryden's several productions were so many suc- 
cessive expedients for his support ; his plays were theiefeie 
often borrowed ; and his poems were almost all occaMoal. 
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^ In «& oocmaaaX performance no height of excellence can be 
expe<^6d £pom any mind, however fertile in itselfy and however 
stored with acquisitions. He whose work is general atnd arbi- 
trary has the choice of his matter, and take| that which his incli- 
BUtimi and his studies have best qualified him to display and dec- 
«i»te. He 18 at VAmtf to delay his publication, till he has satis- 
fied hi» fiiendsand himself; till he has reformed his first thoughts 
by subsequent examination, and polished away those faults which 
the priecdpitsaice of ardent composition is likely to leave behind 
it Virgil is related to have poured out. a great number of lines 
in the inoming, and to have passed the day in reducing them to 

The occasional poet is circumscribed by the narrowness of his 
subject. Whatever can happen to man has happened so often, 
that little remains for fancy or invention. We have been all 
bom ; we have most of us been married ; and so many have died 
before us^ that our deaths can supply but few materials for a 
poet In the fate of princes the public has an interest ; and what 
happens to them of good or evil, the poets have always consid- 
ered as busmess for the muse. But after so many mauguratory 
gratulations,' nuptial hymns, and funeral du-ges, he must be high- 
ly ^voured by nature, or by fortune, who says any thing not said 
before. Even war and conquest, however splendidj suggest no 
new images ; the triumphal chariot of a victorious monarch 
can be decked only with those ornaments that have graced hi^ 
predecessors. 

Not only matter but time is wanting. Tlie poem must not be 
delayed till the occasion is forgotten. . The lucky moments of 
animated imagination cannot be attended ; elegances and illus- 
trations cannot be multiplied by gradual accumulation ; the com- 
position must be despatched, while conversation is yet busy, and 
admiratioD fresh ; and haste is to be made, lest some other event 
should lay hold upon mankind. 

Occasional compositions may however secure to a writer the 
praise both of learning and facility ; for they cannot be the effect 
of long study, and n^ist be furnished immediately from the treas- 
ures of the mind. 

The death, of Cromwell was the first public event which 
called forth Dryden's poetical powers. His heroic stanzas have 
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beauties and defects ; the thoughts are vigorous, aiid^ though oot 
always proper, show a mind re|:4ete with ideas ; Ihe nutnbei^ 
are snoooth ; and the diclioDi if not altogether correct, is elegant 
and easy. m 

Davenant was perhaps at this time his favourite author^ though 
Goodibert never appears to have been popular ; and from Dave* 
nant he learned to please his ear with the st^sa of four lines 
alternately rhymed* 

Dryden very early formi^d his versification ; there are in this 
early production no traces of Donne's or Jonspn's rugged- 
ness ; but he did not so soon free his mind from the ambitibn <tf 
forced conceits. In his verses on the restoraUon, he says of the 
king's exile, 

He, toBs'd hj fate. 
Could taste no sveeta of youth's desired age^ 
But found his life too true a pilgrimage. 

And afterward, to show how virtue and wisdom ate increased by 
adversity, he makes this remark ; 

Well might the ancient poets then eonfer. 
On night the honoured name of counsellor. 
Since, struck with rays of prosperous fortune bUnd> 
We light alone in dark afflictions find* 

His praise of Monk's dexterity comprises such a cluster dt 
thoughts unallied to one another, as will nbt elsewhere be eadily 
{bund. 

'Twas Monk, whom Proridence designed to loose 
Those real bonds false freedom did impose. 
. The blessed saints that watch'd this taming seene^ 
. Did from their stars with joyful wonder lean» 
To see small clues draw vastest weights alongj 
Not in their bulk, but in their order strong. 
Thus pencils can by one slight touch restore 
Smiles to that changed face diat wept before. 
With ease such fond chimeras we pursae* 
As fancy frames, for fancy to subdue ; 
But, when ourselves to action we betake. 
It shuns the mint like gold jthat chymists make ; 
How hard was then his task, at once to be 
What in the body natural we see ! 
Maa's Architect diatinedy did ordain 
Tl^ elMtrge of museles, nervesi and of the briio ; 
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f liroiigh'vielrtess eoadaits spirits to dispense 

The sprhissfllf motion ftma tbe iNsat of seate. 

'Twas BOt the hasty prodaet of n day^ 

But the well ripen'd fruit of wise delay. 

He, like a patient angler, ere he strooi. 

Would let them play awhile upon the hook. 

Our healthfol foc(d the stomaeh labours thus. 

At first embracing^ what it straight doth crush. , 

Wise leeches will not yain receipts obtrude. 

While growing pains pronounce the humours crude i 

Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill, 

T% some safe crisis authorize their skill. 

He had not yet learned, indeed he never learned well to hc" 
bear the improper use of mythology. After having rewarded 
the heathen deities for their care, 

With Algfa who the sacred altar atrows I 
To all the sea gods Charles an offering owes ; 
A b«H tx> thee, Portunns, shall be Slain ; ^ 
A ram to youj ye tempests of the main. 

He tens us, in the tat^guage of religion^ 

^ Fray'r storm*d the skies, and ravishM Charles from thenee^ 
As heav'n itself is took by violence. 

And afterward millions one of the most aw&l passages of sac^ 
Ted history. 
Other conceits there are^ too curious to be quite omitted ; as. 

For by example most we sinnM before. 

And, glass like, clearness. mixM with frailty bore. 

How far he was yet from thinking it necessary to found his 
sentiments on nature, appeari^from the extravagance of lu3 fic*F 
tions and hyperboles. 

The winds, that never moderation kiiew» 
Afraid to blow too much, too fiiintly blew ; 
Or, out of breath with joy, could not enlarge 
•riieir straiten'd Itings. 
It is no longer motion cheats your view ; 
As you meet it, the land approacheth you ; 
'^ The land returns, and in the white it wea^ 

The marks of penitence and sorrow bears. 

I know not whether this £aicy^ howwtit little be ks^ value, was 
Dot borrowed.' A French poet resid to Malherb^ some verses. 
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in which he represents France as moving otit 6f its place to re- 
ceive the king. « Though this,'* said Malherbe, « was m my 
time, I do not remember it." 

His poem on the Coronation hac^ a more even tenor of thought. 
Some lines deserve to be quoted. 

You have already quench'd sedition's brand ; 
And zeal, that burnt it, only warms the land ; 
The jealous sects that durst not thrust their cause 
So far from their own will as to the laws. 
Him for their umpire and their synod take^ 
And their appeal alone to Cesar make. 

Here may be found one particle of that old versification, of 
which, I believe, in all his works, there is not another. 

NoE is it duty, or our hope alone. 
Creates that joy, but full /nafo'ow. 

In the verses to the lord chancellor Clarendon, two years after- 
ward, is a conceit so hopeless at the first view, that few would 
have attempted it ; and so succesrfuUy laboured, tl^t though at 
last it gives the reader more perplexity than pleasure, and seems 
hardly worth the study that it costs, yet it must be valued as a 
proof of a mmd at once subtle and comprehensive \ 

^n open prospect nothing hounds our eye. 
Until the earth seems join'd unto the sky ; 
So in this hemisphere our utmost view 
Is only bounded by our king and you ; 
Our 8i|^( }& limited whcire you are join'd. 
And beyond that no farther heaven can find. 
So well your virtues do, with his agree. 
That though your orbs of different greatness be;. 
Yet both are for each other's use dispos'd^ 
His to enclose, and yours to be enclos'd. , 
Nor could another in your room have been. 
Except an emptiness had come between. 

The comparison of the chancellor to the Indies lea,vBs all re- 
semblance too far behind it. 

And i|3 the Indies were not found before 
Those rich perfumes which from the happy shore 
The winds upon their balmy wings convey'd. 
Whose gsiilty swedbpMftfinA thAicV^rld. betray 'd ; 
So by your counsels we are broxi^ht to view - -> 

A new and undiscover'd world in you. 
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Th6i*e.is am>ther comparisoDtfor there is little else in the poemy 
•f which* though perhaps it cacnot be explained into plain pro- 
saic meaning) the mind perceives enough to be delighted^ and 
readily forgives its obscurity, for ite itiagnificence. 

How strtngely active are the arts of peace. 
Whose reitless motions less than wars do cease ! 
Peace u not freed firom labour, hnt from noise ; 
And war more force, but not more pains employs. 
^ Such is the mighty swiftness of your mind, 

That, like the eartfa^'s, it leaves our sense behind ; 
While yon so smoothly tarn and roH our sphere, 
That rapid motion does but rest appear. 
For as in nature's swiftness, with the throng 
Of flying orbs while ours is borne along, 
s All seems at rest io the deluded eye, 
Mov'd by the soul of the same harmony ; 
So carry'd on by your unwearied care. 
We rest in peace, and yet in motion share. 

To this succeed four lines, which perhaps afford Dryden's 
first.attempt at those penetrating remarks on human nature^ 
for which he seems to have been peculiarly formed. 

Let envy then those crimes within yon see. 
From which the happy never must be free ; 
£nyy, that does with misery reside. 
The joy and the revenge of ruia'd pride^ 

into this poem he seems to have collected all his powers ; 
and after this he did not often bring upon his anvil such stubborn 
and unmalleable thoughts ; but, as a specimen of his abilities to 
tmite the most unsociable matter, he has concluded with lines of 
which I think not ];nyself obliged to tell the meaning ; 

Yet unimpair*d with labours,' or with time. 

Your age but seems to a new youth to climb. 

Thus heavenly bodies do our time beget. 

And measure change, but share no part of it ; 

And still it shall without a weight increase. 

Lake this new year whose motions never cease. 

For since the glorious course ypn have begun 

Is led by Charles, as that is by the sun. 

It must both weightless and immortal prove. 

Because the centre of it is above. ., 

In the Annua Mirabilia he returned to the quatrain^ which 
from that time he totally quitted, perhaps from this experience 
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of ks incoD^eni^ice) fin* he complains of ks diAcidtf. TIms U 
<xie of his greatest attempts. He had subjects eqoal to his abU- 
ities» a great naval war, and the fire of London. Battles hare 
always been described in heroic poetry ; but a sea fig^t and 
artillery had yet something of noveltf . New arts are long in 
the world before poets describe the^ ; £>r they borrow every 
thing from their predecessors, and commonly derive very little 
from nature or from life. B<^leau was the first French writer 
that had ever hazarded in verse the mention of modem war, or 
the effects of gunpowder. We, who are less afraid ci novelty 
had already possession of those drea;dful images. Waller had 
described a sea fight. Milton had not yet transferred the inven- 
tion of firearms to the rebellious angels. 

This poem is written with great diligence, yet does not fully 
answer the expectation raised by such subjects and such a writer. 
With the stanza of Davenant he has sometimes his vein of paren- 
thesis, and incidental disquisition, and stops his narrative for a 
wise remark. 

The general fault is, that he affords' more sentiment than 
description, and does not so much impress scenes upon the fiin- 
cy, as deduce consequences and make comparisons. 

The initial stanzas have rather too much resemblance to the 
first Imes of Waller's poem on the War with Spain ; perhaps 
such a b^l^mning is natuial, and could not be avmded without 
affectation. Both Waller and Dryden might take their hint from 
the poem on the civil Var of Rome, " Orbem jam totum,^ &c. 

Of the king collecting hb navy, he says, 

It seems as everj ship their jfevereign knovs^ 

His awful summons they so soon obey ; 
So hear the scalj herds when Proteus blows. 

And so to pasture follow through the sea. 

It would not be hard to believe that Dryden had written the 
two first lines seriously, and that softie wag had added the two 
Jatter in burlesque. Who would expect the lines that immedi- 
ately follow, which are indeed perhaps indecently hypeii)olicalf 
h\xt certainly in a mode totally different ? 

To see this fleet upon the ocean move, 
Anj^els drew wide the curtains of the iduts ; 



And lieaM»» at iCtiiere w«nM Uf^ a^r^^ 
For Upert made two i^furiog com«U rise. 

The description of the attempt atBi»rg«n irill afbfd a feiy 
cinnplete specimen of the descriptions in tlas poem. 

And now approach'd tbeir fleet from India, iraught 

With an the riebes of the rising ton ; 
And preeioas sand firom southern eBmates broaght^ 

The fatal regipst where the war bagan. 

Like hunted eastors, conscioas of their store. 
Their waylaid wealth to Norway^s coast they bring ; 

Then first the north's cold bosom spiees bore» 
And winter brooded on the eastern spring. 

By the rieh scent we found our perfiim'd pray» 
Which, fiank'd with rocks, did close in covert lie } 

And round about their murd'ring cannon lay. 
At once to threaten and inrite the eye. 

Fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hard. 

The English undertake th' unequal war ; 
Seven ships atone, by which the port u barr'd} 

Besiege the Indies^ and all Denmark dare. 

Tfaeae fi|^ like husband^ bat tike lovers thote ; 

These iain would keep, and those more fiun enjoy ; 
And to such height their frantic passion grows. 

That what both love, both hazard to destroy. 

Amidst whole heaps of spices lights a ball. 
And now their odours arm'd against them fly ; 

Some preciously by shatter'd porcelain fall. 
And some by aromadc splinters die. 

And, though by tempests of the prize bereft. 
In heaven's inclemency some ease vre find ; 

Our foes we vanquish'd by our valoar left. 
And only yielded to the seas and wind. 

In this manner is the sub&ne too often mingled with the 
ridiculous. The Dutch seek a shelter for a wealthj fleet ; this 
surely needed no illustration ; yet they must fiy, not Hke all the 
rest of mankind on the same occasioii, but ^' like hunted cas- 
tors ;" and they might irith strict protniety be hunted ; for we 
'vrinded them by our noses ; ihs^fierfumea betrayed them. The 
Ausband and the loruer^ though of more dignity than the castor, 
are images too domestic to mingle properly with the horrors of 
-ivar. The two quatrains that follow are^ worthy of Uie author. 

vol.. r. 37 
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The accouDt of die dMer e ni imnMwm nidi ninch the tw» 
fleets reCifed, when die n^t parted dieiiii is one of die fidml 
ftnfefs of English poetty* 



The ni^ cones oo« we eiger to 

The MMifcot itin, and tkcy aihamM to le»re ; 

HD die last ftreaki of dfiag day vithdrev^ 
Aad doabtliil moonlight did our nge deceive. 

In th' Engtish fleet each ihip reaounds with jqf ^ 
And loud appUnie of thdr great leader^a fiune; 

In fiery dicams the Dutch thej rtOl dcatroy. 
And, dnmberin^ anile at the imagMi'd flame. 

Kotao the Holland fleet, whOythiMand^on^ ' 
Stietch'd on their decfca, like weary oxen lie s 

Faidt sweats aD down their mighty members ron^ 
Vast bolka, which little sools hat HI sapply. 

Jn dreams they fearfol preeipices tread, 
Ory shipwreekfd, laboor to some distant shore ; 

Or, in dark, diarehes, walk among the dead , 
They wake with horror,,and dare sleep no more. 

It is a general rule in poetry, diat all appn^iiated teniis 
of art should be sunk in general ezpresuons, becaqse poetrf 
is to vptak an vnuTersal language. This rale is still stronger 
with regard to arts not liberal, or confined to few, and there- 
Sore fiir remoTed from common knowledge ; and of this kind, 
certainly, b technical navigation. Tet Diyden was of opinuoy 
dnt a iea fight ought to be described in the naudcal language ; 
^ and certainly," says he, ^ as those, who in a logical disputa- 
don keep to general terms, would hide a fellacy, so those who 
do it in any poetical description would veil their ignorance." 

Let us then appeal to experience ; for by experience at but 
we learn as well what will please as what will profit In the 
bMle, his tertns seem to have been blown away ; but he deals 
Ihem liberally in the dock. 

80 here some pick oat bullets from the side. 
Some drire old oakum thro' each seam and rift 1^ 

Their left hand does the calking' iron guide. 
The rattling tnallet with the right they lift. 

With boiling pitch another near athand 
From IHendly Sweden brought, the oeamo in$topa / 

Which, wen laid o'er, the salt sea waves withstand. 
And shake them iroia the rising beak in drops. 
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Some -the ^aWd ro]^ vUh cUnbgr nyirUn^ hioAr 
I Or seareloth masts with strong tor^aw&'n^ eoatt; 

! To try new ehrouda one mounts into the wind« 

And one below, their ease or sCiflbess notes. 

I suppose here is not one tenn which' every reader does not 
msh away. 

His digresuoD to the original and pnogiiess of navigation^ witli 
Us prospect of the advancement which it shall neceive irom the 
royal society, then newly instituted, may he considered as an ex- 
ample seldom equalled of seasonable excursion and artful return. 

One line, however, leaves me discontented ; he says, that> by 
the help of the pluloaophers, 

Instructed ships shall sail to ^uick commerce^ 
By which remotest regions are allied. 

Which he is constrained to explain in a note^ <^ by a more ex* 
act measure of longitude.'* It had better become Dryden's 
learning and genius to have laboured science into poetry, and 
have shown, by explaining longitude^ that verse did not refuse 
the ideas of philosophy. 

His description of the fire is psonted by sesolule mentation, ou^ 
of a mind better formed to reason than to feel. The conflagra- 
&X1 of a city, with all its tumults of concomitant distress, is one 
of the most dreadful spectacles which this world can offer to hu- 
man eyes ; yet it seems to raise little emotion in the breast of 
the poet ; be watches the flame coolly from street to street, with 
now a reflection, and now a umile, till at last he meets the king, 
for whom he makes a speech, rather tedious in a time so 
busy ; and then follows again the progress of the fire. 

There are, however, in this part some passages that deserve 
attention ; as in the beginning ; 

The diligence of trades and noiaeful gain. 

And luxury, more late, asleep were laid ! 
All was the night's, and in her silent reign^ 

JHo sound the rest of nature did invade 
In -this deep quiet- 

The expression " All was the night's," » tok^n fron^ Seneca^ 
who remarks on Virgil's Hne, 

Omnia noctit erantf placida compoata quiete, 

ibat he inigl^t have conclude better, 

Omnia noctis erant 
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. The Ibllowingr quatrain is Tigorous aad ammated ; 

The ghoaU of traitors from the bridge desoend 

With bold fknatie spectres to rejoiee s 
About the fire into a dance thej bendy 

And sing their sabbath notes with feeble voice* 

His prediction of the improvements which shall be made id 
the ne» cily, is elegant said poetical, and with an event which 
poets cannot alwafs boast, has been happily verified. The poem 
concludes with a simile that might have betterbecn omitted 

Drfdea, when he wrote this poem, seems not yet fully to have 
formed his versification, or settled his system of propriety. 

From thb time, he addicted himself almost wholly to the stage, 
« to which," says he, " my genius never muchp inclined me," 
merely as the most profitable market for poetry. By writing 
tragedies in rhyme he continued to improve his diction and his 
numbers. According to the opinion of Harte, who had stucfied 
his works with great attention, he settied his principles of versi- 
fication in 1676, when he produced the play of Aurer^ Zebe; 
and, according to his own account of the short time in which he 
wrote Tyrannic Love^ and The State of Innocence^ he soon ob- 
tained the full effect of diligence, and added facility to exactness. 

Rhjrme has been so long banished from the theatre, that we 
know not its efiects upon the passions of an audience ; but it has 
this convenience, that sentences stand more independent on each 
other, and striking passages are therefore easily selected and 
retained. Thus the description of night in I%e Indian Emfieror^ 
and the rise and fall of empire in The Conquest of Granada^ are 
more frequently repeated than any lines in All for Lovej or Don 
Sebastian, 

To search his plays'for vigorous salUes, and sententious elegan- 
ces, or to fix the dates of any littie pieces which he wrote by 
chance, or by solicitation, were labour too tedious and minute. 

His dramatic labours did not so wholly absorb his thoughts, 
but that he promulgated the laws of translation in a prefiu:e to 
the English epbties of Ovid $ one of which he translated himself, 
and another in conjunction with the earl of Mulgrave. 

Abmhm and AchUofihel is a work so well known, that partic- 
ular criticism b superfiuous. If it be considered as a poem polit* 
ical and controversbl, it will be found to comprise all the exce^ 
lences of which the subject b susceptible ; acrimony of ceDsure, 
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elegance of pruie, ortfal delineadon of chanoteTf variety and 
▼igour of sendment) happy turns of language^ and pleasing har- 
mony of numbers ; and all these raised to such a height as can 
scarcely be found in any other English composition. 
, It is not} however, without feults ; some lines are inelegant or 
improper, and too many are irreligiously licentious. The origi- 
nal structure of the poem was defective ; allegories drawn to 
great length will always break ; Charles could not run continually 
parallel with David. 

* The subject had likewise another mconvenience ; it admitted 
little imagery or description ; and a long poem of mere senti- 
ments easily becomes tedious ; though all the parts are forcible, 
and every line kindles new rapture, the reader, if not relieved by 
the interposition of something that soothes the fancy, grows weary 
of admiration, and defers the rest. 

As an approach to historical truth was necessary, the action 
and catastrophe were not in the poet*s power ; there is there- 
fore an unpleasing disproportion between the beginning and the 
end. We are alarmed by a faction formed out of many sects, 
various in their principles, but agreeing in their purpose of mis- 
chief; formidable for their numbers, and strong by their supports ; 
while the king's friends are few and weak. The chiefs on. either 
part are set forth to view ; but, when expectation is at the height; 
the king makes a speech, and 

Henceforth a series of new times began. 

Who can forbear to think of an enchanted castle, with a wide 
moat and lofty battlements, walls of marble and gates of brass^ 
which vanishes at once into air, when the destined knight blows 
his horn before it ? 

In the second part, written by Tate, there is a long insertion, 
which, for jwignancy of satire, exceeds any part of the former. 
Personal resentment, though no laudable motive to satire, can add 
great force to general principles. Self love is a busy prompter. 

llhe Medaii written upon the same principles with Maaiom 
and AchitofiheU but upon a narrower plan, gives less pleasure} 
though it discovers equal abilities in the writer. The superstruc- 
ture cannot extend beyond the foundation ; a single character or 
incident cannot furnish as many ideas,. as a series of events, or 
multiplicity of agents. This poem, therefore^ since time has 
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left it to itself, is not much read, nor perhaps generally under- 
stood ; yet it abounds with touches both of humorous and seri- 
ous satire. The pictui^ of a man whose (vropensions to mischief 
are such that his best actions are but inability of wickedness, is 
very skil&Uy delineated and strongly coloured. 

ipower WB» his aim; bat, thrown from that pretence. 
The wretoh tQm'd lojal in his own defence. 
And malice reconcil'd him to his prince. 
Him, in the anguish of his soul, he served ; 
Rewarded faster still than he deserv'd ; 
Behold him now exalted into tra«t ; 
His counsels oft eonvenieat, seldom just; 
, E'en In the most sincere advice he gave, 
He had a grudging still to be a knave. 
The frauds, he learnt in his fanatic years. 
Made him uneasy in his lawful gears ; 
. At least as tittle honest as he cou'd. 
And, like white witches, misehievooily good. 
To this first bias, longingly, he leans ( 
And rather would be great by wicked means. 

The Thr&nodiaj which, by a term I am afraid neither author- 
ized nor analogical, he calls AuguataUa^i^ not among his happiest 
producdons. Its firat and obvious defect is the irregularity of its 
metre, to which the ears of that age, however, were accustomed. 
What is worse, it has neither tenderness nor dignity; it is neither 
snagmficem nor pathetic. He seems to look round him for im- 
ages which he cannot find, and what he has he (fistorts by endeav- 
ouring to enlarge them. ^ He is," he says, ^< petrified with 
grief;'* but the marble sometimes relents, and trickles in a joke* 

The sons of art all med'cines try'd. 
And every noble remedy apply'd ; 

With emulation each essay'd 

His utmost skill ; nay, morct ^^ prated; 
Was never losing game with better conduct play'd. 

He had been a little inclined to merriment before, upon the 
|irayers of a nadon for their dying sovereign ; nor was he serious 
enough to keep heathen fid>les out of his religion. 

With him the innumerable crowd of armed prayers 

Knock'd at the gates of heaven, and knock'd aloud ; 
Thefirtt -well meaning rude peHtUmerB^ 

All for his life assail'd the throne. 
All would have brib'd the skies by offering up their own. 
So great a throng not heaven itself could bar ; 
'Twas almost borne by force as in the gianft 'mar* 
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The pri.y'n, at least fer fait re^erey wete heard 
Hia death, like HezekiahX was deferred. 

There is throughout the composition a deufe of splendour 
without wealth. In the concludon he seems too much pleased 
with the prospect of the new reign to have lamented lus old 
master with much sincerity. 

He did not miscarry in this attempt for want of skfll either in 
lyric or eleg^c poetry. His poem on the death of Mrs. JGife- 
grew is undoubtedly the noblest ode that our language ever has 
produced. The first part flows with a torr^it of enthusiasm. 
« Fervet immensusque ruit.'* All the stanzas indeed are not 
equal. An imperial crown cannot be one continued diamond ; 
the gems must be held together by some less valuable matter. 

In his first ode for Cecilia's day, which is lost in the splendour 
of the second, there are passages which would have dignified 
any other poet. The first stanza is vigorous and elegcmt, though 
the word diafmson is too technical, and the rhymes are too remote 
from one another. 

Fvem harmODj, tcota hearenly harmony. 

This tmiyersal- frame began \ 
When nature underneath a heap of jarring atoms lay ; 

And could not heave her head'^ 
The tuneful voice was heard from higfaf. 

Arise, ye more than dead. 
Then cold and hot, and moist and dry. 
In order to their stations leap^ 

And music's power obey. 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony. 

This universal frame began ; 

From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran^ 

The diapason closing fiiH m man. 

The conclusion is likewise striking ; but it includes an image 
so awful in itself, that it can owe little to poetry ; and I could ^ 
wish the antithesis oi mu&ic untuning had found some other place. 

As from the power of sacred lays 

The spheres began to move. 
And sung the great Creator's praise 

To all the bless'd above. 



So, when the last and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant shall devour. 
The trumpet shall be heard on high 
The dead shall live, the living die 
And music shall antun,e the sky;. 
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Of his skiil in elegy he has given a specimen in his Ele<mt>r«(y 
of which the following lines discover their author. 

Thoagh all these rare endowments of tlie mind 
Were in a narrow space of life confin'd. 
The figure was with full perfection crown'4, 
Thoagh not so large an orb, as truly rewind ; 
As when in glory, through the paUie plaee« * 
The spoils of oonquerM nations were to pass» 
And but one day for triumph was allow'd. 
The consul was constrain'd his pomp to crowd » 
And so the swift pi*ocession huny'd on, 
That all, though not distinctly, might be shown ; 
SOf in the straiten'^ bounds of life eonfin'd. 
She gave but glimpses oS her glorious mind ; 
And multitudes of virtues pass'd along ; 
Each pressing foremost in the mighty throng. 
Ambitious to be seen, and then make room 
For greater maltitudes that were to conie* 
Yet unemploy'd no minute slipp'd away ; 
Moments were precious in so short a stay. 
The haste of Heaven to have her was so great. 
That some were single aets, though eseh complete ; 
And every 9Ct stood ready to repeat. 



} 



This piece, however, is not without its fistuHs ; there is so much 
likeness in the initial compariscm, that there is no Hlu5tration< 
As a king would be lamented, Eleonora was lamented. 

As, when some great and graojous monareh dies. 

Soft whispers, first, and mournful murmurs, rise 

Among the sad attendants ; then the sound /. 

Soon gathers voice, and spreads the news around, > 

Through town and country, till' the ^readiiil blast 

Is blown to distant colonies at last ; 

Who then, perhaps, were offering vows in vain. 

For his long life, and for his happy reign ; 

So slowly, by degrees, unwilling fame 

Did matehlem Eleonora's fate proclaim. 

Till public as the loss the news became. 
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This is little better than to say in praise of a shrub, that it is 
as green as a tree ; or of a brook, that it waters a garden, as a 
liver waters a country. 

Dryden confesses that he did not know the lady whom he cel- 
ebrates.; the praise being therefore inevitably general, fixes no 
impressbn upon the reader, i\or excites any tendency to lov^ 



ite much deftm of imitatiqp. Knowledf^ pf tN aubj^ U to^ 
the poet, what durable materials are to the $un^i^p|« 

The Rp&gio Laidy which borrows it9 title bora the ReUgio 
Mediei of QrowDe, is almo^ the onlf work of Prydeo which caa 
h^ considered as a voliintarjr effusioii ; in thisy tberefpre^ it might 
te faoped, that th^ fiUl «ffulgenGe «f bis gepias would be bund* 
But unkappiiir the subject is rather argumentative thim poetical ; 
he intended onfy a specimen of metrical disputation, 

An4 tbis unpoIishM rugged Terse I chose. 
As fittest for discourse, and Dearest prose. 

This, however, is a composidon of great excellence in its kind) 
in which the &miliar is very^ properly diversified with the solemn^ 
and the grave with the humorous ; in which metre has neither 
weakened the force, nor clouded the per^cuity of argument ; 
.nor will it be easy to find another example equally happy of this 
middle kind of writing, which, though prosaic in some parts, rises 
to high poetry in athers, and neither towers to the skies, nor 
triceps along the ground. 

Of the same kind, or not fdx distant from it, is The Hind and 
PfinfhVi the longest pf all Dryden^s original poems ; an allegory 
intended to comprise and to decide the controversy between the 
Iloinanists and protestants. The scheme of the work is injudi^ 
cious and incommodious ; for what can be more absurd than that 
one beast should counsel another to rest her &ith upon a pope 
and council ? He seems well enough skilled in the usual topics 
of argument, endeavours to show the necessity of an infaUible 
judge^ and reproaches the reformers with want of unity ; but is 
weak enough to ask, why, since we see without knowing how^ 
we n^y not have an infallible judge without knowing where ? 

The hind at one time is afraid to drink aft the common brook, 
because she may be worried ; but walking home with the pan» 
ihfTf talks by the way of the J^ene Fathers^ and at last declares 
her^lf tp 1^ the catholic church. 

This absurdity was very properly ridiculed in the City Mouse 
and Cotmtry Mouse- of Montague and Prior ; and in the detec^ 
tion and censure of the incongruity of the fiction, chiefly consists 
^e value of their performance, which, whatever reputation it 
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ifnght obtain by the hdp of tempomy passions, afcemsto rtadcw 
almost a century distant, not very forciWe or animated^ 

Pope, whose judgment was perhaps a little bribed by the sub- 
ject, used to mention this poem as the most correct specimen rf 
Dryden's rersification. It was indeed written when he had com- 
pletely formed his manocr, and may be supposed to exhibit, 
negligence excepted, hisdeliberate and ultimate scheme of metre. 

We may therefore reascxiaWy infer, that he did not approve 
the perpetual uniformity which confines the sense to couplets^ 
since he has broken lus lines in the initial paragraphs 

A mUk white hind, immortal and unchanged. 
Fed on the lawns, and in the forest rangfd ; 
Without unspotted, innocent within. 
She fear'd no danger, fop she knew no sm. 
Yet had she oft been ehas'd witkhoms and hounds 
And Scythian shafts, and many winged wounds 
Aim'd at her heart ; was often forc'd to fly. 
And doom'd to death, thongb foted not to die. 

These lines are lofty, elegant, and muacal, notwithstandinf 
the interruption ofthe pause, of which the effect is rather in- 
crease of pleasure by variety, than offence by ruggedness. 

To the first part it was his intention, he says, « to give the 
majestic turn of heroic poesy ;" and perhaps he might have ex- 
ecuted his design not unsuccessfully, had not an opportanity of 
satire, which he cannot forbear, fallen sometimes m lus way. 
The character of a presbyterian, whose emblem is the wlfi fe 
not very heroically majestic. 



More haughty than the rest, the wolfish race 

Appear with belly gaunt and famish'd face ; 

Nerer was so deform'd a beast of grace. 

His ragged tail betwixt his legs he wears. 

Close clapp'd for shame ; but his rough crest he rears. 

And pricks up his predestinating ears. 



} 



His general character of the other sorts of beasts Aatncfff 
go to church, though sprightly and keen, has, however^ not iw* 
of heroic poesy. 

These are the chief; to number o'er the rest. 
And stand Tike Adain naming every beast. 
Were weary work ; nor will the muse deseribe- 
A stimx boni» and mm begotten tribe ^ 



JL 
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Who» finr from steeples and their saeriei wama^ 
In fields their sullen eonventicles foun^. 
These gross, half animated lumps I leave ; 
Nor can I think what thoughts they can conceive ; 
But, if they think at all, 'tis sure no higher 
Than matter, put in motion, may aspire ; 
Souls that can searee ferment their mass of cUy» 
So drossy, so divisible are they. 
As would but serve pure bodies for allay ; 
Such souls as shards produce, such beetle things 
As only buzz to heaven with evening wings? 
•Strike in the dark, offending hot by ehanee ; 
Such are the blindfold blows of ignorance. 
They know not beings, and but hate a name ; 
To them the hind and panther are the same. 

One more instance, and that taken from the narrative partt 
vhere style was more in his choice) will ahow how steadily he 
l^pt his resolution of heroic dignity. 

For when the herd, toffie'd, did kte repdr« 
To ferny heaths, and to their forest lair^ 
She made a mannerly ezciwe to stay. 
Proffering the hind to wait her half the way y 
That, since the sky was clear, an hour of talk 
lAif^i help her to beguile the tedious walk. 
With much good wiU the motion was embrac'd^ 
^o chat awhile on their adventures past ; 
If or had the grateful hind so soon forgot 
Her friend and fellow sufferer in the plot. 
Ye|, wondering how of late she grew estranged. 
Her forehead cloudy and her eottnt'nance changed. 
She thought this hour th' occasion would present 
To learn her secret cause of discontent. 
Which well she hop'd might be with ease redress'd, 
Considering her a well bred civil beast. 
And more a gentlewoman than the rest* 
After some common talk what rumours ran« 
The lady of the spotted muff began* 
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The second and third paits he professes to have reduced to 
.idictioD more ^miliar and more suitable to dispute and conversa- 
^ tion ; the difference is not) however, veiy easily perceived ; the 
irst has fexniliar^ and the 'two others have sonorous lines. The 
original incongruity runs through the whole ; the king is now 
CetoTy and now the lim ; and the name Fan is given to th» 
Supreme Being. 
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But when ti^a emilititttttoiial vhadtdky is fergivm, the poem 
must be confessed to be xrtitteti with g;reat smobthne^^ of metres 
a wide extent of knowledge^ and an abundant niUltlptidty of im- 
ages ; the controversy is einbelUshed with pcnnted sentences) 
diversified by illustratums, and enlivened by saUiea af invective. 
Some of the fiM±i to which allunons art made, are now become 
obscurei and perhaps there may be matiy satirical passages little 
understood* 

As it was by its nature a wwk of defiance^ a composition 
which would naturally be examined with the utmost acrimony of 
criticism, it was probably laboured with uncommon attention ; 
and there are^ indeed, few negligences in the subordinate parts. 
The original impropriety, anA the subsequent unpopularity of 
the subject, added to the ridiculousness of its first elements, has' 
Sunk it into neglect ; but it may be usefully studied, as an ex- 
ample of poetical ratiocination, in which the argument Suffers 
little from the metre. 

In the poem on t/te birth of the firifue ef Walesi nothing is 
very remarkable but the exorbitant adulation, and that insensi- 
bility of the precipice on which the king was then standing, 
which the laureat apparently shared with the rest of the court- 
iers. A few months cured him of controversy, dismissed him 
from court, and made him again a playwright and translator. 

Of Juvenal there had been a translation by Stapylton, and 
another by Holiday ; neither of them is very poetical. Stapylton 
is more smooth ; and Uolkiay's is more esteemed for the learn- 
ing of his notes. A new version was proposed to the poets of 
that time, and undeitaken by them in conjunction. The main 
design Was conducted by Dryden, whose reputation was such 
that no man was unwilling to serve the muses under him. 

The general character of this translation will be'given, when 
it is said to preserve the wit, but to waiit the dignity of the origr 
inal. The peculiarity of Juvenal is a mixture of ^cty and 
stateliness, of pobted sentences, and declamatory grandeur. His 
points have not been neglected ; but his grandeur none of the 
band seemed to consider as necessary to be imitated, exc^t 
Creech, who updertook the thirteenth satire. It is therefofe 
perhaps possible to give a better representation of that great 
satirist, even in those parts which Dryden himself has traasJatiedj 
«Qmc passages excepted, which will never be excelled. 
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Wkii Jitvmial was pofalnfaed PeMtn, trtatMtd mriwttf by 
Dryden. This work^ though tfke allthe odier prociiictittiAof JDff* 
don, h m£^ hftve shkuag parts, teems to have been wfkten 
sterelf for wagesf m an uni^Nnn niedioGf%^ irathont oaf eager 
entleavoar aefter eatceUence, or laborious effort of the iiiiad« 

There wsAdera an opinioti among the readers of poetff 9 ^mt 
one of these satires h an exeroiae of the sohod. DrjKlen Mys^ 
that he once trui^ted it at school ; but not that he pseserved or 
pubiished the juvenile perfi»rfkMaice« 

Not long afterward he undertei^ perhaps the most M^eeiue 
work of its kind, a translation of Virgil, for which he had' shown 
how well he t^as qualified by his version of the PoUio, and two 
episodes, one of Nisus and Euryafus, the other of Mezentius and 
Lausus. 

In ihe comparison of Homer and Virgil, the discriminative 
excellence of Homer is elevation and comprehension of thought, 
and that of Virgil is grace and splendour of diction. The beau- 
ties of Homer are therefore difficult to be lost, and those of Vir- 
gil difficult to be retained. The massy trunk of sentiment is 
safe by its solidity ; but the blossoms of elocution easily drop away. 
The author, having the choice of his own images, selects thoSe 
which he can best adorn ; the translator must, at all hazards, 
follow his original, and express thoughts which perhaps he would 
not have chosen. When to this primary difficulty is added the 
inconvenience of a language so much inferior in harmony to the 
Latin, it cannot be expected that they who read the Georgics and 
the Jlneid should be much delighted with any version. 

All these obstacles Dryden saw, and all these he determined to 
encounter. The expectation of his work was undoubtedly great ; 
the nation considered its honour as interested in the event. One 
gave him the different editions of his author, and another helped 
him in the subordinate parts. The arguments of the several 
books were given him by Addison. 

The hopes of the public were not disappointed. He produced, 
says Pope, ^ the most noble and spirited translation that I know 
in any langu&ge." It certainly excelled whatever had appeared 
In English, and appears to have satisfied his friends, and, for the 
most part, to have silenced his enemies. Miibourne, indeed, a 
.plergytnan, attacked it ; but his outrages seem to be the ebullitions 
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of a mind agitated by stroDger reseDtment than bad poetry dlii 
exdtC) and previously resolved not to be pleased. 

Hb criticism extendsonly to the Prefece, Pastorals, and Geor- 
gics ; and) as he professes to give his antagonist an opportunity 
of reprisal, he has added his own ver^on of the first and fourth 
Pastorals, and the first George. The world has forgotten his 
book ; but, since hu attempt has given him a place in literary 
history, I will preserve a specimen of his criticism, by inserting 
hb remarks on tbe invocation before the first Georgic ; and of 
kia poetry> by annexing his own veruon. 

Ver. 1. 
'* What makes a plenteous harvest, when to tarn 

The fruitful soil, and whipn to sow the com. 
^ It*s unlucky f they say, to stumble at the threshold ; but what has 
9^ plenteous harvest to do here? Virgil would not pretend to pre- 
scribe rules for that which depends not on the husbandman* s care, 
but the dUfiosition qf heaven altogether. Indeed, the filenteous 
erqfi depends somewhat on the good method of tillage ; and where 
the land's HI manured, the com^ without a miracle, can be but 
indifferent ; but the harvest may be good^ which is its firofierett 
epithet, though the husbandman*s skill were never so ind^erent. 
The next sentence is too literal, and when to plough had been Vir- 
gil's meaning, and intelligible to every body ; and v>hen to sow 
the com is a needless addition.** 

Ver. S. 
''The care of sheem of oxen, and of kine. 
And when to geld the lambs, and shear the swine, 

^ would as well have fallenjunder the cura bourn, qui ctUtus habend9 
^t fiecorif as Mr. D's deduction of particulars*** 

Ver. 5. 
** The birth and g^enios of the frugal bee 
I sing, Mtecenas, and I sing to thee. 

*^ But where did exfierientia ever signify birth and genius ? or what 
|;round was there for such a figure in this place ? How much 
fnore manly is Mr. Ogylby's version ! 

<< What makes rich grounds, in what celestial signs^ 
'Tis good to plough, and marry elms with vines ; 
What best fiu cattle, what with sheep agrees* 
And several arts improriDg frugal bee^ ; 
I tiHig, Mteeenas. 



^ Which 'fimr Imes, though faulty enough, afe much more to 
the purpose than Mr. D's six.'* 

Ver. 22. 
^' From fields and mountains to my song repair. 

'^ For fiatrtum Unquena nemusy aaltusgue l,ycM i very well ex- 
plained V 

Ver. 23,24. 
*' Inventor Palbs, of the fattening oil, 
Thoa foasder of tlw pkmgli, and ploag^naa^s loH ! 

*< Written as if these had been Palla^M irwemkn. The phugh- 
man's toil is impertinent.'' 

Ver. «5. 
** — — The sbroadllke cypress — 

^ Why shroudHkeF Is a cyfireaa^ pulled up by the roots^ which 
the sculfiture in the last eclogue fills Sylvanus's hand with) so Tery 
like a 9hrou4 ? Or did *not Mr. D. think of that kind of qtfirew 
us'd often for scarves and hatbands at funerals formerly^ or for 
fvidoivs* veilsy &c. if so, 'twas a deep^ good thought*'* 

Ver. «6. 
c« ■ ' That wear 

The rojal honours, and increase the year. 

^ What's meant by increasing the year? Did the gods wgod^ 
desaes add moFe months^ or daysj or hours to it ? Or how can 
arva tuerly signify to wear rural honours ? Is this to translate or 
abuse an author ? The next couplet is borrowed from Ogylby, I 
supposcj^ because leas to the purpose than ordinary." 

Ver. 33. 
<* The patron of the world, and Rome's peculiar gaard. 

^ Jdfe, and none of Virgil's, no more than the sense of tlie prece- 
dent couplet s so again, he interpolates Virgil with that and the 
round circle of the year to guide powerful of blessings^ which thou 
strew^at around ; a ricUculous Latinism, and an impertinent addi- 
Hon i indeed the whole y^mod is but one piece of absurdity and 
Tionacnacy as those who lay it with the original must find,'^ 

Ver. 4a, 43. 
«< And Neptune shall rengpi the fasces of the sea* 
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« Was he consul or rf/c^aror there ? 
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<« And ▼•try vii^giM for tlqr bed fMi stmt. 

^' Both absurd interfiolations.* 
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Ver. 47, 48. 
'< AYhere in the void of heaven a place is freer. 
^ihi happy D— -a, were that place ybr thee f 

*^ But where is thai vcid ? Or, what does our translator mean bf 
k ? He knows what Ovid says God did to prevent such a void in 
heaven ; pcrh»p8 Uu^ was then forgotten i but VirgU talks more 

Ver. 49. 
" The scorpion ready to receive thy laws. 

^' No, he would not then have gotten out of his way so faisL** 

Ver. &6. 
*< Though Proserpine affects her silent seat. 

^^ What made her then so angry with jiscalafiAusj fin* preventing 
her return ? She was now musM to patience under the dctermir 
nations offate^ rather thanyond of her residence.** 

Ver. 61, 62, 63. 
" Pity the poet's and the ploughman's caresj 
Interest thy greatness in our mean affiurs, 
Ajid ose thyself betimes to hear oar praycssi, 

•<« Which is such a wretched fierversion oi VirglTs noble thought 
^as Vicars would have blushM at ; but Mr. Ogylby makes us some 
amends, by bis better lines. 

** O wheresoe'er thou art, from thence incline. 
And grant assistance to my bold design ! 
Pity, with me, poor husbandmen's affairs. 
And nowf is if tniMlated^ hear our prayeis. 

"** This is sensej and to the fiurfiose ; ihe other, poor imstakei^ 

Such were the strictures of Milboume, who fiiund few abet' 
tors, and of whom it may be reasonably imagined, that niaDy wIm 
favoured his dengn were ashamed of his insolence. 

When admiration had subsided, the translation was morecod- 
*Jy examined, and found, like all others, to be sometimes errone- 
t>u39 and sometimes licentious. Those who <:ould find &ults, 
thought they could avoid them ^ and Dr. Brady attempted in 



kiaA vene « ttanalation of the Matad^ which, when dragged bt» 
the world, did not live kmg enough to cr^r. I have never seen 
It ; but that such a versbn there is, or has been, perhaps some 
old catalogue informed me. 

With not much better success, Trapp, when his tragedy and 
his prelecdons had given him reputation, attempted another 
blank version of the ^neid ; to which, notwithstanding the slight 
tegaid with which it was treated, he had afterward perseverance 
^enough to add the Eclogues and Georgics. His book may con- 
tinue its existence as long as it is the clandestine refuge of school- 
l>oys. 

Since the English ear has been accustomed to the mellifluence 
of Pope's numbers, and the diction of poetry has become more 
^endid, new attempts have been made to translate Virgil ; and 
all his works have been attempted by men better qualified to coih 
tend with Dryden. I will not engage myself in an invidious 
comparison, by oppoung one passage to another ; a work of 
which there would be no end, and which might be often offensive 
without use. 

It is not by compaiing line vdth line that the merit of great 
works is to be estimated, but by their general effects and ulti- 
mate result. It is easy to note a weak line, and write one more 
ligorous in its place ; to find a happiness of expresdon in the 
ei^;inal, and tram^Isaot it by force kKo the ver8i<M[i ; but what b 
j^ven to the puts may be sididucted from the whole, and the 
reader may be weary, though the critic may commend. Works 
of imag^ation excel by their allurement and delight ; by their 
power of attracting and detaining the attention. That book is 
good in vain wlttch the reader throws away. He only is the 
master who keeps the mmd in pleasing captivity ; whose pages 
are perused with eagerness, and in hope of new pleasure are pe*- 
ru^d again ; and whose concluaon is perceived with an eye of 
sorrow, such as the iraveDer casts upon departing day. 

By his proportion of this predomination I will ccmsent that 

Dryden should be tried ; of this, which, in opposition to reason, 

makes Ariosto the darling and the pride oi Italy ; of this, which, 

in defiance of criticism, continues Shakespeare the sovereign of 

^^he drama* 
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His last work was his Fablesy in which he gave us the first 
example of a mode of writing which the Italians call refaccmen' 
ioj a renovation of ancient writers, by modernizing theur language. 
Thus the old poem of Boiardo has been new dressed by Dome" 
mcfd and BemL The works of Chaucer, upon which this kind 
of rejuvenescence has been bestowed by Dryden, require little 
mticism. The tale of the cock seems hardly worth revival ; 
and the story of Palamon and JrciU^ c<xitaining an action unsuit- 
able to the times in which it is placed, can hardly be suffered to 
pass without censure of the hyperbolical commendation which 
Dryden has given it in the general preface, and in a poetical ded- 
ication, a piece where his original fondness of remote conceits 
■eems to have revived. 

Of the three pieces borrowed from Boccace, Sigiamunda may 
be defended by the celebrity of the story. Theodore and Honoriay 
though it contains not much moral, yet afforded opportunities of 
striking description. And Cymon was formerly a tale of such . 
reputation, that, at the revival of letters, it was translated into Latin 
by one of the Beroalds. 

Whatever subjects empk>yed his pen, he was still improving 
our measures, and embellishing our language. 

In this volume are interspersed some short original poems^ 
which, with hb prologues, epilogues, and songs, may be com. 
pirised in Congreve's remark, that even those, if he had written 
nothing else, would have entitled him to the praise of excellence 
in his kind. . 

One composition must however be distingmshed. The Ode 
for St, CeciHa*8 Day^ perhaps the last effort of his poetxy, has 
been always considered as exhibiting the highest flight of fancy, 
and the exactest nicety of art This is allowed to stand without 
a rival. If indeed there is any excellence beyond it, in some 
other of Dryden's works that excellence must be found. Com- 
pared with the Ode on KiUegrew^ it may be pronounced perhaps 
superior on the whole, but without any single part equal to the 
first stanza of the other. 

It is said to have cost Dryden a fortnight's labour ; but it does 
not want its negligences ; some .of the lines are without corres- 
pondent rhymes ; a defect, which I never detected but after an 
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aequuntance of many years, and which the enthusiasm of the 
writer might hinder him from perceiving. 

His last stanza has less emotion than the former ; but is not 
less elegant in the diction. The conclusion is vicious ; the mu- 
sic of Timotheii8y which raised a mortal to the skiesy had only « 
metaphorical power ; that of Cecilia^ which drew an angel down^ 
had a real effect ; the crown,^therefore, could not reasonably be 
divided. 

In a general survey of Dryden's labours, he appears to have m 
mind very comprehensive by nature, and much enriched with 
acquired knowledge. His compositions are the effects of a vig- 
orous genius operating upon large materials. 

The power that predominated in his intellectual operationSf 
s was rather strong reason than quick sensibility. Upon all occa* 
sions that were presented, he studied rather than felt, and pro* 
duced sentiments not such as nature enforces, but meditation 
supplies. With the simple and elemental passions, as they^pring^ 
separate in the mihd, he seems not much acquainted ; and sel- 
dom describes them but as they are complicated by the various 
relations of society, and confused in the tumults and agitations 
of life. 

What he says of love may contribute to the explanation of his 
chariicter. 

Love Tarious minds does Tariously inspire ; 
It stirs in gentle 1x)soms gentle fire. 
Like that of incense on the altar laid \ 
£ut raging flames tempeatuoos souls invade i 
A fire -which every windy passion blows^ 
With pride it mounts^ or -with revenge it glows. 

Diyden's was not one of the gentle bosoms ; love, as it subsists 
in itselff with no tendency but to the person loved, and wishing 
CHily for correspondent kindness ; such love as shuts out all other 
interest ; the love of the golden age, was too soft and subtle to 
put his faculties in motion. He hardly conceived it but in its 
turbulent effervescence with some other desires ; when it was 
inflamed by rivalry, or obstructed by difficulties ; when it invig- 
orated ambition, or exasperated revenge. 

He is therefore, with all his variety of excellence, not often 
pathetic ; and had so Bttle sensibility of the power of effusions 
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purely natural, that he did not esteem them in others ; simplic- 
ity gave him no pleasure ; and for the first part of his life he 
looked on Otway with contempt, though at last, indeed very late, 
he confessed that in his play there was naturcj which is the c/dtf 
beauty. 

We do not always know our own motives. I am not certaisi 
whether it was not rather the difficulty which he found in exhib- 
iting the genuine operations of the heart, than a servile sid^mis- 
uon to an, injudicious audience, that filled his plays with false 
magnificence. It was necessary to fix attention ; and the mind 
can be captivated only by recollection, or by curiosity ; by reviv* 
ing natural sentiments, or impressing new appearances of things ; 
sentences were readier at his call than images ; he could mors^ 
easily fill the ear with some splendid novelty, thioi awaken those 
ideas that slumber in the heart* 

The fevourite exercise of his mind was ratiocination ; and^ 
that argument nught not be too soon at an end, he de%hted ts 
talk of liberty and necessity, destiny and contingence ; these he 
discusses in the language of the school with so much profiuMfii^y 
that the terms which he uses are not always understood. It is 
indeed learning, but learning out of place. 

When once he had engaged himself in disputation, thoughts 
flowed in on either side ; he was now no longer at a loss ; he 
had always objections and solutions at command; ^'verbaque 
provisam rem ;** gave him matter for his verse, and he finds 
without difficulty verse for his matter. 

In comedy, for which he professes himself not naturally qual- 
ified, the mirth which he excites will perhaps not be' found so 
much to arise from any original humour, or peculiarity of char- 
acter nicely distinguished and diligentiy pursued, as from inci- 
dents and circumstances, artifices and surprises ; from jests of 
action rather than of sentiment. What he had of humorous or 
passionate, he seems to have had not from nature, but from other 
poets ; if not always as a plagiary, at least as an imitator. 

Next to, argument, his delight was in wild and daring sallies 
of sentiment, in the irregular and eccentric violence of wit. He 
delighted to tread upon the brink of meaning, where l^ht and 
darkness begin to mingle ; to approach the predpice of absup- 
dity, and hover over the abyss of unideal vacancy. This incline 
tion sometimes produced nonsense, which he knew ; m^ 
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Jf ore twUyy^ mm^ and flj a loTer^t paee» 

X^eaTe weekt and months behind thee in thj raae* 

Amamel fliea 
To g^nard thee from the demons of the air ; 
My flaming sword ahOTe them to display^ 
All keen^ and ground upon the edge of daj. 

And sometimes it issued m absurdides, of which perhi^s lie wiu| 
not conscious* 

Then we upon our orVs last verge shall go. 

And see the oeean leaning^ on the sky ; 
From thence our rolling neighbours we shall know^ 

And on the lunar world securely pry. 

These Hnes have no meaning ; but may we not say^ in imita- 
tkm of Cowley on another hocik^ 

'Tis so like eerue, 'twill serve the turn as wbU ? 

This endeavour after the grand and the neW) produced maay 
sentiments ^iher great or bulky, and many images either just 
«r splendid. 



I am as free as Nature first made man, 
£re the base laws of ^rritude began* 
When wild in woods the noble savage ran. 



} 



.—'Tis but because the living death ne'er knev^ 
They fear to prove it as a thing that's new ; 
ILiet me th' experiment before you try, 
I'U show you first how easy 'tis to die. 

.—There with a forest of their darts he strove. 
And stood like CapaneUB defying Jove ; 
' With his broad sword the boldest beating down. 

While Fate grew pale lest he should win the towB;^ 
And tum'd tke iron leaves of his dark book 
To make new dooms, or mend what it mistook. 

.—I beg no pity for this mouldering clay ; 

For if you give it burial, there it takes 
^' Posaeaaion of your earth ; 

If burnt, and scattered in the air, the winds 
4 That strew my dust diffuse my royal^, ■ 

And spread me o'er your clime ; for where one atom 

Of mine shall light, know there Sebastian reigns. 

i 

jlf these quotations the two first m^ be allowed to be gceai^the 
^ latter only tumid. 
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Of such selection there is no end. I will add only a few more 
passages j of which the first, though it may not perhaps be quite 
clear b prose, is not too obscure for poetry, as the meaning thai 
it has is noble. 

No, there is a necessity in fate* 
Why still the brave bold man is fortunate ; 
He keeps his object ever full in sight ; ' 

And that assurance holds him firm and right $ 
True, 'tis a narrow way that leads to bliss. 
But right before there is no precipice ; 
Fear makes men look aside, and so their footing miss. 

Of the images which the two following citations afford, the 
first is elegant, the second magnificent ; whether either be just, 
let the reader judge. 

What precious drops are these. 
Which silently each other's track pursue. 
Bright as young diamonds in their infant dew ! ' 

■ R esign your castle 
•—Enter, brave sir ; for, when you speak the word. 
The gates shall open of their own accord ; 
The genius of the place its lord, shall meet. 
And bow his towery forehead at your feet. 

These bursts of extravagance Dryden calls the « Dalilahs" of 
the theatre ; and owns that many noisy lines of Maximin and 
Almanzor call out for vengeance upon him ; « but I knew,** sayi 
he, "that they were bad enough to please, even when I wrote 
them." There is surely reason to suspect that he pleased him-' 
self as well as his audience ; and that these, like the harlots of 
other men, had his love, though not his approbaticm. 

He had sometimes faults of a less generous and splendid kiniJi* 
He makes, like almost all other poets, very frequent use of my- 
thology, and sometimes connects religion and fable too closely " 
without distinction. 

He descends to display his knowledge with pedantic ostenta- 
tion ; as when, in translatuig Virgil, he says, « tack to the hff- ' 
board;" and " veer starboard ;" and talks, in another work, of. 
'' virtue spooming before the wbd." His vanity now and then 
Ibetrays his ignorance. ! 

They nature's king through nature's optics view'd ; 
Hevers'd they yiewM him lessen'd to their eyes. 
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tfaicm in the lait rank of beauties ; perhaps, only last in order, 
because they are the last product of the design, of the dis* 
position or connecticm of its parts ; of the characters, of the 
manners tfi those characters, and of the tlioaghm proceeding^ 
from those manners. Rapin's words are remarl^ble ; ^ *Tis jiot 
the admirable intrigue, the surprising events, and extraordinary 
incidents, that nudce the beauty of a tragedy ; 'tis the discourses^ 
wlien tiiey are natural and passionate ; so are Shakespeare's/ 

^ The parts of a poem, tragic or heroic, are, 

« 1. The &ble itself. 

^ 3. The order or manner of its contrivcoice, in relation of the 
parts to the whole. 

^ 3. The manners, or decency of the characters, in speaking 
or actuig what is proper for them^ and proper to be shown by the 
ptoet. 

<^ 4. The thoughts which .express the manners. 

^ 5. The words which express those thoughts. 

^ In the last of these Homer excels Virgil ; Virgil ^1 other 
aacieiit poets \ and Shakespeare all modem poets. 

^ For the second of these, the order ; the meaning is, that a 
i^le ought to have a beginning, middle, and an end, all just and 
natural ; so that that part, e. g. which is the middle, coukl not 
naturally be the beginning or end, and so of the rest ; all depend' 
on one another, Wkt the links of a curious chain. If terror imd 
pity are only to be raised, certainly this author follows Aristotle's 
rules, and Sophocles' and Eurijndes' example ; but joy may be 
raised too, and that doubly, either by seeing a wicked man ptm<» 
ished, oi; a good man at last fortunate ; or perhaps indignation, 
to aee wickedness prosperous, and goodness depressed ; both 
these may be profital^ to the end of tragedy, reformation oT 
manners ; but the last improperly, only as it begets pity in the 
smdienee ; though Aristotle, I confess, places tragedies of this 
kind in the second form. 

<' He who undertakes to answer this excellent critic of Mr. 
Ry mer, in behalf of our English poets against the Greek, ought 
to do it in this manner ; either by yielding to him the greatest 
part of what he contends for, which consists in this, that the 
mjMou <*• ^* the design and conduct of it, is mac^ conducing in i^ 
Greeks to those ends of tragedy, which Arisfotteand he proposei 
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ing with himself ; but, while there was no name above hb owi^ 
was willing to enjoy fame cm the easiest terms. 

He was no lover of labour. What he thought iufficient^ he 
did not stop to make better ; and allowed himself to leave many 
parts unfinished) in confidence that the good lines would overbal- 
ance the bad. What he had once written, he dismissed from 
his thoughts ; and I believe there is no example to be found d 
^ any correction or improvement made by him after publicatLoo. ' 
The hastiness of his productions might be the effect of necessi^ ; 
but his subsequent neglect could hardly have any other cause 
than impatience of study. 

What can be said of his versification^ will be little more thana \ 
dilatation of the praise given it by Pope. 



Waller was smooth ; but Drydea taught to join 
The Yarying verse, the full resounding line. 
The long majestic march, and energy diyine. 



} 



Some improvements had been already made in Ekigtish num« 
bers; but the fiili force of our language was not yet felt; the 
verse that was smooth was commonly feeble. If Cowley had 
sometimes a finished line, he had it by chance. Dryden knew 
how to choose the flowing and the sonorous words ; to vary the 
pauses, and adu^t the accents ; to diversify the cadence^ and yet 
preserve the snK>othness of his metre. 

Of triplets and alexandrines, though he did not introduce the 
use, he established it. The triplet has long subsisted among us* 
Dryden seems not to have traced it higher than to Chapman's 
Homer ; but it is to be found in Phaer's Virgil, written in the 
reign of Mary ; and in Hairs Satires, published five years Vefi)ie 
the death of EUzabeth. 

The alexandrine was, I believe, first used by Spenser, for the 
isake of closing his stanza with a fuller sound. We had a longer 
measure of fourteen syllables, into which the MnM was tranS'j 
fated by Phaer, and other works of the ancients by other writeiSfj 
of which Chapman's Iliad was, I believe, the last. 

The two first lines of Phaer's third i&neid will exempBfy 
measure. 

When Asia's state iras oyerthrown, and Priam's kingdom eliMit* 
iMl jluiUles^ bj the power of gods aboYC was rooted oat* 
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Ab tfaeaeliaes had their hrwtkf or c^mruj always at the dghtb 
syllable^ it was 4iaugbty in. time) fcommodious to diride them; 
and quattains of Unes^Altemately^conststing of eight and six syllar 
l>te8).make the most soft and pleasing of our lyric measures ; as^ 

Belentless time, destroying power, 
*" Whieh Btone and brass ojbey. 

Who giv'st to ev'ry flying l^onr 
To work ^ome new deoay. 

Jatk the akxan^ine, when its power was once felt, some poems, 
as Drayton's Polyoi&im^ were wholly written ; and sometimes 
the measures of twelve and fourteen syllables were bterchanged 
with one another. Cowley was the first that insehed the alex- 
andrine at pleasure among the heroic lines of ten syllables, and 
from him Dryden professes to have adopted it. 

The triplet and alexandrine are not universally approved. 
Swift always censured them, and wrote some lines to ridicule 
them. In examining their propriety, it is to be considered that 
the essence of verse is regularity, and its ornament is variety. 
To write verse, is to dispose syllables and sounds harmonically 
by some known axid setded rule ; a rule however lax enough to 
substitute similitude for identity, to admit change without breach 
€f oi^r, and to relieve the ear without disappointing it. Thus 
a liadn hexameter is formed from dactyls and spondees differ- 
ently comlMined ; the English heroic SLdmits of acute or grave 
syllables variously disposed. The Latin never deviates into seven 
feet, or exceeds the number of seventeen syllables ; but the 
Elnglish alexandrine breaks the lawful bounds, and surprises the 
reader with two syllables more than he expected 

Xhe effect of the triplet is the satne ; the ear has been accus- 
tomed to expect a new rhyme in every couplet ; but is on a 
^Hidden surprised with three rhymes together, to whkh the read- 
er could not accommodate his voice, dd he not obtain nodce of 
the change from the braces of the margins. Surely there is 
-something unskilful in the necessity of siich mechanical direction^ 
OoDsidering the metrical art simply as a science, and conse- 
qaently excluding all casualty, we must allow that triplets and 
alexandrines^ inserted by caprice, are interruptions of that con- 
-staney to which science aspires. And though the variety which 
X. 40 * 
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theyprodQce may very justly be desired, yetytoinakeoiirpoetrf 
exact, there ought to be some stated mode of admittiiig them. 

But till some such regulation dtn be formed, I wish them still 
to be retained in their present state. They are sometimes 
grateful to the reader, and sometimes convenient to the poet. 
Penton was of opinion that Dryden was too liberal, and Pope too 
sparing b their use. 

The rh3rmes of Dryden are commonly just, and he yalued 
himself for his readiness in finding them ; but he is sometimes 
Open to objection. 

It is the common practice of our poets to end the second line 
with a weak or grave syllable. 

Together o'er the Alps methinks ▼€ fky, 
FiUM withideas of fair ItcU^. 

Dryden sometimes puts the weak rhyme in the first. 

Laa^by all the powers that favour tyranny. 
And all the standing army of the skj^ 

Sometimes he concludes a period or paragraph with the first 
line of a couplet, which, though the French seem to do it with- 
out irregularity, always displeases in English poetry. 

The alexandrine, though much his favourite, is not always 
very diligently fabricated by him. li. invariably requires a break 
at the sixth syllable ; a rule which the modem French poets 
never violate, but which Dryden sometimes neglected. 

And with paternal thunder Tindicates his throne. 

Of Dryden's works it was ssdd by Pope, that ^< he could select 
from them better specimens of every mode of poetry than any 
other, English writer could simply.** Perhaps no nation ever 
produced a writer that enriched his language with such a variety 
of models. To him we owe the Improvement, perhaps the 
completion of our metre, the refinement of our language, aod 
much of the correctness of our sentiments. By him we were 
taught ^ sapere and fari," to think naturally and express fordbly* 
Though Davies has reasoned in rhyme before him, it may be 
perhaps maintained that he wa$ the first who joined argument 
with poetry. He showed us the ttrue bounds of a translator's lib- 
erty. What was said of Rokne, adorned by Augustus, may be ^ 
plied by an easy metaphor to English poetry embellished df 
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Biydeoy^laterhiatn invenity marmoream retiquit/' He foand 
it brick) and he left it marble. 

The invocation before the Georgics is here inserted from Mr. 
Milboume's version, that, according to his o^vn proposal, his 
Verses may be compared mth those which he censures. 

M^hat makes the richest tilth, beneath what signs 
To plough, and when to match your elm* and vines ; 
What care with flocks, and what with herds agrees, 
And all the management of frugal bees / 
1 sing, Mssoei^as ! Ye immensely clear. 
Vast orbs of light, which guide the rolling year ! 
Bacchus, and mother Ceres, if by you 
We fiitt'ning com for hungry mast pursue. 
If, taught by yon, we first the cluster prest. 
And thiii cold streams with sprightly juice refresht ; 
Ye f axons, the present numens of the field. 
Wood nymphs and fawns, your kind assistance jrield ; 
Your gifts I sing ; and thou, at whose fear'd stroke 
From rending earth the fiery courser broke. 
Great JVeptune, O assist my artful song ! 
And thou to whom the woods and groves belong, 
Whose snowy heifers on her flow'ry plains 
In mighty herds the Ccean Isle maintains ! 
Pan, happy shepherd, if thy cares divine. 
E'er to improve Uiy Menalus iodine. 
Leave thy Lycaan vfood and naHve grove. 
And with thy lucky smiles our M'ork approve ; 
Be Pallas too, sweet oil's inventor, kind ; 
And he who first the crooked plough design'd ! 
Sylvanus, god of all the woods, appear. 
Whose hands a new drawn tender cypress bear ! 
Ye gods and goddesses, who e'er with love 
Would guard our pastures, and our fields improve ; 
Ye, who new plants from unsown lands supply. 
And With condensing elouds obscure the sky. 
And drop them softly thence in fruitful showers ; 
Assist my enterprise, ye gentler powers ! 

And thou, great Cesar f though we know not yet 
Among what gods thou'lt fix thy lofty seat ; 
Whpther thou'lt be the kind tutelar god 
Of thy own Rome, or with thy awful nod 
Guide the vast world, while thy great hand shall bear 
The fruits and seasons of the turning year. 
And tliy bright brows thy mother's myrtles M-ear ; 
Whether thou'lt all the boundless ocean sway, . 
A.nd seamen only to thyself shall pray ; 
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Thuk, the £u4bett iaUnd, kneel to tilee^ 
And, that tbou mny'st her son by marriage he, 
Tetfofi will for the happy purchase yield 
To make a dowry of her vat'ry field ; 
Whether thon'lt add to heaven a brighter sign, 
And o'Ar the tummer ntontha serenely shine ; 
Where between Cancer and JErigone, 
There yet remains a tpaeioos room for thee ; 
Where the hot Scorpion too his arm declines. 
And more to thee than half his arch resigns ; 
Whate'er thoult be ; for sure the realms below 
Ko just pretenee to thy coinmand^ can show ; 
No such ambition sways thy vast desires. 
Though Greece her own Eh/nan Fields admires^ 
And now, at last, contented JProserpine, 
Can all her mother's earnest prayers decline. , 
Whate'er thou'lt be, O guide our gentle course. 
And with thy smiles our bold attempts enforce ; 
With me th' unknowing rustics' wants reliere, 
And, though on earth, our sacred vows receive ! 

Mr. Dryden, having received from Rymer his Remarks on the 
Tragedies of the last Age^ wrote observations on the blank leaves ; 
which, having been in the possesion of Mr. Garrick, are by bis 
favour communicated to the public, that no particle of Dryden 
may be lost. 

** That we may the less wonder why pity and terror are not now 
the only springs on which our tragedies move, and that Shake- 
speare may be more excused, Rapin confesses that the French 
tragedies now all run on the tendre ; and gives the reason, be- 
eause love is the passion which most predominates in our souls, 
and that therefore the passions represented become insipid, unless 
they are conformable to the thoughts of the audience. But it is 
to be concluded, that this passion works not now amongst the 
French so strongly as the other two did among the ancients. 
Among us, who have a stronger genius for writing, the opera- 
tions from the writing are much stronger ; for the raising of 
Shakespeare's passions is more from the excellency of the words 
and thoughts, than the justness of the occasion ; and, if he has 
been able to pick single occasions, he has never founded the 
whole reasonably ; yet, by the genius of poetry in writing, he 
has succeedjed. 

^ Rapin attributes more to the dictio^ that is, to the words and 
discourse of a tragedy, than Aristotle has done^ who places 



them in the last rank of beauties $ perhaps, onty last in order, 
because they are the last product of the design, of the dis* 
position or connection of its parts ; of the characters, of the 
manners pf those characters, and of the thoughts proceeding 
from those manners. Rapin's words are remarkable ; < "Hs jiot 
the admirable intrigue, the surprising events, and extraoitfinary 
incidents, that make the beauty of a tragedy ; 'tis the discourses^ 
when they are natural and passionate ; so are Shakespeare's.* 

« The parts of a poem, tragic or heroic, are, 

« 1. The &ble itself. 

^ 2. The order or manner of its contrivance, in relation of the 
parts to the whole. 

^ 3. The manners, or decency of the characters, in speaking 
or acting what is proper for them, and proper to be shown by the 
pfoet. 

*^ 4. The thoughts which .express the manners. 

^ 5. The words which express those thou^ts. 

^ In the last of these Homer excels Virgil ; Virgil all other 
ancient poets ) and Shakespeare all modem poets. 

^ For the second of these, the order ; the meaning is, that a 
&ble ought to have a beginning, middle, and an end, aAl just and 
nataral ; so that that part, e. g. which is the middle, eouki not 
naturally be the beginning or end, and so of the rest ; all depend' 
on one another, like the links of a curious chain. If terror and 
pity are only to be raised, certainly this author follows Aristotle's 
rules, and Sophocles' and Euripides' example ; but joy may be 
raised too, and that doubly^ either by seeing a wicked man pun-^ 
ished, oi; a good man at last fortunate ; or perhaps indignation, 
to aee wickedness prosperous, and goodness depressed ; both 
these may be profitable to the end of tragedy, reformatvm oT 
manners ; but the kst improperly, only as it begets pity in the 
audience ; though Aristotle, I confess, places tragedie& of this 
kind in the second form. 

<^ He who undertakes to answer this excellent critic of Mr. 
Rymer, in behalf of our English poets against the Greek, ought 
to do it in this manner ; either by yieldhig to him the greatest 
part of what he contends for, which consists in this, that the 
juMot^i' ^. the design and conduct of it, is m«H*e conducing in t3»e 
Greeks to those ends of tragedy, which Aiisiotleatid he propose) 
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Damely» to cause terror and pitf ; yet the granting this does not 
set the Greeks above the English poets. 

^ But the answerer ought to prove two things ; firsty that the 
&ble is not the greatest masterpiece of a tragedy, though it be 
the foundation of it. 

. ^ Seccmdly, that other ends as suitaUe to the nature of tragedy 
may be found in the Engtish, which were not in the Greek. 

^* Anstotie places the fable first ; not quoad digmtatem^ aed 
guoadJundamentum;hr a fable, never so movingly contrived to 
those ends of his, pity and terror, will operate nothing on our 
affections, except the characters, manners, thoughts, and words 
are suitable. 

^ So that it remains lor Mr. Rymer to prove, that in all those» 
or the greatest part of them, we are inferior to Sophocles and 
Euiipides ; and this he has offered at, in some measure ; but, I 
think, a tittle partially to the ancients. 

" For the &ble itself, 'tis in tlie English more adorned widi 
episodes, and larger than in the Greek poets ; consequently more 
diverting. For, if the action be but one, and that plain, withoitt 
any countertum of design or episode, f. e. underplot, how can it 
be so pleasing as the English, which have both underplot and a 
turned design, which keeps the audience in expectation of the 
catastrophe ? whereas in the Greek poets we see through the 
whole design at first. 

'^ For the characters, they are neither so many nor so various 
in Sophocles and Euripides, as in Shakespeare and Fletcher ; 
only they are more adapted to those ends of tragedy which Ar* 
istotle commends to us', pity and terror. 

<' The manners flow from the characters, and consequetitly 
must partake of their advantages and disadvantages. 

^ The thoughts and words, which are the fourth and fifth beau- 
ties of tragedy, are certainly more noble and more poetical id 
the English than in the Greek, which must be proved by com- 
paring them somewhat more equitably thkn Mr. Rymer has 
done. 

<< After all, we need not yield that the English way is less con- 
ducing to move pity and terror, because they often show virtue 
oppressed and vice punished ; where they do not both, or either, 
they are not to be defended* 
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^ And if we stioiild grant tbat the Greeks pei&fmed this bet- 
ter, perhi^ it may admit of dbpute, whether pity and terror are 
either the prime, or at least the only ends of tragedy. 

^' 'Tis not enough that Aristotle has said so ; for Aristotle 
drew his models of tragedy from Sophocles and Eutipides ; and 
if he had seen ours, might have changed his mind. And chiefly 
we have to say, what I hinted on pity and terror, in the last par- 
agraph save one, that the punishment of vice and reward of vir- 
tue, are the most adequate ends of tragedy, because most conduc- 
ing to good example of life. Now pit5^f4s not so ea^y raised 
for a crisninal, and the ancient tragedy always represents its chief 
person such, as it is for an innocent man ; and the suffering of 
innocence, and punishment of the oflender, isof the nature of 
English tragedy ; conlrarily, mi the Greek, innocence is unhappy 
often, mid the offender escapes. . Then we are not touched with 
the sufferings of any sort of men so much as of lovers ; and this 
Was almost unknown to the andents ; so that they neither ad- 
ministered poetical justice, of which Mr. Rymer boasts, so well 
as we ; neither knew they the best common place of pity, which 

islo^e. 

<> He tiieref<Hre unjustly blamesus for not building on what the 
ancients l^ft us ; for it seems, upon connderaticm of the premi- 
ses, tbat we have wholly finished what they began. 

<< My judgment on this piece is this; that it is extremely 
ieained, but that the author of it is better read in the Greek than 
in the Bngli^ poets ; that all writers ought to study this critic, 
as the best aecoUnt I have ever seen of the ancients ; that the 
model of tragedy, he has here given, is excellent, and extremely 
Correct ; but that it is not the only model of all tragedy, because 
it is loo much circumscribed in {dot, characters, &c. and lastly, 
^t we may be taught here ju^y to admire and imitate the an- 
cients, without giving them the preference with this author, in 
prejudice to our own country. 

^ Want of method in this excellent treatise makes the thoughts 
of the author sometknes obscure. 

^ His meaning, that pity and terror are to be moved, is, that 
thiiy are to be moved as the means conducing to the ends of 
trwedj) which are pleasure and instruction. 
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ing with himself; but, while there was no name above Hb owi^ ' 
was willing to enjoy £eime cm the easiest terms. 

He was no lover of labour. What he thought sufficient^ he 
did not stop to make better ; and allowed himself to leave mai^ 
parts unfinished, in confidence that the good lines would overbal- 
ance the bad. What he had once written, he dismissed firom 
his thoughts ; and I believe there is no example to be found of 
any correction or improvement made by him after publicatioD. 
The hastiness of his productions might be the effect of necessi^ ; 
but his subsequent neglect could hardly have any other cause 
than impatience of study. 

What can be said of his verification) will be little mcHe than t \ 
dilatation of the praise given it by Pope. 



Waller was ■mooth ; bat Drydea taught to jmn 
The Taryiog verse, the full resoundiag line. 
The long majestic march, and energy diyine. 
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Some improvements had been already made in English num- 
bers ; but the full force of our language was not yet felt ; the 
verse that was smooth was commonly feeble. If Cowley bad 
sometimes a finished line, he had it by chance. Dryden knew 
how to choose the flowing and the sonorous words ; to vary the 
pauses, and aduaust the accents ; to diversify the cadence, and yet 
preserve the smoothness of his metre. 

Of triplets and alexandrines, though he did not introduce the 
use, he estabHshed it. The triplet has long sub^sted among us^ 
Dryden seems not to have traced it higher than to Chapman's 
Homer ; but it is to be found in Phaei^s Vlrg^, written in the 
reign of Mary ; and in Hall's Satires, published five years liefoie 
the death of EUzabeth. 

The alexandrine was, I believe, first used by Spenser, ibr the 
isake of closing his stanza with a fuller sound. We had a longer 
measure of fourteen syllables, into which the JEneid was t 
lated by Phaer, and other works of the ancients by other writeiSf{| 
of wluch Chapman's Iliad was, I believe, the last 

The two first lines of Phaer's third ^neid will exemplify 
measure. 

When Ada's state vas oTerthrown* and Priam's fcuigdoni alosf* 
JtU^goittlessy bjr the power of gods above was rooted oat* 
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Uatfr h^d their broftky ot c^fmruf always at tSie dgl 
syllable^ it was Jthought, intime) jcommodious to divide thei 
and quatnina of lines» Alteraately^cQiisistiDg of eight and six syl 
Uesy^inake the most soft and pleasing of our lyric measnres ; ; 

Relentless time, dettrojing power, 
*' Whieh stone and brass obey. 

Who giv'st to ev'ry flying l^our 
To work ^ome new decay. 

hk the alexandrine, when its power was once felt, some poen 
as Drayton's PolyolHon^ were wholly written ; and sometitn 
the measures of twelve and fourteen syllables were interchang< 
with one another. Cowley was the first that inserted the ale 
andrine at pleasure am<H^ the herac lines of ten syllables, a] 
from him Dryden professes to have adopted it. 

The triplet and alexandrine are not universally approve 
Swift always censured them, and wrote some lines to ridicu 
them. In examining their propriety, it is to be considered tl 
the essence of verse is regularity, and its ornament is variet 
To write verse, is to dispose syllables and sounds harmonica] 
by some known and settled rule ; a rule however lax enough 
substitute similitude for identity, to admit change without breai 
of ohler, and to relieve the ear without disappobting it. Th 
a Latin hexameter is formed from dactyls and spondees .diffc 
ently combined ; the English heroic admits of acute or gra 
syllables variously disposed. The Latin never deviates into sevt 
feet, or exceeds the number of seventeen syllables; but tl 
English alexandrine breaks the lawful bounds, and surprises tl 
reader with two syllables more than he expected. 

The effect of the triplet is the same ; the ear has been accii 
tomed to expect a new rhyme in every couplet ; but is on 
sudden surprised with three rhymes together, to which therea 
«r could not accommodate his voice, doA he not obtain notice 
the change from the braces of the margins. Surely there 
•something unskilful in the necessity of such mechanical directio 

Considering the metrical art siniply as a science, and cons 

quently excluding all casualty, we must allow that triplets ai 

^dexandrines) inserted by caprice, are interruptions of that co 

stancy to which science asfHres. And though the variety whl( 

- rofi. I. 40 * 
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naaing theae two pamos ; aDd^mippoBe ^m ever to iiavebecn 
excellcBCiy actedy yet acdoD on^adda gfaoa» vigour, aod mom 
fife upon the sti^e ; but cannot give it wholly where it is net 
first. But, secondly, I dare appeal to those who have never sees 
^em acted) if they liave not found these two paasions moved 
within them i and if the-g^eral vdce will carry it, Mr. Rymer*^ \ 
prejudice will take off his single teatisnow^. 

^< This, being matter of &ct, is reascmably to be estaUiahed by 
this appeal ; as, if one man says it is night, when the reat of the 
world conclude it to be day, there needs no fiuther argum^it 
against him that it is so. 

^ If he urge, that the general tai^ is depraved, his arguments 
to prove this can at best but evince that our poets look not the 
best way to ndse those pa8a<»s ; but experience proves i^ainst 
him, that those means which they have usedy have been success* 
&i), and have produced them. 

. ^ And one reason of that success is, in my oiunioQ, this; that 
Shakespeare and Fletcher have written to the genius of the age 
and nation in which they lived ; for though nature, as he objectSf 
is the same in all places, and reason too the same ; yet tl»B cli- 
mate, the age, the disposition of the pe<^e, to whom a^poet 
writes, may be so different, that what pleased the Greeks would 
not satisfy an English audience. 

^^ And if they proceeded upon a foundation of truer leaaoo to 
please the Athemans, th^ Shajcespeu'e and Fletcher to please 
the English, it onfy shows that the Athenians were a more judi* 
cious people ; but the poet's business isxertainly to please the 
audience. 

^< Whether our English audience have been pleased hitherto 
with acorns, as he calls it, or with bread, is the next question ; 
that is, whether the means which Shakespeare and Fletcher have 
used, in their plays, to raise those passions before named, be 
better i^pUed to the ends by^the Greek poeto than by them. 
And perhaps we shall not grant him this wholly ; let it be grant- 
ed that a writer i^ not to run down with the stream, or to please 
the people by their own usual methods, but rather to reform their 
judgments, it still remains to prove that our theatre needs this 
tDtid reformation. 
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<« The &idl% nvittdb he hMibiiod in their deogos aiemther 
mMy aggtanrted m vumy places than veasoniybly urged } and 
ea Wich mi^ be xetumed on the Greeks by one who were at 
vitty as himselE 

^ They destroy not) if they are granted, the finindadon of ttie 
ftbric ; only take away from theiieanty of the symmetry ; for ex- 
amine, the fitults in the character of the lung, in iUng and No-king* 
are net, as he oails them, such as render him detestable, but only 
iDqierfisclioiis which accompany human nature, and are &r the 
most part excused by the violence of his love ; so that they de- 
stroy not our foiy or concernment for 1dm ; this answer may be 
appfied to moEBt ^ his objectiocis of that kind. 

^ And Belle eommitdng many murders, when he is ans^rable 
but for one, is too severely arrsagned by htm ; for it adds to our 
horror and detestation of the criminal ; and poetic jusdce is not 
neglected neither ; for we stab him in our minds for every offence 
which he commits ; and the point, which the poet is td%ain on 
the audience, is not so much in the death of an offender as the 
laising an horror of his cnmes. 

<< That the criminal should neither be wholly guilty, nor wholly 
innocent, but so participating of both as to move both pity and 
terror, is certainly a good rule, but not peipetually to be observed; 
for, that were to make all ti'agedies too much alike ; which (^ 
lectien he forosaw, but has not fully answered. 

^ To conclude, therefore ; if the plays of the ancients are more 
correctly plotted, ours are more beaudfully written. And, if we 
can raise passions as higH on worse foundations, it shows our 
genius in tragedy is greater ; for, in all other parts of if, the Eng* 
lish havf? manifestly excelled them.*^ 
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The original of the Ibliowiiig letter is presenred iaHie fStfMf. 
at Lambeth) end was kindly impatted to the pitUie by the rm^ 
eread Dr. Vysc. / ? «-, 

. Copy of an original letter from John Dryden, Esq. to his sons 
in Italy, from a MS. in the Lambeth library^ marked Nd« 
933, p. 56. 
( Superscribed J 

*' Al illustrissimo Sig» 
" Carlo Dryden Camariere 
. « d'Honore A. S.^S. 

"In Roma. 
^rFranca per Mantoua. 

** Sept. the 3d. our style. 
" DEAR SONS, 

^ Being now at sir William Bowyer's in the country, I cannot 
write aLlarge, because I find myself somewhat indisposed with 
a cold, and am thick of hearing, rather worse than 1 was in town. 
I am glad to find, by your letter of July 26th. your style, that you 
are both in health \ but wonder you should thipk me so negli- 
gent as to forget to give you an account of the ship in which 
your parcel is to come. 1 have written to you two or three letters 
concerning it, which I have sent by safe hands, as I told you, and 
doubt not but you have them before this can arrive to you. Be- 
ing out of town, I have foi^tten the ship's name, which your 
mother will inquire, and put it into her letter, which is joined 
with mine. But the master's name I remember ; he is called 
Mr. Ralph Thorp ; the ship is bound to Leghorn, consigned to 
Mr. Peter and Mr. Thomas Ball, merchants. I am of your 
opinion, that by Tonson's means almost all our letters have 
miscarried for this last year. But, however, he has missed of 
his design in the dedication, though he had prepared the book 
fiir it ; for in every figure of JEneas he has caused liim to be 
drawn like king William, with a hooked nose. After my re<r 
turn to town, I intend to alter a play of sir Robert Howard's, 
written long «nce, and lately put into my hands ; 'tis called The 
Conquest of China by the Tartars. It will cost me six weeks 
study, with the probable benefit of an hundred pounds. In the 
mean dme I am writing a song for St. Cecilia's feast, who, you 
know, is the patroness of music This is troublesome, aodiwi 
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way beBefieiBi ; but I could nel deny the stewards of the feast, 
wiio came in a body to me to desire that kindness, one of theni 
beuig Mr. Bridgeman, whose parents are your mother's friends. 
I hope to send you thirty guineas between Michaelmas and 
Christmas, of which I will give you an account when I come to 
tovm. I remember the counsel you give me in your letter ; but 
dissemUing, thdugh lawful in some cases, is not my talent ; yet, 
for your sake, I will struggle with the plain openness of my na- 
ture, and keep in my just resentment against that degenerate 
order. In the mean dme, I flatter not myself with any manner 
of hopes> but do my duty, and suffer for God's sake ; bemg as- 
sured, before hand, never to be rewarded, though the times 
should alter. Toward the latter end of this month, September, 
Chai*les will begin to recover his perfect health, according to his 
nativity, which, casting it myself, I am sure is true, and all things 
hitherto have happened accordingly to the very time that I predict- 
ed them ; I hope at the same time to recover more health, accord- 
ing to my age. Remember me to poor Harry^ whose prayers 
I earnestly desire. My Virgil succeeds in the world beytmd ita 
desert or my expectation. You know the profits might have 
been more ; but neither my conscience nor my honour would 
suffer me to take them ; but I never can repent of my constancy:^ 
amce I am thoroughly persuaded of the justice of the cause for 
which I suffer. It has pleased God to raise up many friends to 
me among my enemies, though they who ought to have been 
my friends are negligent of me. I am called to dinner, and can-i 
IH>t go on ^ith this letter, which I desire you to excuse ; and an^ 

'< Your most affectionate father, 

" John Dhydbn/' 



SMITH^ 



Edmund smith is one of those lucky writers who have, 
^thout much labour, attained high reputation, and who are 
mentioned with reverence rather for the possesion than the 
exertion of uncommon abilities. 

Of his life little is known ; and that little claims no praise but 
what can be given to intellectual excellence seldom employed to 
any virtuous purpose. His character, as given by Mr. Oldis- 
worth with all the partiality of friendship, which is said by Dr. 
Burton, to show <^ what fine things one man of parts can say of 
another,'' and which, however, comprises great part of what can 
he known of Mr. Smith, it is better to transcribe at once, than to 
take by pieces. I shall subjoin such litde memorials aa accident 
has enabled me to collect 

^{r. Edmund Smith was the only son of an eminent mer- 
Ghant, one Mr. Neale, by a daughter of the famous baron Lech- 
mere. Some misfortunes of his father, which were soon foUow* 
«d by his death, were the occasion of the son's being left very 
young in the hands of a near relation, one who married Mr. 
Neale's sister, whose name was Smith. 

This gentleman and his lady treated him as their own childi 
and put bim to Westminster school under the care of Dr. Bus* 
by ; whence, after the loss of his faithful and generous guardian* 
whose name he assumed and retained; he was removed to Christ- 
church) in Oxford, and there by his aunt handsomely maintained 
tin her death ; after which he continued a member of that learn- 
ed and ingenious society till within five years of his own ; though, 
some tjme before his leaving Christchurch, he was sent for by 
his mother to Worcester, and owned and acknowledged as her 
legidmate son ; which had not been mendoned, but to wipe off the 
ai^rsions that were ignorantly cast by some on his lurth. It 
is to be remembered, for o^r author's honour, that, when at West- 
jninster election he stood a candidate for one of the universities. 
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he so ffignally disdnguished lumself bf his conspicuoiis perform- 
anceS) that there arose no small contention, between the repre« 
sentative electors of Trinity college in Cambridge and Christ- 
church in Oxon, which of those two ro3ral societies should adopt 
him as their own. But the electors of Trinity college haring 
the preference of choice that year, they resolutely elected him ; 
who yet, being invited at the same time to Christchurch', chose 
to accept of a studentship there. Mr. Smithes perfections, as 
well natural as acquired, seem to have been formed upon Hcrt* 
ace*s plan, who ^ays, in his " Art of Poetry/* 

" Ego Dec stadiam sine dmte yenft. 
Nee rude quid proalt video ingenium ; alterius aie 
Altera posett opem res, ft, coujarat amice." 

He was eiylowed by nature with all those excellent and neces- 
sary qualifications which are previous to the accomplishment of 
a great man. His memory was large and tenacious, yet by a 
curious felicity chiefly susceptible of the finest impressicms it re- 
ceived from the best authors he read, which it always preserved 
in their primitive strength and amiable order. 

He had a quickness of apprehension, and vivacity of under- 
standing, which easily took in and surmounted the most subtle 
and knotty parts of mathematics and metaphy^cs. His wit v^as 
prompt and flowing, yet solid and piercing ^ his taste delicate, his 
head clear, andhisway of expressing his thoughts perspicuous and , 
engaging. I shall say nothing of his person, which yet was so weH 
turned^ that no neglect of himself in his dress could render it disat- 
greeable ; insomuch that the fair sex, who observed and esteemed 
him, at once commended and reproved him by the name of the 
iandsome sloven. An eager but generous and noble emulation 
grew up with him ; which, as it were a rational sort of instinct) 
pushed him upon striving to excel in every art and science that 
could make him a credit to his college, and that college tiie ornament 
of the most learned and polite university ; and it was his happiness 
to have several contemporaries and fellow students who exercised 
and excited this virtue in themselves and others, thereby becoming 
so deservedly in favour with this age, and' so good a proof of its 
nice <i&sceniment. His judgment, naturally goorf, soon rip^ied 
into an exquisite fineness and dtstihguishing sagacity, wMch, 
as it was active and busy, so it was vigorous and manly, keeping 
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«[ven ptoes with a rich and strong ime^inatioiH always upon the , 
wkig, and never tired with aqiiring. Hence it was that, though 
. he writ as young as Cowleyi he had no puerilities ; and lus. 
earUest productions were so far fiom having any thing in thetn 
mean uaA triflings that, like the junior compositions of Mr* 
Stepneyy they may make grey authors bhish. There are many 
of his first .essays in oratoryf in epgraro, elegy, and epic, still 
handed about the maversity in manuscript, which show a mas- 
terly hand ; and, though qaiumed and injured by frequent trans* 
cribing, make their way into our most celebrated raiscellames, 
where they ^ine with uncommon lustre. Besides those verses 
in the Oxford books which he could not help setting his name 
to, several of his ccmipositions came abroad under other names, 
which his own singular modesty, and faithful silence, strove in 
vain to conceal. The Encaenia and public collections of the uni* ' 
versity upon state subjects were never in such esteem, either for 
elegy or congratulation, as when he contributed most largely 
to them ; and it was natural for those who knew his peculiar 
way of writing to turn to his share in the work, as by hr the ' 
most relishing part of the entertainment. As his parts were ex- 
traordinary, so he well knew how to improve them ; and not on-^ . 
ly to polish the diamond, but enchase it in the most solid and 
. durable metal. Though he was an academic the greatest part 
'.of his life, yet he contracted no sourness of temper, no spice of 
pedantry, no itch of disputation, or obstinate contention for the 
old or new philosophy, no assuming way of dictating to others, 
which are faults, though excusable, which some are insensibly 
led into, who are constrained to dwell long within the walls of a 
private college. His conversation was pleasant and instructive ; 
and what Horace said of Plotius, Varius, and Virgil, might jus^- ^ 
ly be applied to him. 

" Nil ego eoutulerim jucuDdo sanos Amico." 

Sat T. 1. 44. 

As correct a writer as he was in his most elaborate pieces, 
he read the works of others with candour, and reserved his 
greatest severity for his own compositions ; being readier to 
cherish and advance, than damp or depress a rising genius, and as 
patient of being excelled himself if any could excel him, as in- 
dustrious to exc^l others. 

v.ov, !• 42 
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'Twelve to be wished he had coniiiMKi hbnaelC to a pftrticolar 
profession who was capable of surpoMOg^ in any ; but, in tla% 
his want of application was in a great measure owkig to his want 
of due encouragement. 

' He passed through the exercises of the college and uniyersity 
with unusual applause ; and though he ofien suffered his friends 
to call him off from his retirements, and to lengthy out those 
jovial avocations, yet his return to his studies was so much the 
more passionate, and his intention upmi those refined pleasures of 
reading and thinking so vehement, to which his iacedous and un- 
bended intervals bore no proportion, that die habit grew upon 
him, and the series of meditation and reflecdon being kept up 
whole weeks together, he could better sort his ideas, and take 
in the sundry parts of a science at one view, without interruption 
w confusion. Some indeed of his acquaintance, who were pleased 
to distinguish between the wit and the scholar, extolled him alto- 
gether on the account of the first of these titles ; but others, who 
knew him better, could not forbear doing Jiiim justice as a prodigy 
in both kinds. He had signalized himself in the schools, as a phi- 
losopher and polemic of extensive knowledge and deep penetra- 
' tion ; and went through all the courses with a wise regai'd to the 
jdignity and importance of each science. I remember him in the 
divinity school responding and disputing with a perspicuous en- 
<^rgy> d ready exactness, and commanding force of argument, 
when Dr. Jane worthily presided in the chair ; whose conde* 
scending and disinterested commendation of him gave him such 
a reputation as silenced the envious malice of his enemies, who 
durst not c<H)tradict the approbation of so profound a master in 
theology. None of those self sufficient creatures, \^ho have eith- 
er trifled with philosophy, by attempting to ridicule it, or have 
encumbered it with novel terms, and burdensome explanations, 
understood its real weight and purity half so well as Mr. Smith. 
He was too discerning to allow of the character of unprofit- 
able, rugged, and abstruse, which some superficial sciolists, so 
very smooth and polite as to admit of no impression, either out 
of an unthinking indolence, or an ill grounded prejudice, had affix- 
ed to this sort of studies. He knew the thorny terms of philos- 
ophy served well to fence in the true doctrines of religion ; and 
looked upon school divinity as upon a rough but well wroug^ht 
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armour, which might at once adorn and defend theckigtian heroi 
a&d equip him for the con^t. 

Mr. Smith had a long and perfect intimacy with all the Greek 
and Latin classics ; with which he had carefully compared what- 
. 'ever was worth periling in the French) Sp^ishy and Italians to 
which languages he was no stranger^ and in .all the celebrated 
writers of his own counUy. But theni according to the curious 
observaticm of the late earl of Shaftesbury, he kept the poet in awe 
by re^lar criticism ; and, as it were, married the two arts for 
their' mutual support and improyement* There was not a tract 
(ITcredit, upon that subjecty which he had not diligently exan^inedj 
iirom Aristotle down to Hedetin and Bossu ; so tliat, having each 
rule constantl3rbefore hbn, he could carry the art through every 
poem, and at once p<»nt out the graces and deformities. By this 
means he seemed to read with a design to correct as well asim« - 
itate. 

Being thus preparied, he could not but taste every little deli* 
cacy that was set befi>re him ; though it was impossible for 
him at the sami5 time to be fed and nourished with any thing 
but what was substantial and lasting. He considered the an*: 
cients and modems not as parties or rivals for fame, but as ar» 
chitects upon one and the same plan, the art of poetry ; accord- 
iQg to which he judged, approved and blamed, without flatterjjr 
<>r detraction. If he did not always commend the compositiona " 
of others, it was not ill nature, which was not in his temper, but 
strict justice that would not let him call a few flowers set in 
ranks, a glib measure, and so many couplets, by the name o/ 
poetry ; he was of Ben Jonson's opinion, who could not admire^ 

' Verses as smooth and soft as cream, 
In which there was neither depth nor stream; 

And therefore, though his want of complaisance for some 
'fifin's overbearing vanity made him enemies, yet the better part 
^^ mankind were obliged by the freedom of his reflections. 

Hb Bodleian speech, though taken from a remote and im- 
perfect copy, hath shown the world how great a master he was 
of the Ciceronian eloquence, mixed with the conciseness and 
*orce of Demosthenes, the elegant and moving turns of Pliny, 
^^ the acute and wise reflections of Tacitus. 
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Since Tetnj^e and Roecomnuiiif nd man under$tood Horace 
better^ especially as to his happy dictioD} roNing numbersi beau- 
tiful imagery^ and allernate mixture of th^ soft and the sublime. 
Thb endeased Dr. Hannes's odes to him^.the finest gcfUQs jEpr * 
Latin lyric since the Augustine agp. Hb friend Mr. Philips's 
ode to Mr. St. John^ late lord Bolingbvoke, after the manner of ^ 
Horace's Lusory or AmatoriaD Odes, is certainly a masterpiece ; 
but Mr. Smith's Pocockius b o^the subttmer k]6d, thou^, Uke 
Waller's writings upon Oliver Cromwell it wants not the most 
delicate and surprising turns peculiar to, the person praised. I 
do not remember to have seen any thi^g like it In Dr.Bathurst,^ 
who had made some attempts this way with ap^liiuse. . E^ was'' 
an excellent judge of humanity ; and so good an histori^, tbatm 
&miliar discourse he would talk over 'the most, memorable fects 
in antiquity, the lives, actions, and characters, of celebrated mei^ 
irith amazing facility and accuracy. As. he had thoroughly read, 
sind digested Thuanus's works,' so he was able to copy 4ffter'him ^ 
and his talent in this kind was so well known and allowed^ thai. 
he had been singled out by some, great men to write a histcHy^^ . 
whkh it was fix* their interest tq h^ve done with the utmost art ' :m 
said dexterity. I shall not mention for what reasons this design^, 
was dropped, though they are very much to Mr. Smith'is honourl 
The truth is, and I speak it befoie living witnesses, whUst an' 
i^eeable company could fix him upon a subject of useful lit- 
erature, nobody shone to greater advantage ; he seemed to be- 
that Memmius whom Lucretius speaks of ; 

— ^aem tu, Bea, tempore in omni 
. Omnibas onuilun Toluisti exceUere rebus. 

Hb works are not many, and those scattered up and dk>wn m 
miscellanies and collections, being wrested from him by his 
friends with great difficulty and reluctance, , All of them togeth- 
er make but a small part of that much greater body which lies 
dispersed in the possession of numerous acquaintance ; and can- 
not perhaps be made entire, without great injustice to him, be- 
cause few of them had his last hand, and the transcriber was 
often obliged to take the liberties of a friend. His condolence 

* Dr. Ralph Batharst* vkoM lilb and Utenry rtnains wart pabUahed ia 
irsi, by Mr. Thomaa Warton.. C. 
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- for the de'ath of Mr. Philips is full of the noblest beauties, and 
. hath done justice to the ashes of that second Milton, whose writ- 

\ logs will last as long as the English language, generosity, and 

, valourl For him Mr. Smith had contracted a perfect friendship % 
a passion he tiras fnost susceptible o^ and whose laws he looked 

* . upon as sacred and inviolable. 

Every subject that passed under his pen had all the Ufe, pro* 
pordon, and embellishments bestowed on it, which an exquisite 
sk&l, a warm imagination, and a cool judgment, could posubly 

L bestow on it. The epic, lyric, elegiac, every sort of poetry he 
' touched upon, and he had touched upon a great variety, was rais- 

,^'tA to its proper height, and the differences between each of them 
observed with a judicious accuracy. We saw the old rules and 

''O^ew* beauties placed in admirable order by each other; and 

^ there was a predominant fancy and spirit of his own infused, su« 

. perior to what some draw off from the ancients, or from poeues 
here and there culled out of the modems, by a psdnful industry 
and servile imitation. His contrivances were adroit and magnif* 
icent ; his images lively and adequate ; his sentiments charm* 

^ ing* and majestic ; his expressions natural and bold; his num- 
bers yanous and sounding ; and that enamelled mixture of claa* 
acal wit, which, without redundance and affectadon, sparkled 
through his writings, and was no less pertinent and agreeable. 
His Phdtdra is a consummate tragedy, and the success of it 
was as great as the most sanguine expectations of his friends 
could promise or foresee. The number of nights, and the com- 
mon method of filling the house, are not always the surest marks 
of judging what encouragement a play meets with ; but the gen* 
' erosity of ail the persons of a refined taste about town was re« 
markable on this occasion ; and it must not be forgotten how 

' zealously Mr. Addison espoused his interest, with all the ele« 
gant judgment and difiVisive good nature for which that accom^ 
plished gentleman and author is so justly valued by mankind. 

> But as to Phadra^ she has certainly made a finer figure under 
Mr. Smith's conduct, upon the English stage, than either in 
Rome or Athens ; and if she excels the Greek and Latin Ph£r 
dra^ I need not say she surpasses the French one, though embel^ 
lished with whatever regular beauties and moving softness Racdne 
himself could give her. 
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No man had a juster notion of the difficulty oj composing than 
Mr. Smith ; and he sometimes would create greater difficul- 
tie's than he had reason to apprehend. Writing with ease, 
what, as Mr. Wycherley speaks, may be easily written, moved 
his indignation. When he was writing upon a subject, he 
would seriously consider what Demosthenes, Homer, Virgil',* 
or Horace, if alive, would say upon th^t occasion, which whetted 
him to exceed himself as well as others. Neveitheless, he 
could not or would not finish several subjects he underUx^ ; 
which may be imputed either to the briskness of his fancy, still 
hunting after new matter, or to an occasaonal indolence, which 
spleen and lassitude brought upon him, which, of all his foiUes, 
the world was least inclined to forgive. That this was not o^iHng 
to conceit and vanity, or a fulness of himself, afraihy which- has/ 
been imputed to no less meti than Shakespeare and Jonaon, is clear 
from hence ; because he left his works to the entire i&posal of 
his friends, whose most rigorous censures he even courted and 
solicited, submitting to their animadversions, and the freedom ^bef 
took with them, with an unreserved and prudent reugnation. 

I have seen sketches and rough dnuights of some poems 
he designed, set out analytically ; wherein the &ble, stnicturei 
and connection, the images, incidents, moral, episodes, and a 
^eat. variety of ornaments, were so finely laid out, so well fitted 
to the rules of art, and squared so exactly to the precedents of 
the ancients, that I have pften looked on these poetical elements 
with the same concern with which curious men are affected at 
. the sight of the most entertsdning remains and ruins of an an- 
tique figure or building. Those fragments of the learned, which 
some men have been so proud of their pains in collecting, are 
useless rarities, without form and without life, when compared 
with these embkyos, which wanted not ^irit enough to preserve 
them ; so that I cannot help thinking that if some of them were 
to come abroad, they would be as highly valued by the poets, as 
. the sketches of Julio and Titian are by the painters ; though 
there is nothing in them but a few outlines, as to the design and 
proportion. 

It must be confessed, that Mr. Smith had some defects in his 
conduct, which those are most apt to remember who could imi* 
tate him in nothmg else. His freedom vrith himself drew seTerer 
acknowledgments from him than all the malice he eyer provoked 
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was capable /of advancingi and he did not scruple to prt evien 
hb misfortunes the hard name of faults ; but, if the world had 
half his good nature, all the shady parts would be entirely struck 
out of his character. 

A man, who, under poverty, calamities, and disappointments 
could make so many friends, and those so truly valuable, must 
have just and noble ideas of the passion of .friendship) in the sue- 
cess of which consisted the greatest, if not the only, happiness of 
his life. He knew veiy well what was due to his birth, though 
fortune threw him short of it in every other circumstance of life* 
He avoided making any, though perhaps reasonable, complaints 
of her dbpensations, under which he had honour enough to be 
easy, without touching th^ favours she flung in his way when 
offered to him at the price of a more durable reputation. He took 
care to have no dealings with mankind in which he could not be 
just ; and he desired to be at no other expense in his pretensions 
than that of intrinsic merit, which was the only burden and re. 
proach he ever brought upon his fnends. He could say, as Hor- 
ace did of himself what I never yet saw translated. 

*'*TMeo sum pauper in «re." 

At his coming to town, no man was more surrounded by all 
those who really had or pretended to wit, or more courted by the 
great men who had then a power and opportunity of encouraging 
arts and sciences, and gave proofs of their fondness for the name 
of patron in many instances, which will ever be remembered to 
their glory. Mr. Smith's character grew upon his friends by 
intimacy, and outwent the strongest prepossessions which had 
been conceived in his favour. Whatever quarrel a few sour 
creatures, whose obscurity is their happiness, may possibly have 
with the age, yet amidst a studied neglect and total disuse of all 
those ceremonial attendances, fashionable equipments, and ex-. 
temal recommendations, which are thought necessary introductions 
into the grande monde^ this gentleman was so happiy as still to 
please ; fend 'whilst the rich, the gay, the noble, and honourable, 
saw how much he excelled in wit and learning, they easily for- 
gaye him all other differences. Hence it was that both his ac* 
quaintance and retirements were his own free choice. What 
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Mr. Prior obsenreft upon a very great character, was Unie of IuiB| 
that moat offdafauUa brought their excuse tdth them. 

Those who blamed him most, understood him least, it being 
the custom of the vulgar to charge an excess upon the most 
omni^aisaQt, and to form a ctiaracter by the morals of a few, who 
have sometimes spoiled an hour or two in good company. Where 
only fortune is wanting to make a great name, that single excep. 
ti(»i can never pass upon the best judges and most equitable ob- 
servers of mankind ; and when the time comes for the world to 
spare their pity,' we may justly enlarge our demands upon them 
for their admiration. 

Some few years before his death, he had engaged himself in sey- 
eral considerable undertakings ; in all which he had prepared the 
world to expect mighty things from him. I have seen about ten 
sheets of hb EngUsh Pindar^ which exceeded any thing of that 
kind I could ever hope for in our own language. He had drawn 
<nit the plan of a tragedy of the lady Jane Grey, and had gone 
through several scenes of it. But he could not well have be- 
queathed that work to better hands than where, I hear, it is at 
present lodged ; and the bare mention of two such names may 
justify the largest expectations, and is sufficient to make tiietowA 
an agreeable invitation. 

His greatest and noblest undertaking was Longinua. He had 
finished an entii^ translation of the Sublime^ which he sent to the 
reverend Mr. Richard Parker, a friend of his, late of MertoD 
college^ an exact critic in the Greek tongue, from whom it came 
to my hands. The French version of Monsieur Boileau, though 
truly valuable, was far short of it. He proposed a large addition 
to this work, of notes and observations of his own, with an entire 
system of the Art of Poetry, in three books, under the titles of 
thought J diction,^ Bnd^gure, I saw the last of these perfect* and 
in a fair copy, in which he showed prodigious judgment and 
reading ; and particularly had reformed the art of rhetoric, by re* 
ducing that vast and confused heap of terms, with which a long 
succession of pedants had encumbered the world, to a very nar- 
row compass, comprehending all that was useful and ornamental 
in poetry. Under each head and chapter, he intended to make 
remarks upon all the ancients and modems, the Greek, Latin, 
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English, French, Spanish, and Italian poets, md to note their 
several beauties and defects. 

What remains of his works is left, as I am infonned, in the 
hands of men of worth and judgment, who loved him. It cannot 
be supposed they would suppress any thing that was his, but out 
of respect to his memory, and for want of proper hands to finish 
Ivhat so great a genius had begun. 

Such is the declamation of Oldisworth, written while hb ad- 
miration was yet fresh, and his kindness warm ; and therefore 
such as, without any criminal purpose of deceiving, shows a 
strong desire to make the most of all favourable truth. I cannot 
much commend the performance. The praise is often indistinct, 
and the sentences are loaded with words of more pomp than use. 
There is little, however, that can be contradicted, even when a 
plainer tale comes to be toM. 



EDMUND NEALE, known by the name of Smith, was bom 
at Handley, the seat of the Lechmeres, in Worcestershu-e. The 
year of his Wrth is uncertain.* 

He was educated at Westminster. It is known to have been 
the practice of Dr. Busby to detam those youths long at school 
of whom he had formed the highest expectations. Smith took his 
master's degree on the 8th. of July, 1696; he therefore was 
probably admitted into the university in 1689, when we may 
suppose him twenty ye£U's old. 

His reputation for literature in his college was such as has been 
told ; but the indecency and licentiousness of his behaviour drew 
upon him, Dec. 24, 16^4, while he was yet only bachelor, a pub- 
Kc admonition, entered upon record, in order to his expulsion. 
Of tlus reproof the effect is not known. He was probably less 
notorious. At Oxford, as we all know, much will be forgiven to 
literary merit ; and of that he had exhibited sufficient evidence 
by his excellent ode on the death of the great orientalist, Dr. Po- 
cock, who died in 1691, and whose praise must have been writ- 
ten by Smith when he had been but two years in the university. 

* By his epitaph he appears to have been forty two years old when he died. 
He was consequently born in the year 1668. R. 
VOL. I. 43 
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This ode, which closed the second volume of the Musa Art' 
gUcana^ though perhaps some objections may be made to its 
Latinity, is by far tjie best lyric compodtion in that collection ; nor 
do I know where to find it equalled among the modem writers. 
It expresses, with great felicity, images not classical in clas^cal 
diction ; its digressions and returns have been deservedly recom- 
mended by Trapp as models for imitation. 

He had several imitations from Cowley. 

Testator hinc tot sermo coloribus 

Quot tu, Pocooki, dissimilis toi 
Orator eiFers, quot vicissim 
Te memores celebrare gaudent. - 

I will not commend the figure which makes the orator /iro- 
nounce the coloura^or give to colours memory and delight, I quote 
it, however, as an imitation of these lines; 

So many languages lie had in store. 

That only fame shaU speak of him in more. 

The simile by which an old man, retsuning the fire of his youth, 
is compared to JEXna flaming through the snow, which Smith 
has used with great pomp, is stolen from Cowley, however lifide 
worth the labour of conveyance. 

He proceeded to take his degree of master of arts, July 8, 
1 696. Of the exercises which he performed on that occadon, I 
have not heard any thing memorable. 

As his years advanced, he advanced in reputation ; for he con* 
tinued to cultivate his mmd, though he did not amend his irreg- 
ularities ; by which he gave so much offence, that, April 24, I700y 
the dean and chapter declared ^^ the place of Mr. Stmth void, he 
having been convicted of riotous behaviouV in the house oC Mr. 
Cole, an apothecary ; but it was referred to the dean when and 
upon what occasion the sentence should be put into execution.'* 

Thus tenderly was he treatedl' the governors of his college 
could hardly keep him, and yet wished that he would not fi)fcc 
them to drive him away. 

Some time afterward he assumed an appearance of detA,^ f % 
in his own phrase, he lohitened himself, baring a desire to oh in 
the censorship, an office of honour and some profit in the )1- 
lege ; but, when the election came, the preference was ^^ t» 
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Mr. Foulkes, bis jimior ; the same, I suppose, that joined with 
Freind in an edition of part of Demosthenes. The censor is 
a tutor ; and it was not thought proper to trust the superintend- 
ence of others to a man who took so little care of himself.' 

From this time Smith employed his malice and his wit against 
the dean, Dr. Aldrich, whom he considered as the opponent of 
his claim. Of his lampoon upon him, I once heard a single 
line too gross to be repeated. i 

But he was still a genius and a scholar, and Oxford was un- 
willing to lose him ; he was endured, with all his pranks and his 
"nces, two years longer ; but on Dec. 20, 1705, at th^ instance 
of all the canons, the sentence, declared five years before, was put 
into execution. 

The execution was, I believe, silent and tender ; for one of his 
friends, from whom I learned much of his life, appeared not to 
know it. 

He was now driven to London, where he associated himself 
with the whigs, whether because they were in power, or because 
the tones had expelled him, or because he was a whig by prin- 
ciple, may perhaps be doubted. He v^ras, however, caressed by 
men of great abilities, whatever were their party, and was sup- 
ported by the liberality of those who delighted in his conversa- 
tion. 

There was once a design, hinted at by Oldisworth, to have 
made him useful. One evening, as he was sitting with a friend 
at a tavern, he was called down by the waiter ; and, having staid 
some time below, came up thoughtful. After a pause, said he to 
his friend, "He that wanted me belbw was Addison, whose 
business was to tell me that a history of the revolution was 
intended, and to propose that I should undertake it. I said, 
* What shall I do with the character of lord Sunderland ?' and 
Addison immediately returned, ' When, Rag, were you drunk 
last ?* and went away." 

Cafitain Rag was a name which he got at Oxford by his neg- 
tigence of dress. 

This story I heard from the late Mr. Clark of Lincoln's inn, 
to whom it was told by the friend of Smith. 

Such scruples might debar him from some profitable em- 
ployments i but, SIS they could not deprive him of any real 
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esteem, they left him many friends ; and no man was ever better 
introduced to the theatre than he, who, in that violent conflict of 
parties, had a prologue and epilogue from the first wits on 
either side. 

But leaming and nature will now and then take different cours- 
es. His play pleased tlie critics, and the critics only. It was, 
as Addison has recorded, hardly heard the third night. Smith 
had indeed trusted entirely to his merit, had ensured no band of 
appiauders, nor used any artifice to force success, and found that 
naked excellence was not sufficient for its own suppoil* 

The play, however, was bought by Lintot, who advanced the 
price from fifty guineas, the current rate, to sixty ; and Halifax, 
the general patron, accepted the dedication. Smith's indolence 
kept him from writing the dedication till Lintot, after fiiiitless 
importunity, gave notice that he would publish the play without 
it. Now therefore it was written ; and Halifax expected the 
author with his book, and had prepared to reward him with a 
place of three hundred pounds a year. Smith, by pride or cap- 
rice, or indolence, or bashfulness, neglected to attend him, though 
doubtless warned and pressed by his' friends, and at last missed 
his reward by not gomg to solicit it. 

Addison has, in the Spectator, mentioned the neglect of 
Smith's tragedy as disgraceful to the nation, and imputes it to 
the fondness for operas then prevailing. The authority of Ad- 
dison is great ; yet the voice of the people, when to please the 
people is the purpose, deserves regard. In this question, L can- 
not but think the people in the right. The fable is mytholog- 
ical, a story which we kre accustomed to reject as false ; and the 
manners are so distant from our own, that we know them not 
from sympathy, but by study ; the ignorant do not understaiid the 
action ; the learned reject it as a schoolboy's tale ; incredubi^ 
odi. What I cannot for a moment believe, I cannot for a mo- 
ment behold with interest or anxiety. The sentiments thus re- 
mote from life are removed yet further by the diction, which is 
too luxuriant and splendid for dialogue, and envelopes the 
thoughts rather than displays them. It is a scholar's play, such 
as may please the reader rather than the spectator ; the work d 
a vigorous and elegant mind^ accustomed to please itself with its 
own conceptions, but of little acquamtance with the course d 
Ufe. 
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Dennis tells us, in one of. liis pieces, that he had once a de- ' 
sign to have written the tragedy of Ph^dra ; but was convinced 
that the action was too mythological. 

In 1709, a year after the exhibition of Phadra^ died John Phil- 
ips, the friend and fellow collegian of Smith, who on that occa- 
sion, wrote a poem, which justice must place among the best el- 
egies which our language can show, an elegant mixture of fond- 
ness and admiration, of dignity and softness. There are some pasr 
sages too ludicrous ; but every human performance has its faults. 
This elegy it was the mode among his friends to purchase for 
a guinea ; and, as his acquaintance was numerous, it was a very 
profitable poem. 

Of his Pindar mentioned by Oldisworth, I have never other- 
wise heard. His Longinus he intended to accompany with some 
illustrations, and had selected his instances of the /alae audiime 
from the works of Blackmore. 

He resolved to try again the fortune of the stage, with the 
story of lady Jane Grey. It is not unlikely that his experience 
of the inefficacy and incredibility of a mythological tale, might 
determine him to choose an action from the English History, at 
no great distance from our own times, which was to end in a real 
event, produced by the operadon of known characters. 

A subject will not easily occur that can give more opportu- 
nities of informing the understanding, for which Smith was un- 
questionably qualified, or for moving the passions, in which I 
suspect him to have had less power. 

Having formed his plan and collected materials, he declar* 
ed that a few months would complete his design ; and, that he 
might pursue his work with less frequent avopitions, he was, in 
June, 1710, invited by Mr. George Ducket to his house at Gar- 
tham, in Wiltshire. Here he found such opportunities, of indul- 
gence as did not much forward his studies, and particularly 
some strong ale, too delicious to be resisted. He ate and 
drank till he found himself plethoric ; and then, resolving to 
ease himself by r evacuation, he wrote to an apothecary in the 
neighbourhood a prescripdon of a purge so forcible, that the 
apothecary thought it his duty to delay it dll he had given nodce 
of its danger. Smith, not pleased with the contradiction of a 
shopman; and boastful of his own knowledge, tixated the nodce 
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vrith rude ccmtempt, and swallowed his own mediciney which^ 
in July, 1710, brought him to the gi?ave. He was buried at 
Giartham. 

Many years afterward, Ducket communicated to Oldmixon, 
the histoioan, an account, pretended to have been received from 
Smith, that Clarendon's History was, in its publication, corrupt- 
ed by Aldrich, Smahidge, and Atterbury ; and that Smith was 
employed to forge and insert the alterations. 

This story was published triumphantly by Oldmixon, and may 
be supposed to have been eagerly received ; but its progress 
was soon checked ; for, finding its way into the Journal <^ Tre- 
voux, it fell under the eye of Atterbury, then an e&ile in France 
who immediately denied the charge, with this remarkable par- 
ticular, that he never in his whole life had once spoken to Smith ;* 
his company being, as must be infen*ed, not accepted by those 
who attended to their characters. 

The charge was afterward very diligently refuted by Dr. 
Burton, of Eton, a man eminent for literature ; and, though not 
of the same party with Aldrich and Atterbury, too studious of 
truth to leave them burdened with a false charge. The testi- 
monies which he has collected have convinced mankind that eith- 
er Smith or Ducket were guilty of wilful and malicious falsehood. 

This controversy brought into view those parts of Smith's life, 
which, with more honour to his name, might have been con- 
cealed. 

Of Smith I can yet say a little more. He vtras a man of such 
estimation among his companions, tbat the casual censures or 
praises which he dropped inl conversation were considered, like 
those of Scaliger, as worthy of preservation. 

He had great readiness and exactness of criticism, and by a 
cursory glance over a new composidon would exactly tell all its 
faults and beauties. 

He was remarkable for the power of reading with great rapid- 
ity, and of retaining, with great fidelity what he so ea^ly col- 
lected. 

* See Bishop Atterbury's ** Epistolary Correspondence," 1799. Vol. U 
pp. 126. 133. In the same work. Vol. f. p. 325, it appears that Smith w 
at one time suspected by Atterbury to have been author of the *' Tale oi 
Tab." N. * 
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He therefore always knew what the present question required ; 
^and, when his friends expressed their wonder at his acquisitions^ 
niade in a state of apparent negligence and drunkenness, he 
never discovered his hours of reading or method of study, but 
involved himself in affected silence, and fed his own vanity with 
their admlmtion and conjectures. 

One practice he had, which was easily observed ; if any thought 
or image was presented to his mind that he could use or im- 
prove, he did not suffer it to be lost ; but, amidst the jollity of a 
tavern, or in the warmth of conversation, very diligently com- 
mitted it to paper. 

Thus it was that he had gathered two quires of hint^^for his 
new tragedy ; of which Rowe, when they were put into his hands, 
could make, as he says, very little use, but which the collector 
considered as a valuable stock of materials. 

When he came to London, his way of life connected him with 
the licentious and dissolute ; and he affected the airs and gaiety' 
of a man of pleasure ; but his dress was always deficient ; scho- 
lastic cloudiness still hung about him ; and his merriment was 
sure to produce the scorn of his companions. 

With all his carelessness, and all his vices, he was one of the 
murmurers at fortune ; and wondered why he was suffei^ed to 
be poor, when Addison was caressed and preferred ; nw would 
a very little have contented him ; for he estimated his wants at 
six hundred pounds a year. 

In his course of reading, it was particular that he had diligent- 
ly perused, and accurately remembered, the old romances of 
knighterrantry. 

He had a high opinion of his own merit, and was something 
contemptuous in his treatment of those whom he considered as 
not qualified to oppose or contradict him. He had many frail- 
ties ; yet it cannot but be supposed that he had great merit who 
could obtain to the same play a prologue from Addison and an 
epilogue from Prior ; and who could have at once the patronage 
of Halifax and the praise of Oldisworth. 

For the power of communicating these minute memorials, I 
am indebted to my conversation with Gilbert Walmsley, late 
registerer of the ecclesiastical court of Lichfield, who was^ac- 
quainted both with Smith and Ducket ; and decided, that, if the 
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tale concerning Clarendon were forged, he should suspect Ducket 
of the falsehood ; " for Rag was a man of great veracity.'* 

Of Gilbert Walmsley, thus presented to my mind, let me in- 
dulge myself in the remembrance. I knew him very early ; he 
was one of the first friends that literature procured me, and I 
hope that at least my gratitude made me worthy of his notice. 

He was of an advanced age, and I was only not a boy ; yet he 
never received my notions with contempt. He was a whig, with 
all the virulence and malevolence of his party ; yet difference of 
opinion did not keep us apart. I honoured him, and he endur- 
ed me. 

He had mingled with the gay world, without exemption from 
its vices or its follies, but had never neglected the cultivation of 
his mind ; his belief of revelation was unshaken ; his learning 
preserved his principles ; he grew first regular, and then pious. 

His studies had been so various, that I am not able to name a 
man of equal knowledge. His acquaintance with books was 
great ; and what he did not ii;nmediately know, he could at least 
tell where to find. Such was his amplitude of learning, and such 
his copiousness of communication, that it may be doubted whether 
a day now passes in which I have not some advants^e from his 
friendship. 

At this man's tabfe I enjoyed many cheerful and iBstructive 
hours, with companions such as are not often found ; with one 
who has lengthened, and one who has gladdened life ; with Dr. 
Jaines, whose skill in physic will be long remembered ; and with 
David Garrick, whom I hoped to have gratified with this char* 
acter of our common friend ; but what are the hoj>esof man \ 1 
am disappointed by that stroke of death, which has eclipsed the 
gaiety of nations, and impoverished the public stock of harmless 
pleasure. 
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In the Hbraiy at Oxford is the foUoiring ludcrous axialyus of 

PocQckiue, 

EXAUTOORAPm. 
[Sent by the author to Mr. tTrry.^ 

Opusculum hoc, Hajberdarie ampUsaime, m hioem proferre 
hacteous distuli, jodicii tui acmnen subveiitus magis quam U- 
pennis. Tandem aliquaDdo od^ hanc ad te mitlo sublimemy 
teoeramy flebilem^ suavem} qualem denuun divinusy u Musis va* 
caret, scripdsset Gastrellus ; adeo scilicet sublimem ut inter le« 
gendum dormire, adeo flebilem ut ridere Tetis. Cujus elegan- 
tiam ut melius inspicia% versaum ordinem £c materiam breviter 
referam. V^ t^^us de duobus pweliis decantatis. 2*" & S* 
de Lotharingby cumculis subterraneis, saxis^ panto, faostibus, & 
Asi4. 4^ & 5^ de catenis, sudibus, unds, draconibus, Ugii« 
bus, & crocodilis. C"*, 7«, d"*, 9% de Gomorrha, de Babylooe, 
BabeLe, & quodam domi sux peregrino. 10***, aUquid de quo- 
dam Pocockio. 1 1», 13««, de Syiii, Solyma. U^*, 14», de 
Hoseiy £c quercut & de juvene quodam valde sene. 15V*, 16<*, 
de JEJtDlk^ & quomode i&tna Pocockio sit vaUe simitis. 17^^ 
iBw, de tub&, astro, umbr&, flammis, rods, Pocockio mm neg^ec- 
to. Cxtera de Christianis, Ottcmanis, Babyloniis, Arabibus, & 
gravisamd. agrorum melancholia ; cbCswareiPiSdccoj^Nestoref 
& 9useraiido juvenb ^ojusdam florentissimi&to, anno ^tatis suae 
centesimo prxmatur^ abrepti. Quas omnia <»m accurate ex* 
penderis, necesse est ut oden hanc meam admirandi pland vari- 
etate constare &tearis« Subito ad Batavos proficisocHr, lauro f^ 
illia donandus, Prius vero PembrocHenses voco ad certamea 
Poeticum. Vale. 

niustriaHma tna deoaciilor cnii«. 

£. Sierra. 

* Fro Flacco, anlmo panlo attentiorey scripsisseia JUarone, 
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DUK£. 



xJF Mr. RicHARB Duke I can find few memorials. He waft 
bred at Westminster* and Cambridge ; and Jacob relates^ that 
he was gome time tutor to the duke of Richmond. 

He appears from his writings to have been not ill qualified'for 
.poetical compositions ; and being conscious of his powers, when 
he leff the university, he inlisted himself among the wits. He 
w^ the familiar friend of Otway ; and was engaged, «anong^ 
^her popular names, in the translations of Ovid and Juvenal. In 
his Reviewy though unfinished, are some vigorous fines. His 
poems are not below mediocrity ; nor have I found much in them 
to be praised, t 

With the wit he seems to have shared the dissoluteness of the 
dmes ; for some of his compositions are such as he must have 
reviewed with detestation in his later days, when he pubUshed 
those sermons which Felton has commended. 

Perhaps, like some other foolish young men, he rather talked 
than lived viciously, in an age when he that would be thought a 
wit was afraid to say his prayers ; and, whatever might have 
4>een bad in the first part of his life, was surely condemned and 
reformed by his better judgment. 

In 1683, being then master of arts, and fellow of Trinity col- 
lege in Cambridge, he wrote a poem on the marriage of the ladjr 
Anne with George prince of Denmark.* 

* He was admitted there in 1670 ; was elected to Trinity eoIlegCs Cam- 
iiridgey in 1675 ; and took his master^s degree in 168S. N. 

f They make a part of a Tolome published by Tonson in 8vo. 1717, con- 
taining the poems of the earl of Roscommon and the duke of BackiAgham*B 
Essay on Poetry ; hot were first published in Dryden's MisceQany, as were 
«ost, if not all, of the pooms in that collation. .^. 
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He then took orders ;* and> being made prebendtuy of Gloae- 
ester, became a proctor in eonyocaticn bt that chutchy and chap^- 
lain to queen Anne. 

In 17 10, he was presented by the bishop of Winchester to the 
wealthy living of Witney in Oxfordshire, which he enjoyed but 
a few months. On February lOi 1710-1 1, having returned fiiom 
an entertainment, he was found dead the next mwning. His 
death is mentioned in Swift's. Joumal. 



* He vas presented to the rectory of Blaby in Leicjsstershire« in 1687-8-;. 
«ndoblvaed a firebend at Gkmceatcr te 1688. K. 
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William king was bom in Loadon in 1663 ; the son of 
Ezekiel King, a gentlenuin. He was. altied to the family of 
Clarendon. 

From Westminster schooU where he was a scholar on the 
foundation under the care of Dr. Busbf, tie was at eighteen elect- 
ed to Christchurchy in 1-681 ; where he is said to have prose- 
cuted his studies with so much intenseness and activity) that 
before he was eight years standing he had read over, and made 
remarks upon, twenty two thousand odd hundred books and man- 
uscripts.* The books Were certainly not very long, the manu- 
scripts not very difficulty nor the remarks very large ; for the 
calculator will find that he despatched seven a day for every day 
of his e^ht years; with a remnant that more than satisfies most 
other students. He took his degree in the most expensive man- 
ner, as a grand comfiounder ; whence it is inferred that he inher- 
ited a considerable fortune. 

In 1688) the same year in. which he was made master of arts, 
he published a confutation of Varillas's account of Wickliff ; 
and, engaging in the study of the civil law, became doctor^ in 
1693) and was admitted advocate at doctors commons. 

He had already made some translations from the French, and 
written some humorous and satirical pieces; when, in 169i» 
Molesworth published his Account of Denmark^ in which he treats 
the Danes and their monarch with great contempt ; and takes 
the opportunity of insinuating those wild principles, by which he 
supposes liberty to be established, and by which his adversaries 
suspect that all subordinaticxi and government is endangered. 

This book offended prince George ; and the Danish minister 
presented a memorial against it. The principles of its author 

•This appn*sbjhis "AdTersaria,^* printed ia hu works, edit. 1776^ 
ayola, G. 
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did not please Dr. King ; and therefore he undertook to confute 
part, and laugh at the rest. The controversy is now forgotten ; 
and books of this kind seldom five long, when interest and resent- 
ment have ceased. 

In 1697, he mingled in the controversy between Boyle and 
Bentley ; and was one of those who tried what wit could perform 
in opposition to learning, on a question which learning only 
could decide. 

In 1699, was published l^ him A Jvwmey to London^ after the 
method of Dr. Martin Lister, who had pubHshed Jl Journey ^ 
FarU. And, in 1700, he satirized the royal society, at least 
sir Hans Sloane their preiddent, in two dialogues, entitled The 
TransacHoner, 

Though^he was a regular advocate in the courts of civil and 
canon law, he did not love his profession, nor indeed any kind of 
business which interrupted his voluptvary dreams, or forced him 
to rouse from that indulgence in which only he could find delight^ 
His reputation as a civilian was yet maintained by his judgments 
in the courts of delegates, and raised very high by the address 
and knowledge which he discovered in 1700, when he defended 
•the earl of Anglesea agsdnst his lady, afterward dutchess of Buck- 
inghamshire, who sued for a divorce, and obtained it 

The expense of his pleasures, and neglect of buaness, had now 
lessened his revenues ; and he was willing to accept of a setele- 
ment in Ireland, where, about 1703, he was made judge of the 
-admiralty, commissioner of the prizes, keeper of the reqjrds in 
Birmingham's tower, and vicar general to Dr. Marsh, the primate. 

But it is vain to put wealth within the reach of him who will 
not stretch out his hand to take it. King soon found a Mend, as 
idle and thoughtless as himself^ in Upton, one of the judges, 
who had a pleasant house called Mountown, near Dublin, to wbidi 
^ng frequently redred ; delighting to neglect his interest, far^ 
get his cares, and desert his duty. 

Here he wrote Mully of Mountorvriy a poem ; by which, though 
fanciful readers in the pride of sagacity have given it a political 
interpretation, was meant originally no more than it expressed, 
as it was dictated only by the authoi^s delight in the quiet <f 
-Mountown. 



tn irWf whcttfefd Wfaamfm wmteat to goveapn lfelaiid|,K]|ig 

Tetumed to Loodoii) with his poverty^ Us^MieM> aM hh wit t 
^ 9lid pi^iUifaed tome e»s^% catted C%/W 7Vini<tc«j«i«. His 

r(i9«^ ^ tkt Mmdi^Ci^mmd is partbnlivlsr GDimneatMt H« 
^ tban vf0tc I%e ^Sn qf Zin«va poem TMtuirki^ii*, notwkbstHftc&ie 
. ito «itk< for imritjr of aeadm«it; aai in 17(M» imitate 
^ an ^r/ ^z/* CM^ci^^ wMcli he imblislwd, witi^ 

listen 

In 1710, he fi|ipeaEned» as a larer of the etordii on the aide <rf 

Sacheverell ; and was supposed to have concurred at least in the 

, projection of 7%^ Examiner. His eyes were open to all the op- 

, cira^ms of whjgg^sQQ^ ; aad h^ ^stowed some strictures upon 

Dr. Kenaet-a adnktVT sennon at the fadefal oi the duke of 

Devonshire. 

The History of the Heathen Gods^ a book composed for schools^ 
was written by him in 1710. The work is useful, but might 
have been produced without the powers of King. The next year, 
he published Rtifinusy an historical essay ; and a poem, intended 
to dispose the nation to think as he thought of the duke of Marli 
borough and his adherents. 

In 1711, competenc|, if not plenty, was again put into his 
power. He was, without the U^ouble of attendance, or the mor-r 
tification of a request, made gazetteer. Swift, Freiud; Prior, 
and other men of the same party, brought him the key of the 
gazetteer's office. He was now again placed in a profitable en^-^ 
ployment, and ag^ threw the benefit away. An act of iosolvenf 
cy made his business at that time particularly troublesome \ and 
he would not wait till hurry should be at an end) but impatiently 
redgned it, and returned to his wonted indigence and amuse^ 
ments. 

One of his amusements at Lambeth^ where he resided, was 
to mortify Dr. Tenison, the archbishop, by a public festivity, on 
the surrender of Dunkirk to Hill ; an event with which Teni-s 
son*s political bigotry did not suffer him to be delighted. King 
was resolved to counteract his suUenness, and at the expense of 
a few barrels of ale filled the neighbourhood with honest merri- 
ment. 

In the autumn of 1712, his health declined ; he grew weaker 
by degrees^ aD4 died on Christmas daj|r. Though his life had 
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sot been without irregokrityy his principles were pure and er- 
tiiodozy and his death was pious. 

After this relation, it will be naturallf supposed that his poenw 
were rather the amusements of idleness than e&rts of stu^ ; 
that he endeavoured rather to divert than astonish ; that his 
tiioughts seldom aspired to suUindty ; and that, if his verse was 
easy and his images fiuniliar, he attained what he desired His 
|Ni]:xx>8e is to be merry ; but^ perhaps, to enjoy his mirth, it may 
be sometimes necessaiy to think well of his opinions.* 

* Dr. Johnson appears to have made but little use of the life of Dr. King^ 
prefixed to his " Works, in 3 vols/' 1776, to vhieh it may not be imperti- 
nent to refer the reader. His talent for humoiir ought to be praised in the 
lugheitterms. In that alt least he yielded to noae ^ hii eoatemponries. C. 
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Thomas I^PRAT was bom in 1636, at Tallaton, in Devon, 
f^re, the son of a clergyman ; and having been educated, as he 
tells of himself, not at Westminster or Eton, but at a little school 
by the churchyard side, became a commoner of Wadham college 
m Oxford in 1651; and, being chosen scholar next year, pro- 
ceeded through the usual academical course; and in 1657, be*- 
came master of arts. He obtained a fellowship, and commenced 
poet. 

, In 1659, his poem on the death of Oliver was published, with 
those of Dryden and Waller. In his dedication to Dr. Wilkinsi 
he apf>ears a very willing and liberal encomiast, both of the living 
and the dead. He implores his patron's excuse of his verses? 
both as falling " so infinitely below the full and sublime genius 
of that excellent poet who made this way of writing free of our 
nation,*' and being " so little equal and proportioned to the renown 
of the prince on whom they were written ; such great actions and 
fives deserving to be the subject of the noblest pens and most 
divine fancies." He proceeds ; <^ Having so long ex]perienced 
your care and indulgence, and been formed, as it were, by your 
own hands, not to entitle you to any thing which my meanness 
produces, would be not only injustice, but sacrilege/* 

He published, the same year, a poem on the filagiLe ofAthem i 
a subject of which it is not easy to say what could re^iommend 
it. To these he added afterward a poem on Mr. Cowley's death. 

After the restoration be took orders, and by Cowley's recom- 
mendation was made chaplain to the duke of Buckingham, whom 
he is said to have helped in writing TH Rehemrst^. He was 
likewise chaplain to the king* 
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As he wastbe fkvourite of l^kins, at whose house begatt 
those philosophical conferences and inquiries, which in time pro- 
duced the royal society, he was consequently engaged in the same 
studies, and became one of the fellows ; and when, after their in- 
corporation, something seemed necessary to reconcile the pub- 
lie to the new institution, he undertook to write its history, which 
he published in 1667. This is one of the few books which se- 
lection of sentiment and elegance of diction have been able to 
preserve, though written upon a subject flux and transitory. The 
History of the Royal Society is now read, not with the wish to 
know what they were then doing, but how their transactions are 
exhibited by Sprat. 

In the next year he published Observations on Sorbiert^M Vbp' 
age into England^ in a letter to Mr, Wren. This is a work not;^ 
ill performed ; but perhaps rewarded with at least its full pro- 
portion of praise. 

In 1668, he published Cowley's Latin poems, and prefixed in 
Latin the life of the author ; which he afterward amplified, and 
placed before Cowley's English works, which were by will com- 
mitted to his care. 

Ecclesiastical benefices now fell fast upon him. In 1668, he 
became a prebendary of Westminster, and had afterward the 
church of St Margaret adjoining to the abbey. He was, in 1680| 
made canon of Windsor ; in 1683, dean of Westminster ; and m 
1684, bishop of Rochester. 

The court having thus a claim to his diligence and gratitude, 
he was required to write the history of the ryehouse plot ; and 
in 1685, published A true account and declaration of the horrid 
consfdracy against the late king, his present majesty f and theprcs" 
tnt government ; a performance which he thought convenient 
after the revolution, to extenuate and excuse. 

The same year, being clerk of the closet to the koig, he was 
made dean of the chapel royal ; and, the year afterward, received 
the last proof of his master'is confidence, by bebg appointed one 
of tlie commissioners for ecclesiastical afUdrs. On the critical 
day when the declaration distinguished the true sons of the 
church of England, he stood neuter, and permitted it to be read 
at Westmmster ; but pressed none to violate hia consdence ^ 
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«Bd when the bishop of Londcm was brought before ihtrnt gave 
his voice in his favour. 

Thus far he suffered interest or obedience to carry him ; but 
further he refused to go. When he found that the powers of 
the eccledasdcal commisdon were to be exercised against those 
who had refused the declaration, he wrote to the lords, and other 
coi)imis»<Niers, a formal profession of his unwillingness to exer- 
cise that authority any longer, and withdrew Umself from them. 
After they had read his letter, they adjourned for «ix months, and 
scarcely ever met afterward. 

When king James was frighted away, and a new govetnment 
was to be settled, Sprat was one of those who conddered, in a 
conference, the. great question, whether the crown was vacan^ 
Mid manfully spoke in fiivour of his old master* 

He complied, however, willi the new establishment, and was 
left immolested ; but, in 1692, a strange attack was made upon 
Itim by one Robert Young and Stephen Blackhead, both men 
convicted of in&mous crimes, and both, when the scheme wad 
laid, prisoners in Newgate. These men drew up an assodation, 
in which they whose names were subscribed declared their res- 
ojuti^i to restore king James, to seize the princess of Orange 
dead or alive, and to be ready, with thirty thousand men to meet 
king James when he should land. To this thev put the names 
of Sancroft, Sprat, Marlborough, Salisbury, and others. The 
copy of Dr. Sprat's name was obtsdned by a ficdtious request, to 
which aii/imswer in his own hand was desired. Ifis hand was 
copied so well, that he confessed it might have deceived himself. 
Blackhead, who had carried the letter, being sent again with a 
plausible message, was very curious to see the house, and par- 
ticularly importunate to be let into .the study ; where, as is sup- 
posed, he designed to leave the association. This, however, was 
denied him ; and he dropped it in a flowerpot in the parlour. 

YouAg now lidd an informadon before tlie privy council ; and 
J4ay Ty 1693, the bishop was arrested, and kept at a messenger's 
tinder a strict guard eleven days. His house was searched, and 
directioiis were given that the flowerpots should be inspected. 
The messengers, however, missed the room in which the paper 
was left. Bladihead went therefore a third time ; and finding 
his paper where he had left it, brought it away. 
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The bisbcpy having been enlargedf was^ on June the 10th. voA 
13th. examined again before the privy council) and coitfrontfid 
with his accusers. Young persisted} ^ith the most qbdurat& 
impudencey against the strongest evidence | but the resciutifio 
of Blackhead by degrees gave way. There remained at la^t 4y> 
doubt of the bishc^'s innocence, who^ with grpat prudence and 
diligence, traced the progress, and detected the characters of the 
two informers, and published an account of his own egift ipinat i on 
and deliverance ; which made such an impression upon bitp, 
that he commemorated it through life by a yearly day of thanks- 
giving. 

With what hope, or what interest, the villains had contrived 
an accusation which they must know themselves utterly unaUe 
to prove, was never discovered. 

After this, he passed his days in the quiet exercise of Ms fonc- 
tion. When the cause of Sacheverell put the public in common 
tion, he honestly appeared among the friends of the church. Ho 
lived to his seventy ninth year, and died M^y 20, 1713. 

Burnet is pot very favourable to his memory ; hjut he and Sor- 
net were old rivals. On some public occasion they both preach- 
ed before the house of commons. There j>reyailed in thofite dfff9 
an indecent custom ; when the preacher touched any favourite 
topic in a manner that delighted h|s (^udi^nce, their ap|>robatiaii 
was expressed by a loud hum continued in proportion to their 
zeal or pleasure. When Burnet preached, part of his oongre« 
galion hummed so loudly and so Icmg, that he sat dowu to enjoy 
it, and rubbed his face with his handkerchief. When Sprat 
preached, he likewise was honoured with the UkeanimatmgMffi s 
but he stretched out his hand to the congregation, and criecl> 
** Peace, peace, I pray you, peace.** 

This I was told in my youth by my father, an old man, wb* 
had been no careless observer of the passages of tho^ tinges. 

Burnet's sermon, says Salmon, was remarkable for sedition^ 
and Sprat's for loyalty. Burnet had the thanks of the house ; 
Sprat had no thanks, but a good living from the king ; which, lie 
said, was of as much value as the thanks of the commons. 

The works of Sprat, besides his few poems, are. The History 
of the Royal Society, The life of Cowley, The Answer to Sor- 
Uere, The Hbtory of the Ryehouse Plot, The Relation of h& 
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own Examination^ and a volume of sermons. I have heard it 
observed, with g;reat justness, that every book is of a different 
kmd, and that each has its distinct and characterisdcal excel- 
lence. 

My business is only with his poems. He considered Cowley 
as a model ; and supposed that, as he was imitated, perfection 
was approached. Nothing, therefore^ but Pindaric liberty was 
to be expected. There is in his few productions no want of 
such conceits as he thought excellent ; and of those our judg- 
ment may be settled by the first that appears in his praise of 
Cromwell, where he says, that Cromwell's '< hmty like man, 
will grow white as it grows dd.** 
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1 HE Kfe of the earl of Hali&x was properiy that of an artful 
and active stateaman, employed in balancing partiesy contriving 
expedients, and combating oppoution, and exposed to the vicis- 
situdes of advancement and degradation ; but in this collection^' 
poetical merit is the claim to attention ; and the account which 
is here to be expected may properly be proportioned not to his 
influence in the state, but to his rank among the writers of verse. 
Charles Montague was bom April 16, 1661, atHorton, in 
Northamptonshire) the son of Mr. George Montague, a youngev 
son of the earl of Manchester. He was educated first in the 
country, and then removed to Westminster ; where, in 1677, he 
was chosen a king's scholar, and recommended himself to Busby 
by his felicity in extemporary epigrams. He contracted a very 
intimate friendship with Mr. Stepney ; and, in 1683, when Step- 
ney was elected at Cambridge, the election of Montague being 
not to proceed till the year following, he was afraid lest by being 
placed at Oxford he might be separated from his companion» 
and therefore solicited to be removed to Cambridgei without 
watting for the advantages of another year. 

It seems indeed Ume to wish for a removal ; for he was al- 
ready a schoolboy of one and twenty. 

His relation, Dr. Montague, was then master of the college 
in which he was placed a fellow commoner, and took him under 
his particular care. Here he commenced an acquaintance with 
the great Newton, which continued through his life, and was at 
last attested by a legacy. 

In 1685, his verses on the death of kii^ Charles made such 
an impressicxi on the earl of Dorset, that he was invited to town} 
and introduced by that universal patron to the other wits. In 
1687, he joined with Prior in The City Mouse and Ccnmtry 
Mtmac^ a burlesque of Dryden's Hind and Panther, fie signed 
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the invitation to the prince of Orange, and sat in the conventkiw 
He about the same time married the countess dowager of 
Manchester, and btended to have taken orders ; but aftenwrard 
altering his purpose, he purchased for fifteen hundred pounds, 
the place of one of the clerks of the council. 

After he had vrritten his epistle on the victory of the Boynci 
his patron Dorset introduced him to king William, witii this ex- 
pression ; « Sir, I have brought a mouse to wait on your majerty.*' 
To which th^ king is sdd to hate replied^ ^ You do weHfo put me 
in the tfray of making a wen of him;** andontoedhimapenskm 
of five hundred pounds. Thi* story, however current, seems to 
have been made after the event. The king's ansvircr implies a 
greater acquaintance with our provertaal artd fetmliar dictioii 
than king WiHiam could possibly have attuned. 

In 1691, being member of the house of commons^ he argoed 
warnily irt fevour of a law to grant the assistance of counsel in 
trial* for high trcasoii ; aild, in the m^t of his speech, Ming into 
soinfe confiisioh, was for a while silent ; but, recovering himself 
ibserv^d, « how reasonable it was to allow counsel to men called 
as criminals before a court of justite, when it appeared how 
much thfe presence of that assembly could disconcert cne of 
their o<m b6dy.*** 

After this he rose fast into honours and employments, beii^ 
made one of the commissioners of the treasury, and caHed to the 
privy council. Iti 1694, he became chanceltor of the exche- 
quer ; and the next year engaged in the great attempt of the re- 
coinage, which was in two years happily completed. In 1696, he 
projected the general fknd^ and raised the credit of the exche- 
quer ; and, after inquiry concerning a grant of Irish crown lands, 
it was determined by a vote of the commons, that Charles Mon- 
tague, esquire, had deserved fds majesty* sjcpumit. In 1698, beil^ 

* Mr. Reed obserres that this anecdote is related by Mr. Walpole, in his 
Catalogue of royal and noble authors, of the earl of Shaflesbury, author of 
the Characteristics, but it appears to me to be a mistake. If wc are t» 
understatid that the vords were spoken by Shaftesbctry at tkb time» wbeahe 
had no seat in the house of commonb ; aor did the bill pass at this ttn^ 
being thrown out by the house of lords. It became a law in the 7th. WH- 
liara, when Halifax and Shaftesbury both had seats. The editors of the Biog- 
raphia Britanriica adopt Mr. Walpole's story, but they are not speaking of 
this period. The story first appear^ in the Hfe of lord Halite, pablidied 
in 171^. C 
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•advanced to the fine fiOititmssioti cS the treaatny, he was appoint- 
ed oiie of the regency in the king's absence ; the next year he 
dnde auditor cf the exchequer, and the year after created 
HaK&x. He was however inkpeached by the commons | 
tet the ar&left were dtstniased by tb^ lords* 

At the gceetfsioti ef queen Ahhe he was( ^smissed from the 
^oondl ; and -in the first parliametit of her teign was again at« 
tttcked by the coteniobs, and again e^aped by the protection of 
l^kft^ lat^f04ih^ wrote an answ'er to Bromley's speech 
«gtf nst occasional conformity. He headed the inquiry into the 
ilnig^r of the clrtirdh4 In 1706, lie propbMid and negotiated the 
^■PQWitl^-SecMftid; imd when the elector of Hanover had re-^ 
^ewFedjkhe garter, aHer the act had ptfsaed for securing the pro* 
iBflifeuit aifeecesaiefi, he was i^poeited to curryi the ensigns of the 
order to the electoral court He sal ia one of the judges of 
Srtcheverell ; but votedtor a mild s^tence. Bebtg now no Ion* 
gerinfimmti he «ontt#v6d'toobtaia-a writ for summoning the 
«kciand:priaee to fiariiaineiit as duke of Cambridge. 

At the qUi&ifs death he wae appeteted one of the regents ; 
*wad at tbe aecessioii of George the first was made earl of Hali- 
fax, knight of the garter, and first commissioner of the treaa* 
ury, with a grant to his nephew of the reversion of the auditor- 
ship of the exchequer. More was not to be had, and this he 
kept but a little while ; for, on the 19th. of May, 1715, he died 
-of an inflammation of his lungs. 

Of him, who from a poet became a patron of poets, it will be 
readily believed that the works would not miss of celebration. 
Addison began to praise him early, and was foUowed or accom- 
panied by other poets ; perhaps by cdUnost all, except Swift 
and Pope, who forbore to flatter him in Ins life, and after his 
death spoke of him. Swift with slight censure, and Pope in the 
character of Bufo with acrimonious contempt. 

He was, as Pope says, ^ fed with dedications f* for TickeU 
affirms that no dedicator was unrewarded. To charge all un^ 
merited pndse with the guilt of flattery, and to suppose that the 
encomiast always knows and feels the fidsehood of his assertions, 
is surely to discover great ignorance of human nature and human 
life. In determinations depending not on rules, but on expe> 
rience and comparison, judgment, is always in some degree 
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subject to affectation. Veiy near to admiratkHi is the Vfish to 

admire^ 

r 

Every man wiUingly gives value to thepraise which herecd^es^ 
And considers the sentence ps^aedin lus favour as the sentence of 
discernment. We admire in a friend that understanding which 
selected us for confidence ; we admire more, in a pairan^ that 
judgment which, insjtead of scattering bpunqr iDdiscriminatelf, 
directed it to us-; and> if the patron be an author, those perfimn- 
ances which gratitude forlv4& us to hiapie) afifoctjqn w^ .^aailjr 
dispose us to exalt. 

To these prejudiceffy hardlj culpable^ inteff^ adds a |K>wev 
always operating, tho^^h npt always* because not wiUini^^ per* 
ceived. The modesty of pnase wears gnniually away ; and pev^ 
haps the pride of patronage may be in time so iaoreaaed^ tbst 
modest praise will no longer please. 

. Many a blandishment was. practised up<m Halifox* which he- 
would never have loiown, had he tloA no other attraodons thao 
those of his poetry, of which a short time has withered the beau- 
ties. It would now be este^»ed no honour^ by a cootribtttor to the 
montlily bundles of verses, to be told, that^ m strains either fioiui** 
ior or solemn^ he sings like Montague* 
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A HE life of Dr. Parkell is a task whicb I should very will*, 
ingly decline^ since it has been lately written by Goldsmith, a 
ttian of such variety of powers, and such feHdty of performance, 
duft he always seemed to do best that which he was dicing ; a 
.man who had the art of being mmute without tediousness, and 
general without cotifusion ; whose language was copious with- 
out exuberance, exact without constraint, and easy without weak- 



What such an author has told, who would tell agdn ? I have 
made an airatract from his larger narrative ; and have this grati- 
fication from my attempt, that it gives me an opportunity of pay- 
ing due tribute to the memory of €roldsmith. 

To yctg yifAs ttrt 3-«wr7»r. 

Thomas Parvelx. was the son of a commonwealthsman of 
the same name, who, at the restoration, left Congleton in Chesh- 
ire, where the &mily had been established for several centuries, 
and, settfing in Ireland, purchased an estate, which, with his landi 
in Cheshire descended to the poet, who was bom at Dublin in 
1679 ; and, after the usual educaticm at a grammar school, was 
at the age of thirteen, admitted into the college, where, in 1700| 
lie became master of arts ; and was the same^ year ordained a 
deaccai, though under the canonical age^ by a dispensation from 
the bbhop of Deny. 

About three years afterward he was made a priest ; and in 
1705 Dr. Ashe, the bishop of Clogher, conferred upon him the 
archdeaconry of Clogher. About the same time he married 
Mrs. Anne Minchin, an amiable lady, by whom he had txvo 
SODS, who died young, and a daughter who long survived him. 

At the ejection of the whigs, in the end of queen Anne - s retgn,, 
Pamell was persuaded to change his partfi not without mucli 
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censure from those whom he fimookf and* was receired bf 
the new mbiistiy as a valuable reinfofcement. When the earl 
of Oxford was told that Dr. PameU waited among the crowd in 
the outer room} he went, by the persuaaon of Swift, with hit 
treasurer's staff in his hand, to Inqwe for him, and to bid hin^ 
welcome ; and| as maj be inferred from Pope's dedication, ad« 
mitted him as a fiiTourite rtrmpaiifn to his convivial hours, butr 
as it seems ofien«to have happened in those times to the £ivoiir- 
ites of the great, without attention tohislbrtuney whicl^ howw^ry 
was in no great need of iraprovraient. 

Pamell, who did not want ambition or vanity, was deaiivma t9 
make hi|98elf conqttcuous, and to show how woxthj he wa^ of 
lugh preferment As he thought himself qualified to become # 
popular preacher, he displayed his elocutiom with great sncciw 
in the pulpits of London; but the queen's death putting an end t» 
hb expectations, abated hb diligence ; and Pope represents him 
as Ming from that time into intemperance of wine« TbiH in 
his latter li& he was too much a lover of the bottle* is not df* 
med ; but I have heard it imputed to a cau^ mor^ likely ff 
obtain forgiveness from mankiQd, the undmelf death of a darliiig' 
son ; or, as others' tell, the loss of hb wife, who died, 1712, in 
the midst of his expectations. 

He was now to derive every futui« »dditipii iQ hia .prafer- 
ments from hb personal interest with bb piivaite &i^)d% and Jm 
was not long unregarded. He was warmly recommendnd k0 
Swift toarcbtoshop King, who g^ve him a prebend in 1713 i and 
in May 1716, presented himlo the idcarage of Fing^aas in tbn 
diocese of Dublin, worth four lumdittd pounds « yfaar» Sueh 
notice from such a man incHoes me to beQeve, that the vke of 
which he has been accused was not gcoss, or not notoriDiis. 

But lib prosperity did not last long. His end, whatever watf 
its cause, was now approachbg. He enjoyed his piefevmeiit 
little more than a year ; for in July, 1717, m {ik thkty mghth 
year, he died^t Chester on hS» way to Iceland. 

He seems to have been one of those poets who tafee deUgihl 
in writing. He contributed to the papers of diat iime^ and p«ob« 
ably publv^ed more than he owned. He left many compesi* 
to» behind him, of which Pqie selected those which, he thought 
besti and defeated UiBm tathe^arl of Oscford. Of Aete Gohfr 
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smith has given an opinion, and his criticism it is seldom safe to 
contradict. He bestows just praise upon 77ie rise of Womatiy The 
J^airy Tale^Bnd the PervigiUum Veneris; but has very properly 
remarked that in 7%e Battle qfMce and Frogs^ the Greek names 
have not in English their original effect. 

He tells us, that Jlie Book Worm is borrowed from Beza / 
but he should have added, with modem applications ; and, whea 
he^^discovers that Gay Bacchus is translated from AugureUusy he 
ought to have remarked that the latter part is purely Pamell's. 
Another poem, When Spring comes on^ is, he says, taken from 
the French. I would add, that the description of Barrenness^ in 
his verses to Pope, was borrowed from Secundus ; but lately 
.searching for the passage, which I had formerly read, I could 
not find it. The Mght fdece on Death is indirectly preferred by 
€k>ldsmith to Gray's Churchyard; but, in my opinion, Gray has 
the advantage of dignity, variety, and originality of sentiment* 
He observes, that the story of the Hermit is in More's Dialogues 
and Howell's Letters^ and supposes it to have been originally 
•nTabittn, 

Goldsmith has not taken any notice of the JS/e*^ to the old Beau* 
tyy which is perhaps the meanest ; nor of the Allegory on Man^ 
the happiest of Pamell's performances ; the hint of the Hymn to 
Contentment I suspect to have been borrowed from Cleiveland. 

The general character of Pamell is not great extent of com-* 
prehension, or fertility of mind. Of the little that appears still 
less is his own. His praise must be derived from the easy sweet- 
ness of his diction ; in his verses there is more happiness than 
pdns ; he is sprightly without effort, and always delights, though 
he never ravishes ; every thing is proper, yet every thing seems 
casual. If there is some appearance of elaboration in the Her" 
ndtj the narrative, as it is less* airy, is less pleasing. Of his 
other compositions it is impossible to say whether they are the 
productions of nature, so excellent as not to want the help of 
art) or of art so refined as to resemble nature. 

This criticism relates only to the pieces published by Pope. 
Of the large appendages which I find in the last edition, I can 
only say, that I know not whence they came, nor have ever in- 
quired whither they are going. They stand upon the faith of 
tlie compilers. 

♦ Dr. Wjirton asks, << le«9 tban what ?" K. 
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Samuel^ garth was of a good hmlf in Yorkshire, and 
from some school in his own country became a student at Peter- 
house in Cambridge, where he resided till he became doctor of 
physic on July the 7tli. 1691. He was examined before the col- 
lege at London im March the 12th. 1692, and admitted feUow, 
July 26th. 1693. He was soon so much distinguished, by his 
«onTersati(m and accomplishments, as to obtain very extensive 
practice ; and, if a pamphlet of those times may be credited, had 
the &vour and confidence of one party, as Radcliffe had of the 
other. 

He is always mentioned as a man of benevolence ; and it b 
just to suppose that his desire of helping the helj^ess, &posed 
him to so much zeal lor the Disftensary ; an undertaking, of 
which some account, however short, is proper to be given. 

Whether what Tem^de says be true, that physicians have had 
more learning than the other faculties, I will not stay to inquire ; 
but, I believe, every man has found in physicians great liberality 
said dignity (^ sentiment, very prompt effu^on of beneficence^ 
and willingness to exert a lucrative art where there is no hope 
of lucre. Agreeably to this character, the college of physicians, 
in July 16S7, published an edict, requiring all the fellows, candi- 
dates, and licentiates, to give gratuitous adnce to the neighbour- 

ing poor. 

This edict was sent to the court of aldermen ; and, a question' 
being made to whom the appellation of the y^or should be ex* 
tended, the college answered, that it should be sufficient to bring 
a testimomal from the clergyman officiating in the parish where 
the patient resided. , 

After a year's experience, the physidans found thda* clmrity 
frustrated by some malignant oppodtion, and made to a great de- 
gree v«n by the high price of physic ; they therefore, voted, in 
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Augustf 1688) that the laboratory of the college should be ac« 
commodated to the preparation of me<ficines, and another room 
prepared for their reception ; and that the contributors to the 
expense should manage the charity. 

It was now expected, thM tfie i^^tiiecaries would have under«* 
taken the care of providing medicines ; but they took another 
course. Thinking the wholerdeaign pernicious to thdr interests 
they endeaToured to raise a Action against it in the college, and 
Sayn4aQ«ie p%sif:i$iB3 mean enough to solfek their, pationage, hf 
bfitca^ng to. them the. counsels of the college. The greater 
Pfivt, however, enfi)rced by a new fedictf^ in . 1694i» the &»rmer or-< 
dec ^ 1687,aod sc^it it to the mayor and aldermeni who appoint- 
ed a committee to treat mth the coUege, and settle the mode of 
admiittslering the cbariiy* 

Itkas dewed by the aldermen, that the tesdmooiala of churdi* 
Wardene and overseers should be axhsiitted ^ and that all hired 
aervants^ and all apprentices to handicraftsmen, should be con- 
sidered 9A floor. This likewise was granted by the college* 

It ma» then considered who should distribute the medicines, 

and who should settle tbeir prices* Thcf i^ysiciao^ procured 

acnne aipothecaries to undertake the dispensation, and offered that 

the waiden and company of the apothecaries should acyust the 

yiice. This o&r was rejected ; and the apothecaries who had 

-fwigaged to assist the charity were c<m8idered as traitors to the 

.«ompai^, threatened with the impodtiqn of troublesome ofEoesi 

ead deterred from the performance of their engagements. The 

eiNHkeoariea i^entured upcai public ppposition, and presented a 

kind tf Mmeastrance agunst the design to the committee of the 

<3^, which the physicians condescended to confute ; and at last 

the tradera seem to have prevailed among the sons of trade ; fir 

>^e proposal of the college having been considered, a papier of 

^yprobadon was drawn up, but postponed and £brg9tten. 

The physicians still persisted ; aoA in 1696 a subscription was 
raised by themselves, according to an agreement prefixed to the 
; ^ di s pensa r y. The poor were, for a time, suppUed with medicine ; 
£>r how long a time, I know not. The medicinal chari^, lifce 
dbers, l«sgaa with ardour^ but soen remitted, and 91 Jaat:die^ 
^;nidiiai]y awi^. 
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About the dme of the subscription begins the acdon of The 
Disfienmry. The poem, as its subject ¥ras present and poputoy 
co-operated with the passions and prejudices then prevalent, and) 
with such auxiliaries to its intrinsic merit, was umveraally and 
liberaiiy applauded. It was on the side of charity against the 
intrigues of interest, and of regular leanung against licentious 
usurpation of medical authority, and was therefore naturally fa* 
voured by thpse who read and can judge of poetry. 

In 1697, Garth spc^e that which is now called the HBrvehn 
oration ; which the authors of the Biographia mention with more 
praise than the passage quoted in th^r notes will fully justify. 
Garth, speaking of the mischief done by quack», has these ex- 
pressions ; *^ Non tamen lelis vuln6rat istii agyrtarum coUuvies, 
sed thc^iaca quackm magis pemictosi, non pyrio, sed pulvere 
tiescb quo exotico certat, non globutis phimbeis, sed pilulis asque 
lethalibus interiicit." This was certainly thought fine by th6 
author, and is still admired by his biographer. In October, 170% 
he became one of the censors of the college. 

Garth, being an acdve and zealous wMg, was a member of the 
kit cat club, and, by consequence, familiariy known to att the 
great men of that denonunation. In 1 7 10, when the govemment 
&U into other hands, he writ to lord Godolphiii) on hk dismis* 
aion, a short poem, which was criddsed in. the EsoandnsTy and 
so successfully either defended or excused by Mr. AddiaoOy thst^ 
iw the sake ei the vindication, it ought to be preserved* 

At die accession of the present &niUy his merits were ac« 
knowledged and rewarded. He was knighted with the swoid of 
his hero, Marlborough ; and was made phyakian in <»din«ry te 
the king, and i^sician general to the army. 

He then undertook an edidon of Ovid's Metamoq^ioseS) trans- 
lated ^ several hand% which he recommended by a pre&ce^ 
written with' more ostentatiim than aUMty ; bis nodoiis are half 
formed, and his materials immethbdically confused. TMs was his 
last work. He died, Jan. 18^ 17 17-18, and Was buried at Harrow 
«tt the bill. ^ ^ 

I£s personal character seems to have been social and liberal. 
He communicated himself^ through a very wide 'extent (#a^« 
quaintance ; and though firm in a p||^9 at a dme when firm- 
ness included virulence, yet he iqupsuted )us kindness to those 
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who were not supposed to fiiTourhbpriiM^Ies. He wasaneaiif 
•ocourager of Pope^ and was at oQce the friend of Addison and 
of Granville. He is accused of voluptuousness and irreligioii ; 
and Pope, who sajrs, *^ that if ever there was a good christianii 
without knowing himself to be so> it was Dr. Garth/* seems not 
able to denf what he is angry to hear, and loth to confess. 

Pope afterward declared hinM^ convinced, that Garth died i& 
the communion of the church of Rome, having been privately 
fecoaciled It is observed byr Lovrth, that thefe is less distaiicc 
than is thought between scepticism and popery ; aad that a mind^ 
wearied v^ perpetual doubt, willingly seeks r^ose in the bosom 
<^ an in&Uafale churdu 

His poe&y has beear praised at least etpnfiy to its mf rit. la 
Tke DUfienaary there is a strain of smooth and free versification ; 
but few li&es are eimnendy elegant, No passages hil below 
mediocrity, and few rise much above it. The plan seems form* 
ed without just proportion to the subject ; the means and end 
have no necessary connection. Eeanelj in his preface to Fofie*^ 
lEM6ff femarics, that GUrth eadiibits no discrimination rf char- 
act^m; and that what any one says might, with equal proprietsr» 
have been said by another^ The general design is, perhaps, c^ien 
to critioism ; but the compoution can seldom be charg^ with 
inaccuracy or negligence. The author never slumbers in self 
indulgence ; his full vigour is always exerted ; scarcely a line is 
left unfiaiahed ; nor b it easy to find an expression used by con* 
atraint, or a thought imperfecdy expressed. It was remarked by 
P<^e» that The DUfienwry had beea corrected in every editioii^ 
and that every change was an improvement. It aj^ears, how- 
over, to want somethings of poetical ardour, and something of 
gen^ni delectstion ; and therefore, «nce it has been no Icmger 
supported by accidental and extrinsic popularity, it has been 
sMroriy able to support itsel£ 
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Nicholas ROWE was bom at litde Beckfonl, m Bedfilra. 
nhire, in 1673. His &inily had kmg possessed a coi^derable 
^Bstate, with a good house^ at Lambertoim in Devonshire.* Hit 
ancestor from whom he descended in a Asect line Deceived 
Ihe arms borne bjr his descendants for his bravery in the hdf 
«rar. Ifis fether, John RQwe^ who was tk^ first that quitted his 
paternal acres to practbe any art of prc^t, professed the lawc^ 
and pubfished Benlow's and Dallison's Reports in the reign of 
James the second, when, in opposition -to the nolioDs then dil^ 
gentlf propagated, of dispenwg power> he ventoced to nemark 
how low his authors rated the prerogative. He was made a sevr 
•geant, and died, Api*il 3Q» 1A93« He was buiied in the Temfde 
church. 

Nicholas was first sent to a piivi^ school at Highgate ; and, 
being afterward removed to Westminster* was at twelve yearst 
chosen one of the kmg's sdiolars. Hb master was Busby, who 
suffered none of his scholars to let their powers lie useless ; and 
ids exercises in several languages are said to have been writtm 
with uncommon degrees of excellence* and yet to have cost him 
■very little labour. 

At sixteen he had, in his &ther*s opinion, made advances in 
learning sufficient to qaaUfy him for the study of law, sad waa 
entered a student of the middle lemfie, whem £>r some time 
he read sututes and reports with proficiency proportionate to tte 
force of his mind, which was already such that he endeavoured 
to comprehend law, not as a series of precedents, or coUection 
of positive precepts, but as a system of rational government^ aiui} 
impartial justice. 

• In the Villare, Lamerton. Orig. Edit, 
t He vas not elected till 1688. ^. 
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What he was niDeteeii) be was, by the death of hia fetiier) 
left more to his own direction^ and probably from that time suf-« 
fered law gradually to give way to poetry. At twenty five he 
produced The AmbitiouB Stefi Mother ^ which was received with 
so much favouri that he devoted liiroself from that time wholly 
to elegant literature. • 

His next tragedy, 1703, was Tamerlane^ in which, under the 
name of Tamerlane, he intended to characterize king William^ 
and Lewis the fourteenth under that of Bajazet. The virtues 
of Tamerlane seem to have been arbitrarily as»gned him by his 
poet, for I know not that history gives any other quafities than 
those which make a conqueror. The fa&hkn, however, of the 
time was, to accumulate upon Lewis all that can raise honor and 
detestation ; and whatever good was withheld from him, that k 
]n%ht nc^ be thrown away, was bestowed upon king William^ 

This was the tragedy which Rowe valued most, and that which 
probably, by the help of political auxiliaries, excited most ap* 
plause ; but occasional poetry must often conteht itself with occa- 
sional praise. Tamerlane has for a long time been acted oidy 
<mce a year, on the ni^ht when king William landed. Our quaiN 
rel with Lewis has been long over ; and it now gratifies neither 
2eal nor malice to see him painted with aggravated features, 
like a Saracen upon a sign. 

Jlie Fair Femtent^ his next production, 1703, is one of the 
most pleasing tragedies on the stagje, yirhere it still keeps its 
turns of appearing, and probably will l(^g keep them, for there 
is scarcely any ^^ork of any poet at once so interesting by the 
fable, and so delightful by the language. The story is domestic^ 
and therefore easily received by the imagination, and as^milated 
to common life ; the diction is exquisitely harmonious, and soft 
or sprightly as occasion requires. 

The character of Lothario seems to have been expanded hf 
Richardson into Lovehct ; but he has excelled his original kt 
the moral effect of the fiction. Lothario^ with gaiety which can^ 
not be hated, and bravery which cannot be despised, retains too 
much of the spectator's kindness. It was in the power of Rich-^ 
ardson alone to teach us at once esteem and detestation, to make 
virtuous resentment overpower all the benevolence which wit) 
elegance, and courage, naturally excite ; and to lose at last} thp 
hero in the villain. 
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The fifth act k not equal to die former ; die events of the 
drama are exhausted^ and little remains but to talk of what is 
past It has been observed^ that the tide of the piay does not 
at^Bdendy correspond with the behaviodr of Calista, who' at last 
jhows no evident signs of repentance^ but may be reasonably 
fuspected of feeling pain fh>m detection rather than fix>m guilty 
and expresses more shame than sorrow, and more rage than 
shame. 

His next, 1T06, was Ulyatcs; which, with the common fate 
4>f mythdogical stories, is now generally neglected. We have 
been too early acquainted' with the poedcal heroes, to expect any 
pleasure from their revival ; to show them, as they have already 
been shown, is to disgust by repetition ; to give them new qual- 
ities, or new adventures, is to oflRcnd by isolating received notions. 

7%e Royal Convert j 170S, seems to have a better claim to Ion* 
gevlcy. The &ble is drawn from an obscure and barbarous agef 
io which fictions are more eamly and properly adapted ; for when 
Objects are imperfecdy seen, they easily take forms from imagi- 
nation. The scene lies among our ancestors in our own country, 
and therefore very easily catches attention. Rodogune is a per- 
sonage truly tragical, of high spiritt and vident passions, great 
with tempestuous dignity, and wicked with a soul that would 
have been heroic if it had been virtuous. The motto seems to 
tell, that this play was not successful. 

Rowe does not always remember what his characters require. 
}n Tamerlane there is some ridiculous mention of the god of 
love ; and Rodogune, a savage Saxon, talks of Venus, and the 
eagle diat bears the thunder of Jupiter. 

This play discovers its own date, by a prediction of the arnon, 
hi imitation of Cranmer's prophetic promises to Henry the eighth. 
The anticipated blesstogs of upion are not very naturally hitro- 
ducedy nor very happily expressed. 

Ae once, 1706, tried to change his hand. He ventured on a 
comedy, and produced The Biter ,• with which, though it was 
unfavourably treated by the audience, he was himself delighted ; 
for he is said to have sat in the house kughing with great vehe- 
mence, whenever he had, in his own opinion produced a jest. 
But, finding that he and the public had no sympathy of mirth^ 
\^ tried at lighter scenes no more. 



)d Jane Sharfi writteUi 
mteafieare't ttylt. Id 
ihakeapeare) it is not 
:tion, the sentimenta, 
tation can condst, are 
inner of Shakespeare, 
English story, and as 
1 histOTy. Tl^ play, 
condsting chiefly of domestic scenes and private distress, lays 
hold upon the heart The wife is foi^ven because she repents, 
and the husband is honoured because he forgives. This, there- 
fore, is one of those pieces which we sdll welcome on the Rtage. 
His last tragedy, 1715, was iady Jaae Grey. This subject 
had been chosen by Mr. Smith, whose papers were put inta 
Howe's hands such as he describes them in his prefiice. Tfaispl^ 
likewise has sunk into oblivion. From this time he gave Dott^ 
ing more to the stage. 

Being by a competent fortune exempted fi<om any necesu^ 
of combating his inclination, he never wrote in distress, and 
therefore does not appear to have ever written in liaste. Hit 
works were finished to his own approbation, and bear few marts 
of negligence or hurry. It is remarkable) that bis prologues utd 
epilogues are all his own, though he sometimes supplied otiien > 
he afforded help, but did not solicit it. 

As his studies necessarily made him acquainted vnth Shake- 
speare, and acquaintance produced veneratiui, he undertook, 1709| 
an editioD of his works, from which lie neither rec^ved much 
praise, nor seems to have expected it ; yet, I believe, those who 
compate it with former copies, will find that he has done more 
than he promised ; and that, without the pomp of notes or boasts 
of criticism, many passages are ha{^ily restored. He prefixed 
a life of the author, such as.tradition, then almost exjuring, could 
supply, and a prefiice, * which cannot be said to discover n^iJb. 
proftmdity or penetration. He at least contributed to tlie popa* 
larity of tus autlmr. 

He was wilting enough to improve his fortune by other arts 
than poetry. He was undersecretary for tliree years when th« 

■ Mr. Snve'g prefaoe, bowever, ii not distinct, at it aii|lkt be snppo*e4 
from iMi puiage, from the life. R . 
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duke of QQeensbuiy was secretary of statei and afierward ajyplied 
to the earl of Oxford for some public employment** Oxford 
enjoined him to study Spanish ; and .when» some time afterward} 
he came again> and said that he had mastered it, dbmissed him 
with this congratulation, <' Then, sir, I envy you the pleasure of 
reading Don Quixote in the origioftl/^ 

This stoiy is sufficiently attested ; but why Oxford, who de» 
ured to be thought a favourer of literature, should thus insult a 
man of acknowledged merit ; or how Rowe, who was so keen a 
whigt that he did not willingly converse with men of the oppo- 
site party, could ask preferment fi'om Oxford, it is not now pos- 
sible to discover. Pc^, who told the story, did not say on what 
occasion the advice. was given ; and, though he owned Rowels 
disappointment, doubted whether any injury was intended him» 
but thought it rather lord Oxford's odd way, 

]t is likely that he lived on, discontented through the rest of 
queen Anne*s reign ; but the time came at last when he found 
kinder friends. At the accession of king George he was made 
-poet laureate I am afraid by the ejection of poor Nahum Tate^ 
who, 1716, died in the Mint, where he was forced to seek shel- 
ter by extreme poverty. He was made likewise one of jthe land 
surveyors of the customs of the port of London. The prince of 
Wales chose him clerk of hb council ; and the lord chancellor 
Parker, as soon as he received the seals, appointed him, unasked, 
secretary of the presentaticms. Such an accumuladon of em- 
ployments undoubtedly pnxluced a very considerable revenue* 

Having already translated some parts of Lucau*s Phar9alia^ 
wluch had been published in the miscellanies, and doubtless re- 
ceived many praises, he undertook a version of the whole work^ 
which he lived to finish, but not to publish. It seems to have 
been printed under the care of Dr. Welwood, who prefixed the 
author's life, in which is contained the followbg character. 

<^ As to his person, it was graceful and well made; his face 
Tegular, and of a manly beauty. As his soul was well lodged) 
so its rational and animal £aiculties excelled in a high degree. He 
li^d a quick and fruitful invention>a deep penetration, and a ka^ 
"tompass of thought, with singular dexterity and eaameas in mak- 

• Spence. t Hiicl. 
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ing bj^ thoiq^ to be imdentood. He was QEiastev<f mo«t i^^rts 
of polite learning) especially the classical authors, both' Greek 
and Latin ; understood the Frenchi Italian, and Spanish laiftgitt- 
ges ; and spoke the first fluently, and the other two totenibljr 
well. 

*' He had likewise read most of the Greek and Roman histo- 
ries in their original languages, and most that are wrote in £n|^ 
lish, French, Italian, and Spanish. He had a good taste in phi- 
loec^hy ; and, bavbg a firm impression of religion upon hi& oiind, 
he took great delight in divinity and ecclesiasdcal history, in bodi 
which he made great advances in the times he retired into the 
country, which were frequent. He expressed, on all occasions^ 
hb full persuasion of the truth of revealed reli^on ; and being 
a sincere member of the established church himself, he pided, 
but condemned not, those that dissented from it. He abhorred 
the principles of persecuting men upon the account of their.o|Mii- 
ions in reli^on ; and being strict in his own, he todk it not upon 
him to censure those of another persuasion. His canversatka 
was pleasant, witty, and learned, without the least tinctuteof 
afifisctation or pedantry ; and his inimitable manner of diverting 
and enlivening the company, made it impossible for any oat to be 
out of humour when he was in it. Envy and detracticm seemed 
to be entirely foreign to his constitution ; and whatever provoa- 
4on8 he met with at any time, he passed them over wtthoat the 
least thought of resentment or reveqgjp. As Homer had a Zoi- 
lus, so Mr. Rowe had sometimes hb ; for there were not want- 
ing malevotent people, and pretenders to poetry too^ iboA would 
now and then bark at his best performances ; but he was so mucli 
conscious of his own genius, and had so much good nature as to 
forgive them-^ nor could he ever be tempted to return them an 
answer. ** 

«« The love of learning and poetry made him ^nt the less fit 
lor business, and nobody apjriied himself closer to it, whm it re- 
<}uired hb attendance. The kto duke of Queenriteiry, when ht 
was secretary of state, made him hb secretary fi>rpi:ri)lica£bin; 
and when that tndy great man came to know him weU» be wai 
never so pleased as when Mr, Rowe was in hb company* AtbJ 
the duke's death, all avenues were stopped to hb preferment ; 
and during the rest of that reign, he passed hb dme with the 
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tnuses and his booksi abd soinetitneti the cohn^rM^on bf hi9 
iriends. 

^ When he had just got to be easy in Ids fbrtune, and was In 
a fair way to make it better, death swept him away^ aiid in Mm 
deprived the world of one of the best men) as well as one of the 
best geniuses of the age. He died ISke a christian and a philos* 
opher, in charity with all mankind, and widi zm iA>8oihitere8lgna- 
ticm to the will of God. He kept up his good humour to the 
last ; and took leave of lus wife md friemis, immediately before 
his last agony, with the same tranquillity of imnd, atad the sam* 
indifference for life, as though he had been upcm taking but a short 
journey. He was twice married ; first to a daughter of Mr. Par* 
sons, one of the auditors of the revenue ; and afterward to a 
daughter of Mr. Devenish, of a good family in Dorsetshire. By 
the first he had a son ; and by the> second a daughter, married 
^erward to Mr. Fane. He died the 6th. of December, 1718} 
in the forty fifUi year of his age ; uid was buried the'nmeteeatk 
(^ the same month in Westminster Abbey, in the aisle whexe 
many of our English poets are interred, over agunst Chancery 
his body being attended by a select number of his friends, ani 
the dean and choir officiating^ at the funeral." 

To this character, which is apparemly given vriHi die fendneas 
tif a friend, may be added the testimony of Pope ; who says, in % 
letter to Blount, *^ Mr. Rowe accompanied me, and passed a 
week in the Forest. I need not tell you how much a manof hia 
turn entertained me ; but i nrast acquaint you, th«re is a vivace 
ity and gaiety of ^sp(»ltion, almost peculiar to him, which makt 
it impossible to part from him without that uneasiness whieb 
geSierally succeeds all our pleasure.* 

Pope has left behind him anoHier men^on^f hb eempsftMi^ 
less advantageous, which is thus reported by Dr. WatbiirtOD. 

*^ Rowe, in Mr. Pope*s opiiiion, maintained a decentdiafactei^ 
but had no heart. Mr. Addison Was justly offended wldi^ sonir 
t)ehaviour, which arose from that want, and estranged himself 
from him ; which Rowe felt very severely. Mr* Pope> tlMir 
common friend^ knowing tMs, tooic anopportu&ily,at8ome junc- 
ture of Mr. Addison's advancement, to teH him how poor>Row4 
was grieved at his displeasure, and what ssetisfeetion he exp»a»> 
^ at Mr. AdcBaen*8 good forMie t whkli he ^xpi>w8ed ^ Aatiir- 

vo|.. #. ^9 



81II79 that be^ Mr. Pope» coukl nut but think him sncere* Msr 
Addison replied, ^ I do not suspect that he feigned ; but the lev- 
ity of hb heart is such, that h6 is struck with any, new adventure ; 
4nd it 'would affect him just in the same manner, if he heard I 
was gcnng to be hanged/ Mr. Pope said he coukl not deny but 
Mr. Addison understood Rowe well/* 

This censure time has not left us the power of confirming or 
refuting ; but observation dsaly shows, that much stress is not to 
be l£ud on hyperbolical accusations, and pointed sentencesf which 
even he that utters them desires to be ai^^uded rather than 
credited. Addison can hardly be supposed to have meant all th^t 
be said. Few characters can bear the microscopic scrutiny of 
wit quickened by anger ; and perhaps the best advice to authors 
would be, that they should keep out of the way of one another. 

How^ is chiefly to be ccaisidened a^ a tragic writer and a trans* 
iator. In hb attcfmpt at comedy he failed so ignominiously, that 
las "Biter is not inserted in his works ; and his occasional poems 
and short comxK>attions are rarely worthy c^ either praise -br en- 
sure ; for they seem the casual sports of a mind seekii^ rather 
to amuse its leisure than to exercise its powers. 

In the construcdon c^ his dramas, there is not moch art ; he 
k not a laCe observer of the unities. He ext^ids time said varies 
plaice as his convenience requires. To vary the place is not, iB 
my ojmiioD, any violation of nature, if the change be made be- 
tween- the acts ; §ot it is no less easy for the spectator to su^iose 
lumself at Athiens in the second act, than at Thebes in the first; 
but to change the scene, as is dmie by Rowe, in the mkkile of an 
MsXf is to add more acts to the play, since an act is so much of 
the business as is transacted without interruption. Rowe, by this 
Jfeense, easily extricates himself from difficulties ; as, in Jane 
Grfyi when we have been terrified with all the dreadful pomp 
of pubtie execution, and are wondering how the heroine ot the 
jKKt will proceed) no sooner has^on^ pronoimced some prophetic 
■Thymie8,.than9 pass and be gone, the scene closeS} 9nd Pembroke 
md Gur/UriGK are turned out upon the stage. 

I knownot diat there can be found in his plays any deep search 
kxto nature, any accurate discriminations of kindred qualities, or 
nice di^lay of passion in its progress ; all is general and unde- 
Saed, Nor does he much interest or affect the au£tor, except 
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& Jane Shorty who is always seen and heard with pity. ^AHaa is 
a character of empty noisey with no resemblance to real sorrow 
or to natural madness. . 

Whence, then, has Rowe his reputation ? From the reasona- 
Ueness and propriety of some of his scenes^ from the elegance 
of his diction, and the suavity of his verse. He seldom moves 
either pity or terror, but he often elevates the sentiments ; he 
seldom pierces the breast, but he always delights the ear, and 
<^n improves the understanding. 

His translation of the Golden VerMesj and of the first book of 
Quillet** poem, have nothing in them renoarkable. The Golden 
Ver%e9 are tedious. 

The versionr of Lucan is one of the greatest productions of 
English poetry ; for there is perhaps none that so completely 
exhibits the genius and spirit of the original. Lucan is distin- 
guished by a kind of dictatorial or philosophic dignity, rather, as 
Quintilian observes, declamatory than poetical ; full of ambitious 
morality and pointed sentences, comprised in vigorous and ani- 
mated lines. Thb character Rowe has very diligently and suc- 
cessfully preserved. His versification) which is such as his 
oontemporaries practised, without any attempt at innovation or 
improvement, seldom wants either melody or force. His au- 
thor*s sense is sometimes a little diluted by additional infusions, 
and sometimes weakened by too much expansion. But such 
faults are to be expected in all translations, from the constraint of 
measures and dissimilitude of languages. ""The Pharaalia of 
Rowe deserves more notice than it obtains, and as it is tnore 
read will be more esteemed.* 

* The life of Rowe is ft very remarkable* instance of the unoommon 
strength of Dr. Johnson's memory. When I received from him the MS. 
he complacently obserred, ** that the criticism was tolerably well done, 
coniiderifig that he had not seen Rowe's works for thirty years/' N. 
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JOSEPH ADDISON was bom on the first of May, 1673, at 
Milston, of Mrhich his father, Lancelot Addison, was then rector, 
Aear Ambrosebury in Wiltshire, and appearing weak and unlike- 
ly to live, he was christened the same day. After the usual do* 
mestic education, which, from the character c^ his father, may be 
itasonably supposed to have given him strong impressions c^ 
piety, he was committed to the care of Mr. Naish, at Ambrose* 
buiy, and afterward of Mr. Taylor at Salisbury. 

Not to name the school or the masters of men illustrious for 
fiterature, is a kind of historical fraud, by which honest fiune i» 
^juriously diminished; I would therefore trace him through 
the whole process of his education. In 1683, in the beginning 
of his twelfth year, his father, being made dean of Lichfield, 
i^^rally carried his fomily to his new residence, and, I believe, 
placed him for some time, probably not long, under Mr. Shaw, 
^en master of the school at Lichfield, fether of the late Dr. Pe« 
tei* Shaw. Of this interval his biographers have given no ac" 
^ount, and I know it only from a story of a barring out^ told me, 
when I was a boy, by Andrew Corbet of Shropshire, who had 
heard it from Mr. Pigot his uncle. 

The pracdce of barring out was a savage license, practised in 
i^'^^y schools to the end of the last century, by which the boys, 
when the perioScal vacation drew near, growing petulant at the 
approach of liberty, some days before the time of regular recess, 
^k possession of the school, of which they barred the doors, and 
l**de their master defiance from the windows. It is not easy to 
Appose that on such occasions the master would do more than 
'^g^ » yet, if tradition may be credited, he often struggled hard 
to force or surprise the garrison. The master, when Pigot was 
* schoolboy, was barred out at Lichfield ; and the whole opera^ 
tiQD, as he said, was planned and conducted by Addis(»i» 
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To judge better of the probabUlty of this storft Ihave inquir- 
ed when he was sent to the Chaitreux ; but, as he was not one 
of those who enjoyed the founder's bene&ctiont there i& no acr 
count preserved of hb admission. At the school of the Qiar- 
treux, to which he was removed either &om tliat of Salisbury 
or Lichfield, he pursued hb juvenile studies under the care of 
Dr. Ellis, and contracted thattattmacy with sir Richanl Steek, 
which their joint labours have so effectually recorded. 

Of tids jfttraotMe friendship the greater praise < mioat be 
given to Steele. It is not hard to love those from whom nothing 
ean be feared ; and Addison never considered Steele as a fival» 
but Steele lived, as he ccmfesses, under an habitual subject]on>to 
the predominating genius of Addison, whom he always mentioBr 
ed with reverence, and treated with obsequiousness. 

Addison,* who knew his own dignity, could not always for- 
bear to show it, by playing a little upon liis admirer ; but he was 
in no d«iger of retort ; hb jests were endured without lesisl* 
ance or resentment. 

But the sneer of jocularity w»s not tifie worst. Steele, vHiose 
imprudence of generosity, or vaiuty of provision, kept him 
al^i^ys incurably nccesatous, upon some pressing exigency 
in an evU hour, b(»Towed an hundred pounds of his friend, 
probably without much puipose of repayment ; but Addiaooi 
who seems to have had other notions of a hundred pounds, grew 
Impatient of delay, and recliamed his loan by en execution* 
Steele felt with great sensibility the obduracy of hb creditor^ bvk 
with emotions of sorrow rather than of anger.f 

In 1687 he was entered into queen's college in Ox£>rd, wfaevey 
in 1689, the accidental perusal of some Latin verses gained him 
the patronage of Dr. Lancaster, afterward provost of queen's 
college ; by whose recommendation he was elected into Magv 

• Spence. 

f This ^ct wa4 coo^maDicated to Johnson in mj hearing by a penon of 
unqaestionable yeracitj, but whose name I am not at liberty to mentloa* 
He had it, as he told us, from lady Primrose, to whom Steele related II 
with tears in his eyes. The late Dr. Stinton confirmed it to me» by t^ria^ 
that he had heard it from Mr. Hooke^ author of the Roman Hiitoiry ; «mI 
he> from Mr. Pope. H, 

See» Victor's letters, Vol. I. jf. d28j this transaction somewhat difieren^thr 
related. B. 
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dden college at a demy, a term by which that society denomi- 
nates those which are elsewh^e called scholars; young men 
who partake of the fbunder's bene&ctiooy and succeed ki their 
order to vacant fellowships.* 

Here he continued to cultivate poetry and crilidsm* and grew 
jfirst eminent by his Latin compositions, which are indeed entitled 
to particular praise. He has not confined himself to the imita- 
tion of any ancient author, but has formed his style from the 
general language, such as a diligent perusal of the productions 
of different ages happened to supply. 

» His Ladn compositions seem to have had much of his fond- 
ness, for he collected a second volume of the Mma AngUcanSj 
perhaps for a convenient rec^tacle, in which all his Latin pieces 
are inserted, and where his poem on the peace has tlie first place. 
He afterward presented the collection to Boileau, who, from that 
time, ^^ conceived,'* says Tickell, '*an opinion of the English gen- 
ius for poetiy." Nothii^ is better known of Boileau, than that he 
had an injudicious and peevish contempt of modem Latin, and 
therefore his profession of regard was probably the effect of his 
isivility rather than approbation. 

Three of his Latin poems are upon subjects on which per- 
haps he would 4)ot have ventured to have written in his own 
language. The Battle qf the Pigmies and CraneM j The Barrnn^ 
eter ; and A Bowling green. When the matter is low or scanty, 
jfk dead language, in which nothing is mean because notliing is fii- 
miliar, affords great convemences ; and, by the sonorous magnifi- 
cence of Roman syllables, the writer conceals penury of though!, 
and want of novelty, often from the reader, and often from himsel£ 

In his twenty second year he first showed his power of Eng- 
lish poetry by some verses addressed to Dryden ; and soon af. 
terward published a translation of the greater part of the fourth 
Georgic, upon Bees; after which, says Dryden, '^ my latter swarm 
is hardly worth the hiving." 

About the same time he composed the arguments prefixed 
to the several books of Dryden's Virgil ; and produced an essay 
on the Georgics, juvenile, supei-ficial, and uninstructive, with- 
out much either of the scholar*s learning or the critic's penetra- 
tion. 

* He took the degree of M. A« Feb. 14> 16951 
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Hift next paper of verses contained a character of the pm- 
cipal English poets, inscribed to Henrjr SachevereU) who was 
then, if not a poet, a writer of verses;* as is shown bf his veiw 
sion of a small part of Virgpi's Georgics, published in the nus* 
ceUanies ; and a Latin encomium on queen Maiy, m the Mut 
AngUcan^, These verses exhilHt ail tlie fondness of friendship ; 
but <m erne side or the other^ friendslup was afterward too weak 
ftr the malignity of fection. 

In this poem is a very confident and discriminate character of 
Spenser, whose work he had then never read.t So little aome-* 
times is criucism the effect of judgment It is necessary to hf 
form the reader, that about this time he was intttkluced by Con- 
greve to Montague, then chancellor of the exchequer ; Ackfison 
was then learning the trade of a courtier, and subjoined Monti^ue 
as a poedcal name to those of Cowley and of Dryden. 

By the influence of Mr. Montague, concurring, according le 
Tickell, with his natural modesty, he was diverted from lus 
original design of entering into holy orders. Montague sdkged 
the corruption of men who engaged in dvil employments without 
liberal education ; and declared, that, though he was represent* 
<ed as an enemy to the church, he would never do it any injury 
but by withholding Addison from it. 

Soon after, in 1695, he wrote a poem to king Willtam» widi a 
ihyming introducdon addressed to lord Somers. King William 
liad no regard to elegance or literature ; his study was only war ; 
yet by a choice of mipisters, whose disposition was veiy diflferent 
irom his own, he procured, without intendon, a veiy Itberal 

* A letter which I found among Dr. Johnson's papers, dated in Januaryy 
1784, from a lady in Wiltshire, contains a discovery of some importanee in 
literary history, viz. that, by the initials H. S. prefixed to the poem, we are 
not to understand the famous Dr. Henry Saeheyerett, vhote trial ia the moti 
remarkable incident in his life. The infortiiatioa thus communicated is, that 
the verses in question were not an address to the famous Dr. Sacheverell, but 
to a very ingenious gentleman of the same name, who died young, supposed 
to be a Manksman, for that he wrote the history of the Isle of Man. Thit 
this person left his papers, to Mr. Addison, and had formed the plan of t 
tragedy upon the death of Socrates. The lady says she had this iaformatiSA 
from a Mr. Stephens, who was a fellow of Merton college, a oontemporaiy 
and intimate with Mr. Addison in Oxford, whodiedj aetvr fifty years ago^* 
prebendary of Wiuchestef . H. 

t Speiice. 
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patroftBg;e tO'^oetiy. Addison was caressed both Iqr Somera 

and Montagoe. 

In 1697 appeared his Latin verses on the peace of Ryswicky 
which he dedicated to Montague, and which was afterward called 
by Smith, " the best Latin poem since the Aneid." Prafad mv»t 
not be too rigorously examined ; but the performance cannot be 
denied to be vigorous and elegant. 

Having yet no public employment, he obtained, in 1699, a 
pendon of three hundred pounds a year, that he might be ena- 
bled to travel. He staid a year at Btois,* probably to learn the 
French language ; and then proceeded in his jourpey to Ita]y» 
which he surveyed with the eyes of a poet. 

Whilj he was travelling at leisure, he was far from being 
idle ; for he not only collected his observations on the countrfi 
but found time to write his dialogues on medals, and four acts of 
Cato. ' Such at !east is the relation of Tickell. Perhaps he only 
collected his materials, and formed his plan. 

Whatever were his other employments in Italy, he there 
wrote the letter to lord Halifax, which is justly considered as thb 
'most elegant, if not the most sublime, of his poetical pitxluctiohs. 
But in about two years he found it necessary to hasten home ; 
being, as Swift informs us, distressed by indigence, and comjielf- 
ied to become the tutor of a travelling squire, because his pension 
was not remitted. ' , 

At his return he published his travels, with a dedication to 
lord Somers. As his stay in foreign countries was short, his 
observations are such as might be supplied by a hasty view, and 
consist chiefly in comparisons of the present face of the country 
with the descriptions left us by the Roman poets, from whom 
he made preparatory collections, though he might have spared 
the trouble, had he known that such collections had been made 
twice before by Italian authors. 

The most amusing passage of his book is his account of the 
minute republic of San Marino ; of many parts it is not a very 
fievere censure to say, that they might have been written at home, 
iiis elegance of language, and variegation of prose and verscj 
however, gains upon the reader ; and the book^ though a while 

• Spence. ' 

fOL. I. 49 
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neglected) became in time so much the favotffSe .of the public^ 
that before it was reprinted it ix)se to five times its price. , 

When he returned to £jigiand| in 1702f wkh a meanness oi 
appeanmce which g^ye testimony of the difficulties to wluch he 
had been reduced, he £)und his old patrons out of power^ and 
was therefore, for a time, at full lebure for the cultivation of his 
mind ; and a mind so cultivated gives reason to believe that 
jittle time was lost. 

But he remained not long neglected or useless. The victorf 
. at Blenheim, 1704, spread triumph and confidence over the na- 
tion ; and lord Godolphin, lamenting to lord Hali&x, that it had 
not been celebrated in a manner equal to the subject, desired 
him to propose it to. some i^etter poet. Halifax told hina, that 
there was no encouragement for genius ; that wortliless mm 
were improfitably enriched with public money, without any care 
U> find or employ those whose appearance might do honour to 
their country. To this Godolphin replied, that such abuses 
should in time be rectified ; and that if a man could be found 
xapable of the task then proposed, he should not want an ample 
i-epompense. Halifax then named Addiscm, but required that the 
treasurer should apply to him in his own person. Godolphin 
sent the message by Mr. Boyle, afterward lord Carleton ; and 
Addison, having undertaken the work, . communicated it to the 
treasurer, while it was yet advanced no further than the simile 
<rfthe angel, and was immediately rewarded by succeeding Mr. 
Lpcke in the place of commissioner qfqfifieals. 

In the folbwing year he was at Hanover with lord Hali&x ; 
^d the year after was made under secretary of states first to 
sir Charles Hedges, and in a few months more to the carl of 
Sunderland 

About this time the prevalent taste for Italian operas inclined 
him to try what would be the effect of a musical drama in our 
own language. He therefore wrote the opera of JRosamond, 
which, when exhibited on the stage, was either hissed or neg- 
lected ; but, ti-usting that the readers would do him more justice 
he published it with an inscription to the dutchess of Marlborough; 
a woman without skill, or pretensions to skill, in poetry or litem- 
ture. His dedication was therefore an instance of servile absurd- 
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[tiii, ^Yf ^ ^ exceeded only by Joshua Barnes's deScation of a Greek 

pi^ ' Anacreon to the duke. 

g^ His reputation liad been somewhat advanced by The Tender 

Husbandy a comedy which Steele dedicated to him, with a con- 
fession that he owed to him several of the most successful scenes. 
To this play Addison supplied a prologue. 

When the marquis of Wharton was appointed lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, Addison attended him as his secretary, and was made 
keeper of the records in Birmingham's tower, with a salary of 
three hundred pounds a year. The office was little more than 
nominal, and the salary was augmented for his accpmrnodation. 

Intei'est and faction allow little to the operation of particular 
dispositions or private opinions. Two men of personal charac- 
ters more opposite than those of Wharton and Addison could 
not easily be brought together. Wharton vras impious, proffi- 
gate, and shameless, without regard, or appearance of regard, to 
idght and wr<Hig ;* whatever is contrary to this, may be ssdd of 
Addison ; but as agents oi a party they were connect;isd, and how 
they adjusted ti^ir other sentiments we cannot know. 

Addison must however not be too hastily condemned. It is 
not necessary to refuse benefits from a bad man, when the ac- 
ceptance implies no approbation of his crimes ; nor has the sub- 
ordinate officer any obligation to examine the opinions or conduct 
of those under whom he acts, except that he may not be made 
the instrument of wickedness. It is reasonable to suppose that 
Addison counteracted, as far as he was able, the malignant and 
blasting influence of the lieutenant ; and that at least by his in- 
tervention some good was done, and some mischief prevented. 

When he was in office, he made a law to himself, as Swift 
has recorded, never to remit his regular fees in civility to his 
friends ; " for,'* said he, " I may have a hundred friends ; and if 
my fee be two guineas, I shall, by relinquishing my right, lose 
two hundred guineas, and no friend gain more than two ; there 
is therefore no proportion between the goou imparted and the 

evil suffered." ,a 

He was in Ireland when Steele, without any commi jicatijm 
of his design, began the publication of the Tatler ; but he was 
not long concealed ; by inserting a remark on Virgil which 

• Dr. Johnson appears to have blended the character of the marquU with 
that of his son the duke- ^• 
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Addison had given him) he discovered himself. It is iiideed not 
eaisy for any man to write upon literature or common life^ so as 
not to make himself known to those with whom he fanuiiarlf 
converses^ and who are acquainted with his track of study^ his 
fevourite topics, his peculiar notions^ and his habitual phrases. 

If Steele desired to write in secret, he was not lucky ; a single 
montji detected him. His first Tatler was published April 32, 
1709, and Addison's contribution appeared May 26. Tickell 
observes, that the Tatler was begun and concluded without Id^ 
concurrence. This is doubtless literally true ; but the work did 
not suffer much by his unconsciousness of its commencement, or 
his absence at its cessation ; for he continued his assistance to 
December 23, and the paper stopped on January 2. He did 
not disdnguish his pieces by any signature ; and I know not 
whether his name was not kept secret till the papers Were col* 
lected into volumes. 

To the Tatler,'in about two months, succeeded the Spectator ; 
a series of essays of the same kind, but written with less levity, 
upon a more regular plan, and published daily. Such an under- 
taking showed the writers not to distrust their own copiousness 
of materials or facility of composition, and their performance 
justified their confidence. They found, however, in their progress, 
many auxiliaries. To attempt a single paper was no terrifying 
labour ; many pieces were offered and many were received. 

Addison bad enough of the zeal of paity, but Steele had at 
that time alm6st nothing else. The Spectator, in one of the 
first papers, showed the political tenets o( its authors ; but a res* 
oltidon was soon taken, of courting general approbation by geiv- 
eral tofucs, and subjects on which faction had produced no di- 
versity of sentiments ; such as literature, morality, and femilitf 
life. To this practice they adhered with few deviations. The 
ardour of Steele once broke out in praise of Marlborough ; and 
when Dr. Fleetwood prefixed to some sermons a preface, over- 
flowing with whiggish (^ini(xis, that it might be read by the 
queen,*, jt was reprinted in the Spectator. 

• This particular number of the Spectator, it is said, was not published 
till twelve o'clock, that it might come out precisely at the hour of her mig- 
esty's breakfast, and that no time might be left for deliberating about serv- 
ing it up with ,that meal, as usual. See the edition of the Tatlsa with 
notes. Vol. VL No. 971, note, p. 452, &o. N. 



: To (ttch the minuter deceooea and kifiedor diitic8» to regitoo^ 
^practice, of daily conyersiktion} lo. correct, those depravities 
1«faich are rather ridiculous thao crisuDaly and remove those griey- 
aoces which, if they produce no lasting calamities, impress hour- 
ly vexatioD* was first attempted by Casa in l^is bcx>k of Minnersi 
and CasdgUone in his C&urtier ; two books yet celebrated in It- 
aly for purity and elegance, and which, if they are now less ready 
ate neglected only because they have effected that reformation 
-which their authors intended, aqd their precepts now are no lonr 
.ger wanted. Their usefulness to the age in which* they were 
written is sufficiently attested by the translations which almost all 
the nations of EurQ|>e were in haste to obtain. 

Xhis species of instruction was continued, and perhaps ad- 
vanced, by the French ; among whom la Bruyere's Manners of 
the Age, though, as Boileau remarked, it is written without con* 
nection, certainly deserves great praise for liveliness of descriptkm 
jmd justness of observation. 

Before the Tatler and Spectator, if the writers for the theatre 
are excepted, England had no masters of comm^^ life. No 
writers had yet undertaken to reform either the sayageness of 
neglect^ or the impertinence of civility ; to show when to speidc 
or to be silent ; how to refuse or how to comply* We had ma- 
ny books to teach us our more important duties, and to settle 
opinions in philosophy or politics ; hxA^n Arbiter Elegantiarunij 
a judge of propriety, was yet wanting, who should survey the 
tr^ck of daily conversation, and free it, from thorns and prickles,^ 
which tease the passer, though they do not wound him. 

For this purpose nothing is so proper as the frequent publican 
tion of short papers, which we read not as study but amusement* 
If the subject be slight, the treatise likewise is short. The, 
busy may find time, and the idle may find patience. 

Tlus mode of conveying cheap and easy knowledge begaa 
aaiong us in the civil war,* when it was much the interest of 

* Newspapers appear to have had an earlier date than here assigned. 
CteiTeUnd, in his character of a London Diurnal, says, " The ori^nal sfttner 
of this kind was Dutdi v Cxsllo Belgicua the Protoplai, and the modem Mer* 
curies but Hans en Kelders." Some intelligenoe given by Mercnrins GaUo 
Belgicus is mentioned in Carew's Surrey of Cornwall, p. 136, originally pub« 
Ushed Iq 1602. These vehicles of information are often mentioned in the 
pisyt of Jaia^9 «p<i Chftries the first R. 
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either party to ndse and fix die prejudices of the people. At 
that time appeared Mercurius AuUcus, Mercurins Rusticas, and 
Mercuriiis Civicas, It is said, th^lit when any title grew p<^piilar) 
it was stolen by the antagonist^ who by this stratagem conveyed 
bia notions to those who would not have received him had he m^ 
worn the appearance of a friend. The tumult of those unhappy 
days left scarcely any man leisure to treasure up occad<»ial comr 
positions ; and so much were they neglected, that a comjdete 
^llection is no where to be found. 

These Mercuries were "succeeded by L*£strange's Observar 
tor ; and that by Lesley's Rehearsal, and perhaps by others ; bat 
hitherto nothing had been conveyed to the people, in this com- 
modious manner, \xA controversy relating to the church or state ; 
of which they taught many to talk| whom they could not teach 
to judge. 

It has been suggested^ that the royal society was instituted 
soon after the restoration, to divert the attention of the people 
from public discontent The Tatler and Spectator had the 
same tendency ; tiiey were published at a time when two par* 
ties, kmd, restless, and violent, each with plausible declarations, 
and each perhaps without any disdnct terminadon of its views, 
were agitating the nation ; to minds heated with polidcal contest^ 
they supplied Cooler and more inoffensive reflecdons ; and it is 
said l^ Addison, in a subsequent work, that they had a percepti* 
ble influence vapoa the cmiversadon of that dme, and taught the 
finolicsome and the gay to umte merriment with decency ; an eflect 
which they can neve^ wholly lose, while they continue to be 
among the first books by which both sexes are inidated into the 
elegances of knowledge. 

The Tatler and Spectator adjusted, Hke Casa, the unsettled 
practice of daily intercourse by propriety and politeness ; and, 
like la Bruyere, exhilnted the charactera and marmera of the ag^e. 
The personages introduced in these papers were not merely 
ideal ; they were then known, and conspicuous in various sta- 
tions. Of the Tader this is told by Steele in his last paper ; 
and of the Spectator by Budgell in the pre^e to Theophrastus ; 
a book which Addison has recommended, and which he was 
suspected to have revised, if he did not write it. Of those por- 
traits, which may be supposed to be sometimes embellished) and 
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<«>in€ttine» aggraTated^ the originals are now partly known and 
partly forgotten. 

But to say that they united the plans of two or three eminent 

. writers, is to give them but a small part of their due praise ; 
they superadded literature and criticism, and sometimes towered 

.far above their predecesscMrs ; and taught, with great justness of 
argument and dignity of language, the most important duties and 
' aublime truths. 

All these topics were happily varied with elegant fictions and 
refined allegories, and illuminated with difierent changes of s^le 
and feliciUes of invention. 

It is recorded by Budgell, that of the characters feigned or 
exhibited in the Spectator, the fiiyourite of Addison was sir 

. ^Roger de Coverley, of whom he had formed a very delicate and 
discriminate idea,* which he would not sufier to be violated ; and 
therefore, when Steele had shown him innocently picking up a 
girl in the temple, and taking her to a tavern, he drew upon him- 
^sdf so much of his friend's indignation, that he was forced to ap- 
pease lum by a promise of forbearing sir Roger fpr the time to 
come* 

The reason which induced Cervantes to bring his hero to the 
grave^/uira mi sola nacio JOon Quixote^ y yofiara e/, made AddiscA 
declare, with an undue vehemence of expression, that he would 
kill sir Roger ; being of opinion that they were bom for one an- 
other, and that any other hand would do him wrong. 

It may be doubted whether Addison ever filled up his orig- 
inal delineation. He descri()es bis knight as having his imagin- 
ation somewhat warped ; but of this perver^on he has made 
very little use. The irregularities in sir Roger's conduct seem 

. not so much the efiects of a mind deviating from the beaten track 
of life, by the perpetual pressure of some overwhelming idea, as 
of habitual rusticity, and that negligence which solitary grandeur 
Baturally generates. 

The variable weather of the mind, the flying vapours of inci- 
^«Qt madness, which from time, to time cloud reason, without 

* The errors in this acconnt are explained at considerable length in the 
i^refaoetD the Spectator prefixed to 4&e edition in the British EssAriSYs. 
The oripaal delineatioa of sir Roger andoubtedly belongs to Steele. C. 
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eelipsiDg it, it requires so much .nicety to ei&ibit, that Addisob 
seems to have been deterred from prosecuting his cmn design. 
To air Roger, who, as a couiitr3r gentleman, appears to be a 
tory, or, as it is gentiy expressed, an adherent to the landed inter- 
est, is opposed £dr Andrew Freeport, & new man^ a wMtfay ttn^ 
chant, sealous for the moneyed interest, atid a whig. Of Uiis con^ 
itraric^ of opinions, it is probable more consequences were at first 
intended than could be produced when the resoludon was taken 
to exclude party from the paper. Sir Andrew does but litde, and 
that tittle seems not to ' Wave pleased Addison, who, when he 
dismissed him from the club, changed his opinions. Steele 
had made him, in the true spirit of unfeeling commerce, declare, 
that he << would not build an hospital lor idle people ;" but 
at last he buys land, settles in the country, and builds, not a 
manufactory, but an hospital for tteelve old husbandmen, for men 
With whom a merchant has little acquaintance, and whom he 
eomraodly considers with little kindness. ' 

Of essays thus elegant, thus instructive, and thus commodi- 
ously cfistributed, it is natural to suppose the apjprobation gener- 
al and the sale numerous. I once heard it observed, that the 
«ale may be calculated by the product of the tax, related in the 
last number to produce more than twenty pounds a week, and 
itherefore stated at one and twenty pounds, or three pounds, ten 
shillings a day ; this, at a halfpenny a paper, will give sixteen 
hundred and eighty * for the daily number. 

This sale is not great ; yet this, if Swift be credited, was likely 
to grow less ; for he declares that the Spectator, whom he ridi- 
cules for his endless menticm of the^V sex^ had before his re* 
oes. wearied his readers. 

The next year, 1/13, in which Cato came upon the stag«»,- 
was the grand climacteric of Addison's reputation. Upon the 
death of Cato, he had, as is said, planned a tragedy in the time 
of his travels, and had for several years the four first acts fitusb- 
ed, which were shown to such as were likely to spread their ad- 
miration.' They were seen by Pope, and by Gibber,- ^vtio re» 
lates that Steele^ when he took back the copy, told him, in the 
despicable cant. of literary modesty, ths^t, whatever spiri|-bif 

* That this calealation is not exaggerated, that it is even much l>e\o\»- # 
«8l amaber, see the aotes on the TatX^r, ed. ir86, Vol. VI, p. 4>S.^ j^^ 
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fiieod kad fthp\i|^ in the compoutipO) he doubted whether he 
would have courage sufhcient to expose it to the censure of a 
British audience. 

The time however wus now come, when those who affected 
to tUiM^ liberty in danger, affected likewise to think that a stag^ 
F^F nught preserve it ; and Addison was importuned, in the 
name of the tutelary deities pf Britain, to show his courage and 
liis sekl by finishing his design. 

To resume hi^ work he seemed perversely and unaccountably 
H&wiUiag ; and by a request, which perhaps h^ wished to be de* 
Bied, desired Mr. Hughes to add a fifth act. Hughes supposed 
biin serious ; and, undertaldng the supplement, brought in a few 
dnja some scenes for his examinatiop ; but he had in the meafi 
time gone to work himself, and produced half an act ; which he 
-aftenvard completed, but with brevity irregularly dispropor- 
tionate to the foregoing parts ; like a task, performed with reluc' 
tance and hurried to its canclusion^ 

• It may yet be doubted whether Cato.was made public by any 
change of the author's purpose ; for Dennis charged him with 
raiiung prejudices in his own favour, by ffdse positions of pre- 
paratory criticism, and with fioisontng the town by contradicting 
in the Spectator the established rule of poetic^ justice, becausp 
his own hero, with all his virtues, was to fall before a tyrant 
The fact is certain ; the motives we must guess. 

Addisqp was, I believe, suffici^tly dispgsed to bar all avenues 
against all danger. When Pope brought him ^e prplogu^t 
which is properly accommodated to the play, there were these 
words, ^^ Britons, arise 1 be worth like this approved ;" meaQ« 
ing nothing more than, Britons, erect and exalt yoi|.i*selves tp 
the approbation of public virtue. Addison was frighted, lest 
be should be thought a promoter of insurrection, a^d the line 
was liquidated to ^ Britons, attend." 

Now ^ heavily in clouds came on the day, tlie great, the im* 
portant day,** when Addison was to stand the hazard of the thea- 
tre. That there might, however, be left as little to hazard as was 
possible, on the first night Steele, as himself relates, undertook to. 
pack an audience. This, says Pope,* had been tried for the first 
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time in favour of the Distrest Mother } and wt» wnr ,^nritb titorc 
efficacy, practised for Cato. ' 

The danger was soon over. The whole naflion was at that 
time on fire with fection. The whigs applauded every &» in 
which liberty was mentioned, as a satire on the toiiOs ; and the 
tories echoed every clap, to show that the satire was uofelt. The 
story of Bolingbrofce is weU known. He calfcd Booth to his box, 
and gave him fifty guineas for defending the cause of liberty so nrril 
against a perpetual dictator. The wldgs, says Pope, design a sec- 
ond present when they can accompany Hiwth as good a senteaoe. 

The play, supported thus by the emulation of iisM:tious praifie, 
was acted night after night for a longer time than, I believe, the 
public had allowed to any drama before ; and the author, as Mis. 
Porter long afterward related, wandered through the whole exhi- 
bition behind the scenes with restless and unappeasable solicitude. 

When it was printed, notice was given that the queen would 
be pleased if it was dedicated to her ; ^ but as he' had deugned 
that compliment elsewhere, he found himself obliged,** safs 
Tickell, ^' by his duty on the one hand, and his honour on the 
other, to send it into the world without any dedication." 

Human happiness has always its abatements ; the brightest 
sunshine of success is not without a cloud. No sooner was Cato 
offered to the reader than it was attacked by the acute malignity 
of Dennis, with all the violence of angry criticism. Dennis, 
though equally zealous, and probably by his temper more ftirious 
than Addison, for what they called liberty, and though a flatterer 
of the whig ministry, could not sit quiet at a successful play ; but 
was 6ager to tiell friends and enemies that they had misplaced 
their admirations. The world was too stubborn for instruction ; 
with the fate of the censurer of Corneille's Cid, his animadver- 
sions showed his anger without effect, and Cato continued to be 
praised. ^ 

Pope had now an opportimity of courting the friendship of 
Addison, by vilifying his old enemy, sid could give resentment 
its fUll play, without appearing to revenge himself. He there- 
fore published A Mirrativfi qf the Midnesa of John DtnnU ; a 
performance which left the Objections to the play in their full 
force, and therefore discovered more desire of vexing th<^ critic 
than of defendbg the poet. 
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. Addiflon, wIk> w»s no stranger to the world, probably saw the 
selfishness of Pope's friendship ; and, resolving that he should 
have the consequences of bis officiousness to himself, informed 
Oeoms by Steele* that he was sorry for the insult ; and that 
ivheneyer he should think fit to answer his remarks, he would 
^ it in a manner to which nothing could be objected. 

The greatest weakness of the play is in the scenes of love, 
• which are said by Pope* to have been added to the original plan 
upon a subsequent review, in compliance with the popular prac- 
tice of the stage. Such an authority it is hard to reject ; yet 
ti^e k)ve is so intimately mingled with the whole action, that it 
cannot easily be thought extrinsic and adventitious ; for, if it - 
were taken away, what would be left ? or how were the four acta 
filled in the first draught ? 

At the publication the wits seemed proud to pay their attend-^ 
ance with encomiastic verses. The best are fi*om an unknown 
hand, which will perhaps lose somewhat of their praise when the 
author is known to be Jeffreys. 

Cato had yet other honours. It was censured as a party play 
by a scholar jqf Oxford^ and defended in a &vourable examination 
by Dr. Sewel. It was translated by Salvini into Italian, and 
acted at Florence ; and by the jesuks of St. Omer's into Latii^ 
and played by their pupils. Of this version a copy was sent to 
(Mr. Addison ; it is to be wished that it could be found, for the 
sake of comparing their version of the soliloquy with that of Bland* 

A tr9^;edy was written on the same subject by Des Champs, a 
French poet, which was translated, with a criticism on the Eng^ 
lisb play. But the translator and the critic are now forgotten. , 

Dennis lived on unanswered, and therefore little read. Addi* 
'son knew the policy of literature too well to make his enemy 
important by .dra^^iog the attenuon of the public upon a criticism^ 
which, though sometimes intemperate, was often irrefiragable. 

While Cato was upon the stage, another daily paper, called 
The Guardimi was published by Steele. To this Addison gave 
great asuslaQce> whether occasionally or by previous engagement 
is not known. 

The charac^r ^ Guai^^an was too narrow and too serious ; it 
might properly enough admit both the duties and the decencies of 
life, but seemed not. to include literary speaulatioAs, and iraa in 

•Speace. • , 
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some degree violated by merriment and btnfeaqtie. What bad 
the guardian of the lizards to do with clubs (^ tall or of little mea^ 
with nests of ants, or with Strada's prohinons I 

Of this paper nothing is necessary to be said, but that it found 
jnany contributors, and that it was a continuation of the Spectator, 
with the same elegance, and the same variety, till some unlucky 
sparkle from a tory paper set Steele's pd^s on fire, and wit at 
<»ice blazed into faction. He was soon too hot for neutral topics, 
and quitted the Guardian to write the Er^Bshfnan^ 

The papers of Addison are marked iti the Spectator by one of 
the letters in the name of CHo^ and in the Guardian by a handi 
whether it was, as Tickell pretends to think, that he was imwifl- 
ing to usurp the praise of others, or, as Steele, with ^r greats 
likelihood, insinuates, that he could not without discontent impart 
to others any of his own. I have heard that his avidity did not 
satisfy itself with the air of renown, but that with {^"eat eagctmess 
he laid hold on his proportion of the profits. 
^ Many of these papers were written with powvM tru^coinie) 
tf^ith nice discrimination of characters, and accurate observatidQ 
6f natural or accidental deviatbn from propriety ; but it was not 
supposed that he had tried a comedy on the stage, till Steele^ 
after his death, declared him the auth<H' of the Drummer • Thb 
however Steele did not know to be true by any direct teatimoDy ; 
ftr, when Addison put the play into his hands, he only txM himy 
it was the work of a <' gentleman in the company ;** and when it 
Ivas received, as is confessed, with cold disapprobation, he was 
{m)b^bly le^s willing to claim it. Tickell omitt^ it in his col- 
lection ; but the testimony of Steele, and the total sience of ^y 
other claimant, ha^ determined the public to as^gn it to Addison^ 
and it is now printed with his other poetry. Steele carried the 
Drummer ^o the playhouse, and afterwatd to the pness, and sold 
the copy ftir fifty guineas. ' ' ^ 

To the opinion of Steele may be added tte ptde^ supi^ied by 
&e play itself, of .which the characteris at« s\K:h as Ad<fison wouM 
have delineated, and the tendency sueh as Adc^&ctti would have 
promoted. That it should have been ill received would tidse 
Wonder, did we not daily see the capricious* ^IribUtMn c^theat- 
lAtsl prdse. 

Ho was not all this time an indiffiirtet ^^j^ectiftor of pul^ 
afiairs. He wrote> as different exigencies required^ in 1707|. 
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The fireaent state of the zvar, and the necessity of an augmeHtatitm ; 
which, however judicious, being written on tetnporary topics and 
exhibiting no peculiar powers, Idd hold on no attention, and baft 
naturally sunk by its own weight into neglect. This cannot ht 
said of the few papers entitled The Whig Examiner^ in which is 
employed all the force of gay malevolence and humorous satire. 
Of this paper, which just appeared and expired. Swift remarkst 
^ith exultation, that « it is now down among the dead men.'** 
He might well rejoice at the death of that which he could not 
have killed. Every reader of eVery party, smce personal malice 
is pdst, and the papers which once ififlamed the nation are read 
only as effusions of wit, must wish for more of the Whig Exam^ 
iners ; for on no occasion was the genius of AdcKson more vigor* 
ously exerted, and on none did the superiority of his powers 
more evidently appear. His Trial of Count Tariffs written to 
expose the treaty of commerce with France, lived no longer 
than the question that produced it. 

Not long afterward, an attempt was made to revive the ^ec- 
tatof^ at a time indeed by no means favourable to literature, when 
the succession of a new family to the throne filled the naticoi 
with anxiety, discord, and confusion ; and either the turbulence 
of the times or the satiety of the readers put a stop to the publi- 
cation, after an expeiiment of eighty numbers, which were after- 
ward collected into an eighth volume, perhaps more vahiaMe 
than any of those that went before it. Addison produced morfe 
than a fourth part, and the other contributors are by no means 
unworthy of appearing as his associates. The time that had 
passed during the suspension of the Spectator^ though it had not 
lessened his power of humour, seems to have increased his dis- 
position to seriousness ; the proportion of his religious to his 
comic papers is greater than in the fonner series. 

The Spectator ^ from its recommencement, was published only 
three times a week ; and no discriminative niaiics were added to* 
&e papers. To Addison, Tickell has ascribed twenty three .f 

. ?l^i*om a tory song in vog^ue at.ihe time, the burden whereof ii» 

' And lie that will thl& heiflth dei^, > 

* • - •■ 

Bown aniong^ the d^d tti«& let hkn lie. H*~ ^ 

t Numb. 556, 5^, ^8, 55^,* ^l; 562, 565, 96fr, iie'Sj'S^, Sfl, ^f^ SH, 
^1>, 580, 589^ 583, 584, 585, 590, 592, 598, 600. 
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The SpemitfT had many contributors ; and Steek, whoae neg- 
figence kept him always in a hurry, when it was his turn to fur- 
nish a paper, called loudly for the letters, of which Addison, whoee 
materials were more, made little use ; having recourse to sketches 
and hints, the product of hb former studies, which he now re- 
*viewed and completed ; among these are named by Tickell the 
JE^says on Wit, those on the Pleasures of the ImaginationfOXidXhc 
Criticism on Milton, 

When the house of Hanover took possesion of the throne, It 
wad reasonable to expect that the zeal of Addison would be suit- 
ably rewarded. Before th^;arrival of king George, he was made 
secretary to the regency, and was required by his office to send 
notice to Hanover that the queen was dead, and that the throne 
was vacant. To do this would not have been difficult to any man 
but Addison, who was so overwhelmed with the greamess of the 
event, and so distracted by choice of expression, that the lords, 
who could not wait for the niceties of criticism, called Mr. Soutii- 
well, a clerk in the house, and ordered him to despatch the mes- 
sage. Southwell readily told what was necessary, in the common 
style of bu^ess, and valued himself upon having done what was 
too hard for Addison. 

He was better qualified for the Freeholder j a paper which he 
published twice a week, from Dec. 23, 1715, to the middle of 
the next year. This was undertaken in defence of the estab- 
lished government, sometimes with argument, and sometimes 
with mirth. In argument he had many equals ; but his humour 
was. singular and matchless. Bigotry itself must be delighted 
with the Tory Foxhunter, 

Thei^ are however some strokes less elegant and less decent ; 
such as the Pretender's Journal, in which one topic o£ ridicule » 
his poverty. This mode of abuse had been employed by Miitxm 
agsottst khig Charles n. 

«< Jacobai 

Centum, exulantis viscera marsupii regb." 

And Oldmixon delights to tell of some alderman of London, that 
he had more money than the exiled princes ; but that which 
might be expected from Milton's s^vageness, or Oldmixon's 
meanness^ was not suitable to the delicacy of AddisoQ* 
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Steele bought the humour of the» Freehoidcr too nice and gen- 
tie for Buch noisy times ; and is reported to have saidy that the 
ministry made use of a lute^ when they should have called for « 
trumpet. 

This year^ 1716,* he married the countess dowager of War- 
wick, whom he had solicited by a very long and anxious court* 
ship, perhaps with behaviour not very unlike that of sir Roger 
to his disdainful widow ; and who, I am afraid, (Averted hersdf 
often by playing with his passion. He is said to have first known 
her by becoming tutor to her son.t ** He formed," said Ton- 
eon, ^ the deBign of getting, that lady from the time when he was 
Jfirst recommended into the famOy.*'' In what part of his life he 
obtained the recommendation, or how long, and in what manner 
he lived' in the family, I know not. His advances at first were 
oertainly timorous, but grew bolder as his reputation and influ- 
ence increased ; till at last the lady was persuaded to many himy 
«n terms much like those on which a Tui^ish princess is es- 
poused, to whom the Sultan is reported to pronounce, ^ Daugh- 
ter, I. give thee this man for thy slave." The maniage, if un- 
contradicted report can be credited, made no addition to bia hap- 
piness ; it neither found them nor made them equal. She id- 
ways remembered her own rank, and thought herself entitled to 
treat with very little ceremony the tutor of her son. Aowe's 
•ballad of the i>^«/tomnt^ Shefiherd is said to have been written, 
either before or after marriage, upon this memorable pair ; and 
k is certain that Addison has left behind him no encouragement 
for ambitious love. 

The year after, 1717, he rose to his highest elevaiiony being 
made secretary of state. For this employment he might justly 
be supposed qualified by long practice of business, and by hb 
te^pular ascent through other offices; but expectation is often 
disappointed ; it is universally ccxifessed that he was unequal to 
the duties of his place. In the house of commons ^e could not 
speak, and therefore was useless to the defence of the govern- 
ment. In the office, says Pope,| he could not issue an order 
without losing his time in quest of fine expressions. What he 
gained in rank he lost in credit ; and, finding by experience his 
own inability, was forced to solicit his dismission, with a pennon 

• August 2: t Spencse. i^ ftid^ 
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of fifteen hundved pounds a year. Hia frieods pi^Uiafeed ibis rc*^^ 
frnqniahment, of which both fri^s and Miemies knew the true 
i^aaoOf with 91a account of declinii]^ health, aiid the necessity of 
recess and quiet. 

He now returned to his yocatioii» and began Id plan litefary 
occupations for his fiiture li&. He pujposed a tm%ediy on the 
dei^ of Socrates ; a story of which, as Tickell remailuh tho 
Imsis is narrow, and to which I know not how love could have 
been appended. There would, however, have been do w^t eith.^ 
or of virtue in the sendments or elegance in the language. 

He engaged in a nobler work, a defence of the chrUtian reti^ 
jfiton, of which part was published after his death ; and jie de* 
signed to have made a new poetical version of the psalm^ 

These pious compositions Pope imputed * to a selfish motive, 
upon the credit, as he owns, of Tonson ; who, having qi|arrelled 
with Ad^aon, and not loving him, said, that when be laid down 
the secretary's office, he intended to take orders, and obtain a 
bishopric ; '' for,'* said he, *^ I always thought him a priest in his 
heart." 

That Pope should have thought this conjecture of Tonson 
worth remembrancei is a proof, but indeed, so &r as I have foundi 
the only proof, that he retained some malignity from their an- 
/dent rivalry. Tonson pretended but to guess it ; no oth^ mor- 
tal ever suspected it ; and Pope might have reflected, that a maft 
who had been secr^^ry of state, in the ministry of Sunderland 
knew a nearer way to a bishopric than by defendii^ religion or 
translating the psalms. 

It is related, that he had once a design to make an Eos^sh 
dicdpnary, and that ^e conndered Dr. TUlotson aa ^ writer of 
highest authority. There was formerly sent to me by Mr. Lo^k- 
or« clefk of the leatherseller's company, who wa» eminent £9C 
ctiriosky and literature, a collection of examples ccUected fiKMH 
TiUotaon's works, as Locker said, by Addison. It came too fane 
to he of use, so I inspected it but slightly, and remeo^red it 
incfistinctty. I thought the passages too ^lort. 
, Addison, however^ did not conclude his life hi peaoefiil stud* 
ies s but re)«paed, when he was near his end, to a poUtical disr 
^tfi. 
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It 80 happened that, 1718-199 a controversy was agitated, with 
yreat vehemence, between those friends of long continuance, Ad- 
dison and Steele. It may be asked, in the language of Hotner, 
what power or what cause could set them at variance. The 
subject of their dispute was of great imi>ortance. The earl of 
, Sunderland proposed an act called The Peerage Bill; by which 
the nunAb^er of peers should be fixed, and the king restrsdned 
from any new creation of nobility, unless when kn old &mily 
should be extinct. To this the lords would naturally agree ; and 
the king, who was yet little acqusdnted with his own prerogative, 
and, as is now well known, almost indifferent to the possessions 
of the crown, had been persuaded to consent. The only diffi- 
culty was found among the commdns, who were not likely to ap- 
prove the perpetual exclusion of themselves and their posterity. 
The bill therefore was eagerly opposed, and among others by sir ' 
Robert Walpole, whose speech was published. 

The lords might think their dignity diminished by improper 
advancements, and particularly by the mtroducdon of twelve new 
peers at once, to produce a majority of tories in the last reign ; 
an act of authority violent enough, yet certamly legal, and by no 
means to be compared with that contempt of national right with 
which, some time afterward, by the instigation of whiggism, the 
commons, chosen by the people for three years, chose them- 
selves for seven. But, whatever might be the disposition of the 
lords, the people had no wish to increase their power. The ten- 
dency of the bill, as Steele observed in a letter to the earl of 
Oxford, was to introduce an aristocracy ; for a majority in the 
house of lords, so limited, would have been despotic and irre* 
sistible. • 

To prevent this subversion of the ancient establishment, Steele, 
whose pen readily seconded his poliucal passions, endeavoured 
to alarm the nadon, by a pamphlet called The Plebeian, To tlds 
an answer was published by Addison, under the title of The Old 
Whig, in which it is not discovered that Steele was then known 
to be the advocate for the commons. Steele replied by a second 
Plebeian ; and, whether by ignorance or by courtesy, confined 
himself to his question, without any personal nodce of his oppo- 
nent. Nothing hitherto was committed against the laws of 
friendship, or proprieties of decency ; but controvertists cannot 
VOL. r. 51 
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Im^ n^tain fhelr kxikfenesft §» each other. The <Mi 11^ an- 
swered the Plehtkm^ and coold not forbear some Gontempt of 
« fimle i>«rA^, whose trade it was to wriief pami^ilets." Dickf, 
howeTer^ cfid not lose his settled veneratbfi for his friend ; tat 
contented Inmself with quoting some lines of Cato, which were 
mt once detection and reproof. The bili was laid aside daring 
that ses^KMi ; and Addison died before the n^xt, in which its 
comntitinent was rejected b^ two htmdred and sixty five to o&e^ 
hundred and seventy seven* 

Every reader swrely must regret that these two illustrious 
friehd% after so many years passed in confidenGe and endeann^iti' 
in unity of interest, conformity itf opinion, and fellowahfp of study, 
shoidd finally part in acrimonious opposidon. Such a controversy 
was ^ Bellum phisquam cMief* as Lifcan expresses It* Why 
could not feltion find other advocates ? but, among the uncer- 
tainties of the human stme, we are doomed to mimberthe insta* 
bility of friendship. 

Of this dispute I have little knowledge but from the Bu^pra* 
pfda BfitannUa. The Old JVkig is not inserted in Addison's 
works, nor is it nientkiiied by Tickeli in bis lifo ; why it was 
omitted, the biographers doubtless give the true reason ; the filet 
was too recent, and those who had been heated in the contention 
were not yet cooL 

The necessity of comf^ying with times, and of sparing persons^ 
is the great impediment oi biography. History may be formed 
from permanent monuments and records ; but lives can only be 
written from personal knowledge, which is growing every fky 
. less,. and in a short timeis lost for ever. What is known can 
seldom be immediately told ; and when it might be told", it is no 
longer known. The delicate features of the mind, the nice ^» 
criminations of character, and the minute peculiarities of conduct! 
are soon obliterated j and it is surely better that caprice, obsd- 
nacy, frolic, and folly, however they might delight in the descrip- 
^sxh should be silently forgotten, than that, by wunton merriment 
and unseasonable detection, a pang should be given to a widow, 
a daughter, a brother, or a friend. As the process of these nar- 
mdves is now bringing me among my contemporaries, I begin 
to feel myself ^* walking upon ashes under which the fire is not 
extinguished," and comibg to the time of which it will be proper 
rather to say <' nothing that is folse, than all that is true.'* 



*l%e «Dd)of Hub usefid i& ww now iifiiroackiiig. Ad&on 
'^ud for some time been op|tfeiaed by sbortness «f brieath, whicb 
'Was now aggiwated by a dropsy ; and, finding Us danger preasr 
? iog, he prepared to & conforroabfy to biaowapreGC|>ts and pio^ 
'-^Msiona. 

During this lingering decay, he sent, as Pope relaleS)* ameR^ 
sage by the earl of Warwick to Mr* Oayi desiiing to see him. 
^ay, who had not visited faitn lor some time befoeef xteyed the 
summons, and found himself received with great ksodness. The 
t>urpoM for which the interfiew had been solicited was then dis* 
•<:ovei>ed. Addison toid him, that he had injuAed him ; but thirty 
If he recovered, he would recompense him. What the injury 
was he did not explain, nor did Gay ever know ; but supposed 
thiat some preferment deugned forhim) hwi, by Adiyison's inter- 
^ntion, been withheld. 

Lord Warwick was a young man of very irregular lifet and 
perhaps of loose opinions. Addison, for whom he did. not want 
respect, had very diligently endeavoured to reclaim him ; but 
his arguments and expostulations had no effect. One experi- 
ment, however, remained to be tried; when he found his life 
near its end, he directed the youi^ lord to be caHed ; and when 
lie desired, with great tenderness, to hear his laat injuactionsy 
told him, '^ I have sent for you, that yoti may see how a chriadan 
ean die.*^ What effect this awful scene had on theevrly I knov 
'not ; he likewise <Med httnself in a short draob 

in Tickeli's excellent elegy on hisfifiend a»e these lines ; 

}i» 4sttgi^ii8 bow to lire ; and, oh ! .too hi^ 
Tlie pnce of knowledge 1 taught us how to die ; 

in which he alludes, as he told Dr. Young, to tlus moving in^ 
terview. 

Having given directions to Mr. Tickell for the publication of 
his works, and dedicated them on his deathbed to his friend Mr. 
Cr^gs, he died June 17, 1719, at Holland housci leaving no 
^Id but a daughter.'! 

* Spence. 

f Who died at Bilton, in Warwickshire, at a very adyaa«ed age, lalW. * 
See Gent Mag. Vol. LXTH. p. 256, 995. N. 
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Of his virtue it ia a sufficient teatimooy Uiat the feseiitmeiil of 
party has transmitted no charge of any crime. He was not one 
of those who are pndsed only after death ; £Dr Ms merit was so 
generally acknowledged^ that Swift, having observed that his 
election passed without a contest, adds, that if he had proposed 
himself for king, he would hardly have been refused* 

His zeal for his party did not extinguish his kindness for the 
merit of his opponents ; when he was secretary in Ireland, he 
refused to intermit his acquaintance with Swifb 

Of his habits, or external manners, nothing is so often men-* 
tioned as that timorous or sullen taciturnity which his fri^ids 
called modesty by too mild a name. Steele mentions mth great 
tenderness ^ that remarkable bashfulness, which is a cloak that 
hides and muffles merit ;" and tells us, that ^' his alnlities were 
covered only by modesty, which doubles the beauties which are 
seen, and gives credit and esteem to aU that are concealed.'' 
Chesterfield affirms, that ^' Addison, was the most timorous and 
awkward man that he ever saw." And Addison, speaking of 
his own deficience in conversation, used to say of himself thatf 
with respect to intellectual wealth, *^ he could draw Inlls for a 
thousand pounds, though he had not a guinea in faia pocket." 

That he wanted cuiTent coin for ready payment, and by thai 
vrant was often obstructed and distressed ; that he was often op- 
pressed by an improper and ungraceful timidity, every testimony 
concurs to prove ; but Chesterfield's representatbn is doubtless 
hyperbolical. That man cannot be supposed very inexpert in 
the arts of conversation and practice of life, who, without fortune 
or alliance, by hb usefulness and dexterity, became secretary of 
state ; and who died at forty seven, after having not only stood 
long in the highest rank pf wit and literature, but filled one of the 
most important offices of state. 

The time in which he lived had reason to lament his obstinacy 
of silence ; '^ for he was," says Steele, ^< above all men in that 
talent called humour, and enjoyed it in such perfection, that I 
have often reflected, after a night spent with him apart from all the 
world, that I had had the pleasure of conversing with an intimate 
acqiudntance of Terence and Catullus, who had all their wit and 
nature, heightened with humour more exquisite and delightful 
thtti any other man ever possessed." This is the fondness of a 
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ftiend; let us hear what is told us by a rival. *^ Addison's con- 
i^enatioD/'* says PopC) '* had something in it xnc»'e chaiming 
Hwn^ I have Icxiiid in any other man. But this was only when 
fioniliar ; before strangers, or perhaps a single stranger, he pre- 
served his dignity by a stiff silence/' 

This modesty was by no means inconsistent with a very hig|i 
o{iini<m of his own merit. He demanded to be the first name in 
modem wit ; and, with Steele to echo him, used to depreciate 
Dryden, whom Pope and Congreve defended against them^t 
lliere is no reason to doubt that he suffered too much pain froni 
the prevalence of Pope's poetical reputation ; nor is it without 
stnmg reason suspected, that by some disingenuous acts he en- 
deavoured to obstruct it ; Pope was not the only man whom he 
insidiously injured, though the only man of whom he could be 
afraid. 

His own powers were such as might have satisfied him with 
conscious excellence. Of very extensive learning he has indeed 
given no proofs. He seems to have had small acquaintance with 
^e sciences, and to have read little except Latin and French ; 
but of the Latin poets his Dialogues on Medals show that he had 
- perused the works with great diligence and skill. The abund- 
ance of his own mind left him little in need of adventitious senti- 
'ments ; his urit always could suggest what the occadon 'demand- 
ed. He had read with critical eyes the important volume of 
buman life, and knew the heart of man, from the depths of strat- 
agem to the surface of affectation. 

What he knew he could easily communicate. " This," says 
Steele, ^ was particular in this writer, that, when he had taken 
his resolution, or made his plan for what he designed to writei 
he would walk about a room, and dictate it into language with as 
much freedom and case as any one could write it down, and at- 
tend to the coherence and grammar of what he dictated." 

Pope,! who can be less suspected of favouring his memoiy, 
declares that he wrote very fluently, but was slow and scrupulous 
in correcting ; that many of his Spectators were written very 
&st, and sent immediately to the press ; and that it seemed to 
%e for his advantage not to have time for much revisal. 

* Spence. t Touson and SjNmce. 

if Spence. 
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UafiHt puUicalko ; but mmkl aot^tetoiich 'Ms f^aces a ftw? waii ; 
mA I believe not dbe word id CZaie to which I madeaPiohfWttJP 
' HQS «iffeied to stand.** 

The last line of Cato is Pope^lianngiieen migiBally^ftlltBR 

And oh ! 'twas this that ended (^ato's life. 



Pope might have xnade more objections, iu> the six 
Jines. In the first coujp^et the woids '' from hence*' ^c^'upf^qtjf' 
er ; and the second line is taken from Di^den's VirgiL Oi^ 
next couplet, the first verses being included in the second^ is th^- 
fore useless.; and in the third ^cordM ^ooade to pooduce «^n/^* 

Of the course of Addison's familiiur dayy* ^fiure l^us marri^gfit 

Pope has given a detail He had in the house with him Bu^- 

geil, and perhaps PhiUps. His chief companions were Stefjgi 

Budgelly Philips, Carey, Daveoants and colonel Brett* With 

one or other of these he always break^ted. He studied all 

morning, then dii^ed itt a tavern, and went.£k£terward to Button!^. 

». Button had been a servant in the cpuntess ^ Warwick's £|ai- 

rily, who, under the .patfonage of Addisciq,,kept a coffeehouse on 

the south side of Rusael stceet, about two doors from Covert 

garden. Here it was that the wits oi that time used to assemb^. 

It b js^d, that when Addison had suffered an|r vexation froi^ ^ 

vcountes^^ he wixbdrew the company from Buttcm's house. 

From the cofieehouse he went again to a tavern, where hfi 
often sat late, and drank too much wine. In the bottle, discon- 
tent seeks fpr comfort, cowardice for cour^gie, and bashfidness 
.for confidence. It is Xkox unlikely that AdcU^ was first seduced 
to excess by the m^iunission which he obtained fitnn the servik 
jtimidUy of his sober hours. He that feels oppression from the 
jpresenci^ of those to whom he knows himself superior will desire 
to set«looiie his powers of conversation $ and who that ever asked 
auccpurs from Bacchus was able to preserve himself from beinj; 
enslaved by his .auxiliary ? 

Among those friends it was that Addison displayed the ele- 
gance pf his colloquial accon^plishments, which may easily be 
supposed such as Pope represents them. The remark ofMande- 
ville^ who> when he had passed an evening in his company, 

* SpODCf . 
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i>«lwwd l|wt he waa a pmoiim ai^wigf eaQ detlact llttl»faiiii 
Itts cliancter ; he was alwaya veserrcd to strsuigarB, and waa nm 
IbcbimI to iMMOBiiiioa kutiom hf a charadaf ttka liMt of Man* 

Ffmaany minate kaowMga of his hxeakidr xnannevs, tha in* 
ftearveatioii of mtf yeara has now debarred us. Steele cncci 
fKomiaed CongreTe and the public a complete deacrtptioD of hie 
eharaeler ; but tbe promises of authors are like the vows of lovers. 
Steele thought no more on hb de^gn, or thotigiit on it witb 
MoaMty that at hist dbgusted hrni^ and left his feiend in the hancb 
•fTickeU. 

One sKgbt Koeament of Ids character Swift has preserved. 
It was hia practice, when he ibdnd aiiy man invincibly wrong, to 
flatter his o{Hmons by acquiescence^ and ^ik him yet deeper ia 
sAjsardity. This artifice of mischief was admired by Stella ; and 
Swift seems to approve her admiration. 

His works will supply some information. It appears, from 
Us various pictures of the world, that, with all his bashfulpesa> 
lie had conversed with m£tny distinct classes of men, had survey* 
4d their ways with %*ery diligent observation, and marked with 
g^riat acuteness the effects itf di^erent modes of life. He was a 
man in whose presence nothing i«eprehensible was out of danger $ 
^ick i|i discerning whatevor was wrong or ridiculous, and not 
ttttwilling to expose it. ^ There are,** says Steele, ^^ in his writ* 
ings many oblique strokes upon some of the wittiest men of the 
age." riis delight was more to excite meniment than detesta* 
tiob ; and he detects follies rather than crimes. 

If any judgment be made, from his books, of his moral char* 
acter, nothing will be found but purity and excellence. ' Knowl-* 
edge of mankind, Indeed^ less extensive than that of Addison," 
will show, that to write, and to live, are very diffetem. Many 
who praise virtue do no more than praise it. Vet it is reason- 
able to believe that Addison's professions and practice were at 
no great variance^ sfaice, amidst that storm of Action in which 
most of his life was passed, though his station made him con* 
spicuous, and his activity made him formidable, the character 
given him by his friends was never contradicted by his enemies ; 
df those with whom interest or opmion united him he had 
not only the esteem^ but the kindness i and of others, whom 
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Uie Tidence of c^pontion dix)ve against hiiOy tl|cm|;li he mght 
tose the love) he retained the reverence. 

It is justly observed bjr TickeU> that be employed wit on the 
aide of virtue and religion. He not only made the proper use 
of vfk himselfy but taught it to others ; and from his time it has 
been generally subservient to the cause of reason and of truth. He 
has dissipated the prejudice that had Idbg connected gaiety with 
vice^ and easiness of manners with laxity of principles. He has 
restored virtue to its dignity, and taught innocence not to be 
ashamed. This is an elevation of literary character, " above all 
Greek, above all Roman &me.*' No greater felicity can genius 
attain than that of having purified intellectual pleasure, separated 
mirth from indecency, and wit from licentiousness ; *<^ having 
taught a succession of writers to bring elegance and gaiety to 
the aid of goodness ; and, if I may use expressions, yet more 
awful, of having ^^ turned many to righteousness.** 

Addison in his life, and for some time afterward, was ccHiad- 
ered by the greater part of readers as supremely excelling both 
in poetry and criticism. Part of hb reputation may be probaUy 
ascribed to &e advancement of his fortune; when, as Swift 
observes, he became a statesman, and saw poets waking at hb 
levee, it is no wonder that praise was accumulated upon him. 
Much likewbe may be more honourably ascribed to his personal 
character ; he who, if he had cltdmed it, might have obtained 
the diadem, was not likely to be denied the laurel. 

But time quickly puts an end to artificial and accidental feme ; 
and Addison is to pass through futurity protected only by his 
genius. Every name which kindness or interest once raised too 
high, is in danger, lest the next age should, by the vengeance of 
criticism, sink it in the same proportion. A great vmter has 
lately styled him " an indifferent poet and a worse cridc," 

His poetry is first to be considered ; of which it must be con- 
fessed that it has not often those felicities- of diction which give 
lustre to sentiments, or that vigour of sentiment that animates 
diction ; there is littie of ardour, vehemence, or transport ; there 
is very rarely the awfiilness of grandeur^ and not very often the 
splendour of elegance. He thinks justiy ;. but he thinks faintly. 
This is his general character ; to which, doubtless, many single 
passages will furnish exceptions. . 
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Yet, if he seldom reaches supreme excellence, he rarely sinks 
into dulness, aad is still more rarely entangled in absurdity. He 
did not trust his powers enough to be negligent. There is in 
most of his compositions a calmness and equability, deliberate 
and cautious, sometimes with little that delights, but seldom with 
any thing that offends. ♦ 

Of this kind seem to be his poems to Dryden, to Somers, and 
to the king. His ode on St. Cecilia has beeh imitated by Pope, 
and has something in it of Dryden's vigour. Of his account of 
the English poets, he uSed to speak as a " poor thing ;"• but it 
is not worse than his usual strain. He has said, not very judi- 
ciously, in his character of Waller, 

Thy verse could show ev'n Cromwell's innocence. 
And compliment the storms that bore him hence. 
O! had thy muse not come an age too soon. 
Hut seen great Nassau on the British throne. 
How had his triumph glitter'd in thy page ! 

What is this but to say, that he who could compliment Cronw 
well had been the proper poet for king William ? Addison, how- 
ever, never printed the piece. 

The letter from Italy has been always piVised, but has never 
been praised beyond its merit. It is more correct, with less ap- 
pearance of labour, and more elegant, with less ambition of orna- 
ment, than any other of his poems. There is, however, one 
broken metaphor, of which notice may properly be taken. 

Fir'd with that name ; 
I bridle in my struggling muse with pain. 
That longs to launch into a nobler strain. 

To bridjie a goddess is no very delicate idea ; but why must 
she be bridled ? because she longs to launch ; an act which was 
never hindered by a bridle ; and whither will she launch ? into 
a nobler strain. She is in the first line a horse^ in the second a 
boat ; and the care of the poet is to keep his horse or his boat 
from singing. 

The next composition is the far famed Campaign, which Dr. 
Warion has termed a " Gazette in Rhyme,'* with harshrjpss not 
often used by the good nature of his criticism. Before a cen- 
sure so severe is admitted, let us consider that' war is a frequent 

* Spence- 
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subject of poetry, and then inquire who has described it with 
more justness and force. Many of ^ur own writers tried their 
powers upon this year of victory ; yet Addison's is confes^dly 
the best performance ; his poem is the work of a man npt blind- 
ed by the dust of learning ; his images are not borrowed merely 
from books. The superiority which he confers upon his hero 
is not personal prowess, and " mighty bone,** but deliberate in- 
trepidity, a calm command of his passions, and the power of con- 
sulting his owh mind in the midst of danger. The rejectioB 
and contempt of fiction is rational and manly. 
It may be observed that the last line is imitated by Pope. 

Marlb'rough's exploits appear divinely bright ; 
Rais'd of themselves, their genuine charms they boast, 
, And those that paint them traest, praise them most 

This Pope had in his thoughts ; but not knowing how to use 
what was not his own, he spoiled the thought when he had bor- 
rowed it. 

The well siung woes shall sooth my pensive ghost ; 
! He best can paint* them who shall feel them most. 

Martial exploits may be fiainted ; perhaps woe* may hcfiaifittd ; 
but they are surely not /minted by being well sung ; it is not easy 
to paint in song, or to sing in colours. 

No passage in the Campaign has been more often mentioDed 
than the simile of the angel, yihich is said in the Taller to be " one 
of the noblest thoughts that eve^r entered into the heart of man/' 
and is therefore worthy of attentive consideration. Let it be first 
inquired whether it be a simile. A poetical simile is the dis- 
covery of likeness between two actions, in their general nature 
dissimilar, or of causes terminating by different operations in 
some resemblance of effect. But the mendon of another like 
consequence from a like cause, or of a like performance by a 
like agency, is not a simile, but an exemplification. It is not a 
simile to say that the Thames waters fields, as the Po watera 
, fields ; or tliat as Hecla vomits fiames in Iceland, so iEtna vom- 
its flames in Sicily. When Horace says of Pindar, that he pout 
his viofence and rapidity of verse, as a river swoln with rain rush 
es from the mountain, or of himself, that his genius wanders h 

* " Paint" jxieans^ says Dr. Warton^ express or describe them. C. 
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4|Ue8t of poetical decorations, as the bee wanders to collect hon- 
«y ; he* in either case, produces a ^mile ; the mind is impress- 
ed with the resemblance of things generally unlike, as unlike 
9& intellect and body. But if Pindar had been described as writ- 
ing with the copiousness and grandeur of Homer, or Horace 
had told that he reviewed and finished lus own poetry with the 
same care as Isocrates polished his orations, instead of similitude 
he would have exliihited almost identity ; he would have given 
the same portraits with different names. In the poem now ex- 
amined, when the English are represented as gaining a fortified 
pass, by repetition of attack, and perseverance of resolution ; their 
obstinacy of courage, and vigour of onset, is well illustrated by 
the sea that breaks, with incessant battery, the dikes of Holland. 
This is a simile ; but when Addison, having celebrated the beauty 
of Marlborough's person, tells us, that '^Achilles thus was formed 
with every grace," here is no simile, but a mere exemplifi- 
cation. A dmile may be compared to lines converging at a 
point, and is more excellent as the lines approach from greater 
distance ; an exemplification may be considered as two parallel 
lines which run on together without approximation^ never far 
separated, and never joined. 

Marlborough is so like the angel in the poem, that the action 
of both is almost the same, and performed by both in the same 
nianner. Marlborough '^ teaches the battle to rage ;" the an- 
^1 ^ directs the storm ;" Marlborough is *^ unmoved in peace- 
^1 thought ;" the angel is ^^ calm and serene ;'' Marlborough 
stands ^unmoved amidst the shock of hosts ;" the angel rides 
«' calm in the whirlwind.** The lines on Marlborough are just 
and noble ; but the simile gives almost the same images a sec- 
4)nd time. 

But perhaps this thought, though hardly a simile, was remote 
from vulgar conceptions, and required great lidiour of research, 
or dexterity of application. Of this. Dr. Madden, a name which 
Ireland ought to honour, once gave me his opinion. <^ If I had 
^et," said he '^ ten schoolboys to write on the battle of Blenheim) 
and eight had brought me the angel, I should not have been sur- 
prised." 

The opera of Rosamond, though it is seldom mentioned, is 
©ne of the first of Addison's compositions. The subject is well 
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chosen, the fiction is pleasing^ and the praise of Marlhoroagli^ 
■Q)r which the scene gives an opportunity, is, what perhaps every 
human excellence must be, the product of good luck, improved 
by genius. The thoughts are sometimes great, and sometimes 
tender ; the versification is easy and gay. There is doubtless 
some advantage in the shortness of the lines, which there is lit- 
tle temptation to load with expletive epithets. The dialogue 
seems commonly better than the songs. The two comic charac- 
ters of sir Trusty and Grideline, though of no great value, are yet 
such as the poet intended.* Sir Trusty's account of the death of 
Rosamond is, I think, too grossly absurd. The whole drama is 
airy and elegant ; engaging in its process, and pleasing in its 
conclusion. If Addison had cultivated the lighter parts of poe- 
try, he would probably have excelled. 

The tragedy of Cato, which, contrary to the rule observed in 
selecting the works of other poets, has by the weight of its char- 
acter forced its way into the Jate collection, is unquestionably the 
noblest production of* Addison's genius. Of a work so much 
read, it is difficult to say any thing new. About things on which 
the public thinks long, it commonly attains to think right ; and of 
Cato it has been not unjustly determined, that it is rather a poem 
in dialogue than a drama, rather a succession of just sentiments 
in elegant language, than a representation of natural affections, or 
of any state probable or possible in human life. Nothing here 
" excites or assuages emotion ;** here is " no magical power of 
raising fantastic terror or wild anxiety." The events are ex- 
pected without solicitude, and are remembered without joy or 
sorrow. Of the agents we have no care ; we consider not what 
they are doing, or what they are suffering ; we wish only to know 
what they have to say. Cato is a being above our solicitude ; a 
man of whom the gods take care, and whom we leave to their 
care with heedless confidence. To the rest neither gods nor men 
can have much attention ; for there is not one among them that 
strongly attracts either affection or esteem. But they are made the 
vehicles of such sentiments and such expression, that there is 
scarcely a scene in the play which the reader does not wish t 
impress upon his memory. 

• But, according to Dr. Warton, " ought not to have intended." C- 
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When Cato was shavm to Pope,* he advised the author to 
print It, without any theatrical exhibition ; supposing that it 
would be read more favourably than heard. Addison declared 
himself of the same opinion ; but urged the importunity of his 
friends for its appearance on the stage. The emulation of par- 
ties made it successful beyond expectation ; and its success has 
introduced or confirmed among us the use of dialogue too de- 
clamatory, of unafifecting elegance, and chill philosophy. 

The universality of applause, however it might quell the cen- 
sure of common mortals, had no other effect than to harden 
Dennis in fixed dislike ; but his dislike was not^^nerely capri- 
cious. He found and showed many faults ; he showed them 
indeed with anger, but he found them with acuteness, such as 
ought to rescue his criticism from oblivion ; though, at last, it 
will have no other life than it derives from the work which it 
endeavours to oppress. 

Why he pays no regard to the opinion of the audience, he 
gives his reason, by remarking, that, 

'^ A deference is to be paid to a general applause, when it 
appears that that applause is natural and spontaneous ; but that 
little^ regard is to be had to it, when it is affected and artificial. 
Of all the tragedies which in his memory have had vast and vio- 
lent runs, not one has been excellent, few Ijave been tolerable^ 
most have been scandalous. When a poet writes a tragedy, 
who knows he has judgment, and who feels he has genius, that 
poet presumes upon his own merit, and scorns to make a cabal. 
That people come coolly to the representation of such a tragedy, 
without any violent expectation, or delusive imagination, or in- 
vincible prepossession ; that such an audience is liable to receive 
the impressions which the poem shall naturally make on them, 
and to judge by their own reason, and their own judgments, 
and that reason and judgment are calm and* serene, not formed 
by nature to make proselytes, and to control and lord it over 
the imaginations of others. But that when an author writes a 
tragedy, who knows he has neither genius nor judgment, he has 

ecourse to the making a party, and he endeavours to make up 
.n industry what is wanting in talent, and to supply by poetical 
^raft the absence of poetical art ; that such an author is humbly 

* Spcncc. 
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contented to i*aise meQ'& passions by a plot without doorS) ^ce 
he despairs of doing it by that which he brings upon the stage. 
That party^ and pasaiony and prepossession, are clamorous and 
tumultuous things and so much the more clamorous and tumul- 
tuous by how much the more erroneous; that they domineer 
and tyrannize over the imaginations of persons who want judg? 
xnent) and sometimes too of those who have it ; and> like a fierce 
and outrageous torrent, bear down all oppositicHi before them.** 

He then condemns the neglect of poetical justice ; which is 
always one of his favourite principles. 

*^ 'Tis certainly the duty of every tragic poet, by the exact di»- 
tributioQ^ of poetical justice, to imitate the divine dispensation^and 
to inculcate a particular providence. 'Tis true, indeed, upon the 
stage of the world, the wicked sometimes prosper, and the guilt- 
less suffer. But that is permitted by the governor of the world, 
to show, from the attribute of his infinite justice, that there is 
a compensation in futurity, to prove the immortality of the hu- 
man soul, and the certainty of future rewards and punishments. 
But the poetical persons in tragedy exist no longer than the 
reading or the representation ; the whole extent of their entity^ 
is circumscribed by those ; and therefore, during that reading 
or representation, according to their merits or demerits, they 
must be punished or rewarded. If this is not done, there is no 
impartial distribution of poetical jiistice, no instructive lecture of 
a particular providence, and no imitation of the divine dispea- 
satioD. And yet the author of this tragedy does not only run 
counter to this^ in the fate of his principal character ; but eve- 
ry where, throughout it, makes virtue suffer, and vice triumph ; 
for not onlyCato is vanquished by Cesar,but the treachery andper- 
fidiousness oi Syphax prevails over the honest simplicity and the 
credulity of Juba; and the sly subtlety and dissimuladon of Fortius 
over the generous frsmkness and open heartedness of Marcus.** 

Whatever pleasure there may be in seeing crimes punished 
and virtue rewarded, yet, since wickedness often prospers in real 
life, the poet is certainly at liberty to give it prosperity on the- 
stage. For if poetry has an imitation d reality, how are it! 
laws broken by exhibiting the world in its true form ? The stage 
may sometimes gratify our wishes ; but, if it be truly the ^ ndr^ 
ror qfUfcy** it ought to ^how US sometimes what we are to expect 
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Deimis objects to the characters, that they arc not natural, not 
reasonable ; but as heroes and heromes are not beings that are 
seen every day, it is hard to find upon what pmciples their con- 
duct shall be tried. It is, however, not useless to consider what 
he says of the manner in which Cato receives the account of his 
son's death. 

" Nor is the grief of Cato, in the fourth act, one jot more in 
nature than that of his son and Lucia in the third. Cato re- 
ceives the news of his son's death not only with dry eyes, but 
with a son of satisfaction ; and in the same page sheds tears for 
the calamity of his country, and does the same thing in the next 
page upon the bare apprehension of the danger of his friends. 
Now, smce the love of ohe*s country is the love of one's coun- 
trymen, as I have shown upon another occasion, I desire to ask . 
these questions. Of all our countrymen, which do we love most, 
those whom we know, or those whom we know not ? And of thos& 
whom we know, which do we cherish most, our friends or our 
enemies ? And of our friends, which are the dearest to us, those 
who are related to us, or those who are not ? And of all our re- 
lations, for which have we most tenderness, for those who are 
near to us, or for those who are remote ? And of our neav 
relations, which are the nearest, and consequently the dearest 
to us, our offspring, or others ? Our offspring, most certainly ; 
as nature, or in other words. Providence, has wisely contrived 
for the preservation of mankind. Now, does it not follow, from 
what has been said, that for a man to receive the news of his 
son*s death with dry eyes, and to weep at the same time for the 
calamities of his country, is a wretched affectation, and a miser- 
able inconsistency ? Is not that, in plain English, to receive with 
dry eyes the news of the deaths of those for whose sake our 
country is a name so dear to us, and at the same time to shed 
tears for those for whose sakes our country is not a name so dear 
to us ?" 

But this formidable assailant is least resistible when he attach 
the probability of the action, and the reasonableness of the plan. 
£lvery critical reader must remark, that Addison has, with a 
scrupulosity almost' unexampled on the English stage, confined 
himself in time to a single day, and in place to rigorous unity. 
The scene never changes, and the whole action of the "play passes 
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in the great hall of Cato's house at Utica. Much therefore is 
done in the hall, for which any other place would be more lit ; 
and this impropriety affords Denius many hints of merrimenti and 
opportunities of triumph. The passage is long ; but as such 
disquisitions are not comman, and the objections are skilfully 
formed and vigorously urged, those who delight in critical coDr 
troversy will not think it tedious. 

^ Upon the departure of Fortius, Sempronius makes but one 
soliloquy, and immediately in comes Syphax, and then the two 
politicians are at it immediately. They lay their heads together, 
with their snuffboxes in their hands, as Mr. Bayes has it, and 
feague it away. But, iii the midst of that wise scene, Syphax 
seems to give a seasonable caution to Sempronius. 

, ** Si/ph, But b it true, Sempronius, that your senate 
Is called together ? Gods ! thou must be cautious; 
Cato has piercing eyes. 

" There is a great deal of caution shown indeed, in meeting in 
a governor's own hall to carry on their plot against him. What- 
ever opinion they have of his eyes, I suppose they have none of 
his ears, or they would never have talked at this foolish rate so 
near. 

*' Gods ! thou must be cautious. 

" Oh ! yes, very cautious ; for if Cato should overhear you, and 
turn you off- for poUticians, Cesar would never take you ; no, 
Cesar would never take you. 

" When Cato, act II. turns the senators out of the hall, upon 
pretence of acquainting Juba with the result of their debates, he 
appears to me to do a thing which is neither reasonable nor 
civil. Juba might certainly have better been made acquainted 
with the result of that debate in some private apartment of the 
palace. But the poet was driven upon this absurdity to make 
way for another; and that is, to give Juba an opportunity to de- 
mand Marcia of her father. But the quarrel and rage of Juba and 
Syphax, in the same act ; the invectives of Sjrphax against the 
Romans and Cato ; the advice that he gives Juba, in her &ther's 
hall, to bear away Marcia by force ; and his brutal and clamorous 
rage upon his refusal, and at a time when Cato was scarcely 
out of sight, and perhaps not out of hearing, at ieaat> some of 
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2]is gaards or domestics must necessarily be supposed to be 
iinthin hearing ; is a thing thett is so far from being probable^ 
that it is hardly possible. 

^ Sempranius, in the second act, comes back once more in 
the same morning to the governor's . hail, to cany on the con- 
spiracy with Syphax against the governor, his country, and his 
family ; which is so stupid that it is below the wisdom of the 
O— 's, the Mac's, and the Teague's ; even Eustace Commina 
' himself would never have gone to justice hall, to have conspired 
against the government. If officers at Portsmouth should lay 
their heads together, in order to the carrying off * J— G— *s 
niece or daughter, would they meet in J— G— 's hall, to carry 
on that conspiracy? There would be no necessiQr for their 
meeting there, at least till they came to the execution of their 
plot, because there would be other places to meet in. There 
would be no probability that they should meet there, because 
there would be pldces more private and more commodious. 
Now tliere ought to be nothing in a tragical action but what is 
necessary or probable. 

'' But treason is not the only thing that is carried on in this 
hall ; that, and love, and philosophy, take their turns in it, with- 
out any manner of necessity or probability occasioned by the ac- 
tion, as duly and as regularly, without interrupting one another^ 
as if there were a triple league between them, and a mutual 
agreement that each should give place to, and make way for, the 
other, in a due and orderly succession. 

** We come now to the third act. Sempronius, in this act, 
comes into the governor's hall, with the leaders of the mutiny ; 
i>ut, as soon as Cato is gone, Sempronius^ who but just before 
had acted like an unparalleled knave, discovers himself^ like an 
•egregious fb(^, to be an accomplice in the con^racy. 

" Semp. RnOMT, Tillains, when such paltry slares presame 
To mix in treason, if the plot sacceeds. 
They're thrown neglected by ; bat, if itfiulsy 
They're sare to die like dogs, as you shall do. 
Here, take these factious monsters, drag them forth 
To sudden death — 

• The person meant by the ioittals J. G. is sir John Gibson, lieutenant 
goTernor of Portsmouth in the year 1710, and afterward. He was much be- 
loved in the army, i^nd hy the eommon soldiere called J»kiin»f*GihBon, H. 

VOL. r. 53 
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" "Tis true, indeed, the second leader says, there are none 
there but friends ; but is that possible at such a juncture ? Can 
a parcel of rogues attempt to assassinate the governor of a town 
of war, in his own house, in midday ? and, after they are discov- 
ered, and defeated, can there be none near them but friends ? Is 
it not plain, from these words of Sempronius, 

" Here, take these fiustioiu monsters, drag them forth 
To sudden death—- 

" and from the entrance'of the guards upon the word of com- 
mand, that those guards were within earshot ? Behold Sempro- 
nius then palpably discovered. How comes it to pass, then, that 
kistead of being hanged up with the rest, he remains secure in 
the governor's hall, and there carries on his conspiracy against 
the government, the third time in the same day, with his old 
comrade Syphax, who enters at the same time that the guards 
mre carrying away the leaders, lug with the news of the defeat of 
Sempronius ; though where he had his intelligence so Soon is 
difficult to imagine ? And now the reader may expect a very ex- 
traordinary scene ; there is not abundance of spirit indeed, nor a 
great deal of passion, but there is wisdom more than enough to 
supply all defects. 

** Syph. Our first design^ my friend, has prov'd abortive ; 
Still there remains an after game to play ; 
My troops are mounted, their Numidian steeds 
Snuff up the winds, and long to scour the desert. 
Let but Sempronias lead us in our flight, 
We'll force the gate, where Marcus keeps his guards 
And hew down all that would oppose our passage ; 
A day will bring us into Cesar's camp. 

'* Semp. Confusion ! I have failed of half my" purpose ; 
Marcia, the charming Maroia's left behind. 

" Well \ but though he tells us the half purpose he has failed 
of, he does not tell us the half that he has carried. But what 
does he mean by 

** Marci% the charming Marola's left behind! 

^ He is now in her own house ; and we have neither seen her, 
nor heard of her, any where else since the play began. But now 
let us hear Syphax ; 
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** What liinden then, bat that Uioa find her out. 
And hwnj her away by manly foree } 

** But what does old Syphax mean by finding her out ? They, 
tiik as if she were as hard to be found as a bare in a ^sty 
morning. 

** Semp. Bat how to gain admission 1 

** Oh ! she is found out then, it seems. 

** But how to gain admission ! for aceesa 
Is given to none, bat Juba and her brothers. 

^ But, raillery apart, why access to Juba ? For he was owned 
and received as a lovqr neither by the father nor by the daughter. 
.Well ! but let that pass. Syphax puts Sempronius out of pain 
immediately ; and, being a Numidian, abounding in wiles, sup- 
plies him with a stratagem for admission that, I believe, is a non- 
pareil. 

« Sifph, Thoa shalt have Juba's dress, and Juba's guards ; 
The doors will open when Numidia's prince 
Seems to appear before them. 

. ^^ Sempronius b, it seems, to pass for Juba in full day at Ca- 
to's house, where they were both so very well known, by having 
Juba's dress and his guards ; as if one of the marshals of France 
could pass for the duke of Bavaria at noonday, at Versailles, by 
having his dress and liveries. But how does Syphax pretend to 
help Sempronius to young Juba's dress ? Does he serve him in 
a double capadty, as general and master of his wardrobe ? But 
why Juba's guaixls ? For the devil of any guards has Juba ap- 
peared with yet Well ! though this is a mighty politic inven- 
tion, yet methinks, they might have done without it ; for, since 
the advice that Syphax gave to Sempronius was, 

** To hurry her aaray by sianly foree, 

^ in my opinion, the shortest and likeliest way of coming at the 
lady was by demolishing, instead of putting on an impertinent 
disguise to circumvent two or three slaves. But Sempronius, it 
seems, is of another opinion. He extds to the skies the invent 
pan of old Syphax ; 

** Semp, HeaveikS ! what a thought was there ! 
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" Now 1 appeal to the reader if I hare not been ad good as 
my word. Did I not tell faltn, that I wbuld lay before him a very 
\#he scene ? 

** But now let ns lay before the Header that part of ^he dcenerf 
of the fourth act, which may show the absurdities which the a^-> 
thor has run into, through the indiscreet observance of the unity 
of place. I do not remember that Aristotle has said any thing 
expressly concerning the unity of place. 'Tis true, implicitly he 
has said enough in the mles which he has laid down for the 
chorus. For, by making the chorus an essential part of tragedy, 
and by bringing it c/h the stage immediately after the opening of 
the aeene, and retaining it there till the very catastrophe, he has so 
determined and fixed the place of action, that it was impossible for 
an author on the Grecian stage to break thixmgh that unity. I 
am of opinion, that if a modern tragic poet can preserve the unity 
of place without destroying the probability of the incidents, 'tis 
always best for him to do it ; because, by the preserving of that 
unity, as we have taken notice above, he adds grace, and clear- 
ness, and comeliness, to the representation, put since there are 
no express rules about it and we are under no compulsion to keep 
it, since we have no chorus as the Grecian poet had, if it cannot 
be preserved without rendering the greater part of the incidents 
unreasonable and absurd, and perhaps sometimes monstroiis, 'tis 
certainly better to break it. 

** Now comes bully Sempronius, comically accoutred and 
equipped with his Numidian dress and his Numidian guards. Let 
the reader attend to him with all his ears ; for the words of the 
wise are precious* 

'* 8emp. Tlic deer is todg^d, I've traofced her to ber eovert. 

^ Now I would fain know why this deer is said to be lodged, 
since we have not heard one word, since the play began, of her 
being at all out of harbour ; and if we condder the discourse with 
which she and Lucia begin the act, we have reason to believe 
that they had hardly been talking of such matters in the street. 
However, to pleasure Sempronius, let us suppose, for once, that 
the deer is lodged. 

*« The deer is lodged, Tvc track'd her to her eovert 



^ If he bad seen ber ki tiie o|)eii field> i«hat occasion bad he 
to track her, when he had so many Numidian dogs at his heels^ 
which) with one halloo, he might have set upon 'her haunches ? 
if be did not see her in the open field, how could he posaiUy 
track ber ? If he had seen her in the street, why did he not set 
upon her in the street, since through the street ^e must be car* 
rfed at last ^ Now here, instead of having his thoughts upon his 
Ixisiness and upon the present danger ; instead of meditating and 
contriving how he shall pass with his mistress through the south- 
em gate, where her brother Marcus is upon the guard, and 
where she would certainly prove an impediment to him, which is 
the Roman word for the baggage ; instead of doing this, Sem- 
pronius is entertaining himself with whimsies. 

** Semp. How will the young Numidian rave to see 
His mistress lost ! If aught could glad my soul. 
Beyond th' enjoyment of so bright a prise, 
'T would be to torture that young, gay barbarian. 
But hark ! what noise ? Deatli to my hopes ! 'tis he, 
'Tis Juba's self! There is but one way left! 
He must be murderM, and a passage cut 
Through those his guards. 

*' Pray, what are ' those his guards ?* I thought at present, 
that Juba's guards had been Sempnmius's tools, and had been 
dangling after his heels. . 

" fiut now let us sum up all these absurdities together. Sem- 
pronius goes at noonday, in Juba^s clothes and with Juba's guards, 
to Cato's palace, in order to pass for Juba, in a place where they 
were both so very well known ; he meets Juba there, and re- 
solves to murder him with bis own guards. Upon thp guards 
appearing a little bashful, he threatens them ; 

** Ha ! Dastards, do you tremble ! 

Or act like men ; or, by yon azure heav'n— * 

« But the guards still remaining restive, Sempronius himself 
attacks Juba, While each of the guards is representing Mr. Spec- 
tator's sign of the gaper, awed, it seems, and terrified by Sem- 
pronius's threats. Juba kills Sempronius, and takes his own ar- 
my' prisoners, and canies them in triumph away to Cato. Now 
I would fain know if any part of Mr. Hayes's tragedy is so full 
#f absurdity as this ? 
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" Upon heariog the clash of swords, Lucia and Marda oone 
in. The question is^ why no men come in upon hearing the 
noise of swords in the goyemor*a hall ? Where was the gover- 
nor himself? Where were his guards? Where were his ser- 
vants ? Such an attempt as thiS) so near the person of a gover- 
nor of a place of war, was enough to alaim the whole garriscMi ; 
and yet, for almost half an hour after Sempronius was killed, we 
find none of those appear who were the likettest in the world to 
be alarmed ; and the noise of swords is made to draw -only two 
poor women thither, who were most certain to nm away from it. 
Upon Lucia and Marcia's coming in, Lucia appears in all the- 
symptoms of an hysterical gentlewoman. 

*« Imc. Sure 'twas the clash of swords ? piy troubled heart 
Is so cast down, and sunk amidst its sorrows. 
It throbs with fear, and aches at every sound ( 

" And immediately her old whimsy returns upon her 5 

** O Marcia, should thy brothers, for my sake — 
I die away with horror at the thought 

" She fancies that there can be no cutting of throats, but it must 
be for her. If this b tragical, I would fain know what is comi- 
cal. Well ! upon this they spy the body of Sempronius ; and 
Marcia, deluded by the habit, it seems, takes him for Juba ; for, 
says she, 

** The face is muffled up within the garment. 

" Now, how ^ man could fight, and fall, with his face muffled 
up in his garment, is, I think a little hard to conceive ! Beside, 
Juba, before he killed him, knew him to be Sempranius. It was 
not by his garment that he knew this ; it was by hb face then ; 
his face therefore was not muffled. Upon seeing this man with 
his muffled face, Marcia falls a raving ; and, owning her passion 
for the supposed defunct, begins to make his funeral oration. 
Upon which Juba enters listening, I suppose on tiptoe ; for I 
cannot ima^e how any one can enter listening in any other pos- 
ture. I would fain know how it comes to pass, that during all 
this time he had sent nobody, no, not so much as a candlesnuffer, 
to take away the dead body of Sempronius. Well ! but let us 
regard him listening. Having left his apprehension behind him, 
hc; at first, applies what Marcia says to Sempronius. But find* 
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kg at last) whh much ado, that he himself is the happy man, he 
(Juits his eavesdropping, and discovers himself just time enough to 
prevent his being cuckolded by a dead man, of whom the mo- 
ment before he had appeared so jealous ; and greedily intercepts 
the bliss which was fondly designed for one who could not be 
the better for it. But here I must ask a question ; how comes 
Juba to listen here, who had not listened before throughout the 
play ? Or how comes he to be the only person of this tragedy 
who listens, when love and treason were so often talked in so 
public a place as a hall ? I am afraid the. author was driven upon 
all these absurdities only to introduce this miserable mutake of 
Marcia, which, after all, is much below the dignity of tragedy, as 
any thing is which is the effect or result of trick. 

^ But let us come to the scenery of the fifth act. Cato appears 
first upon the scene, sittuig in a thoughtful posture ; in his hand 
Plato's treatise on the Immortality of the Soul, a drawn sword on 
the table by him. Now let us consider the place in which this 
sight .is presented to us. The place, forsooth, is a long hall. 
Let us suppose, that any one should place himself in this posture, 
in the midst of one of our halls in London ; that he should ap- 
pear solus in a sullen posture, a drawn sword on the table by him ; 
in his hand Plato's treatise on the Immortality of the Soul, trans- 
lated lately by Bernard Lintot ; I desire the reader to consider, 
whether such a person as this would pass, with them who be- 
held him, for a great patriot, a great philosopher, or a general) 
or for some whimsical person, who fancied himself all these ? and 
whether the people, who belonged to the family, would think that 
such a person had a design upon their midriffs or his own ? 

'* In short, that Cato should sit long enough in the aforesaid 
posture, m the midst of this large hall, to read over Plato's trea- 
tise on the Immortality of the Soul, which is a lecture of two 
long hours ; that he should propose to himself to be private there 
upon that occasion ; that he should be angry with his son for in- 
truding there ; then, that he should leave this hall upon the pre- 
tence of sleep, give himself the mortal wound in liis bedcham- 
ber, and then be brought back into that hall to expire, purely to 
show his good breeding, and save his ftiends the trouble of com- 
ing up to his bedchamber ; all this appears to me to be improb- 
able, incredible, impossiWe,*' 
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Such is the censure of Dennis. There is, as Dryden ex- 
presses it, perhaps " too much horse play in his raillery ;" but 
if his jests are coarse, his arguments are strong. Yet, as we love 
jbetler to he pleased than to be taught, Cato is read and the cridc 
Is neglected. 

Flushed with consciousness of these detections of absurdity in 
the conduct, he afterward attacked the sentiments of Cato ; but 
he then amused himself with petty cavils and minute objections. 

Of Addison's smaller poems, no particular mention is neces- 
sary ; they have little that can employ or require a critic. The 
parallel of the princes and gods, in his verses to Kneller, is oft^i 
happy, but is too well known to be quoted. 

His translations, so far as I have compared them, want the 
exactness of a scholar. That he understood his authors cannot 
be doubted ; but his versions will not teach others to understand 
them, being too licentiously paraphrastical. They are, however, 
for the most part, smooth and easy ; and, what is the first excel- 
lence of a translator, such as may be read with pleasure by those 
who do not know the originals. 

His poetry is polished and pure ; the product of a mind too 
judicious to commit faults, but not sufEK^ently vigorous to attain 
excellence. He has sometimes a stiiking line, or a shining par- 
agraph ; but in the whole he is warm rather than fervid, and 
^hows more dexterity than strength. He was however one of 
our earliest examples of correctness. 

The versification which he had learned from Dryden, he de- 
based rather than refined. His rhymes are often dissonant ; oi 
his Georgic he ailmits broken lines. He uses both mplets and 
•alexandrines, but triplets more frequently in his translations i^bsm 
his other works. The mere structure of verses seems never t» 
have engaged much of his care. But his lines are very smooth 
in Rosamond, and too spiooth in Cato. 

Addison is now to be <:onsidered as a critic ; a name which 
the present generation is scarcely willing to alk>w him. His 
criticism is condemned as tentative or experimental, rather tha 
scientific ; and he is considered as deciding by taste* rather tha 
by principles. 

* Taste must d«oide. Wakt^n. C 
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It is not uncommon for those who have grown wise by the 
labour of others to add a UtUc of their own, and overlook 
their masters. Addison is now despised by some who perhaps 
would never have seen his defects, but by the lights which he 
afforded them. That he always wrote as he would think it nec- 
essaiy to write now, cannot be affirmed ; his instructions were 
such as the characters of his readers made proper* That gen- 
eral knowledge which now circulates in common talk was in his 
time rarely to be found. Men not professing learning were not 
ashamed of ignorance ; and, in the female world, any acquaint- 
ance with books was distinguished only to be censured. His 
purpose was to infuse literary curiosity, by gentle and unsuspect- 
ed conveyance, into the gay, the idle, and the wealthy ; he there- 
fore presented knowledge in the most alluring form, not lofty and 
austere, but accessible and familiar. When he showed them 
their defects, he showed them likewise that they might be easily 
supplied. His attempt succeeded ; inquiry was awakened, and 
comprehension expanded. An emulation of intellectual elegance 
was excited ; and, from this time to our own, life has been grad- 
uMly exalted, and convei*sation purified and enlarged. 

Dryden had, not many years before, scattered criticism over 
his prefaces with very little parsimony ; but, though he some- 
times condescended to be somewhat familiar, his manner was in 
general too scholastic for those who had yet their rudiments to 
learn, and found it not easy to understand their master. His ob- 
servations were framed rather for those that were learning to 
write, than for those that read only to talk. 

An instructor like Addison was now wanting, whose remarks, 
being superficial^ might be easily understood, and, being just, 
might prepare the mind for more attainments. Had he pre- 
sented Faradiee Loat to the public with all the pomp of system 
'and severity of science, the criticism would perhaps have been 
admired and the poem still have been neglected ; but by the 
blandishments of gentleness and &cility, he has made Milton a 
iiniversal fevourite, with whom readers of every class think it 
ecessary to be pleased* 
He descended now and then to bwer disqiudtions ; and by a 
erious display of Uie beauties of Chevy chase^ exposed himself tO' 
ae ridicule of Wagstaff, who bestowed ^ like pompous charac- 
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tcr on Tom T%umb ; and to the contempt of Dennis, who, con-* 
sideling the fundamental position of his criticism, that Ckevychaae 
pleases, and ought to please, because it is natural, observes, 
" that there is a way of deviatii^g from nature, by bombast or tu- 
mour, which soars above nature, and enlarges images beyond 
their real bulk ; by affectation, which forsakes nature in quest of 
something unsuitable ; and by imbecility, which degrades nature 
by ^linmess and diminution, by obscuring its appearances, and 
weakening its effects." In Chevychase there is not much of 
either bombast or affectation ; but there is chill and lifeless im- 
becility. The story cannot possibly be told in a manner that 
shall make less impression on the mind. 

Before the profound observers of the present race repose too 
securely on the consciousness of their superiority to Addiscxi, let 
them consider his Remarks on Ovid, in which may be found 
specimens of criticism sufficiently subtle and refined ; let them 
peruse likewise his Essays on Wit and on the Pleasures ^Imag- 
ination^ in which he founds art on the base of nature, and draws 
the principles of invention from dispositions inherent in the mind 
of man with skill and elegance,* such as his contemners will not 
easily attsdn. 

As a describer of life and manners, he must be allowed to 
stand perhaps the first of the first rank. His humour, which, as 
Steele observes, is peculiar to himself, is so happily diffused as 
to give the grace (^novelty to domestic scenes and dsdly occur- 
rences. He never ^* outsteps the modesty of nature," nor raises 
merriment or wonder by the violation of truth. His figures 
neither divert by distortion nor amaze by aggravation. He cop* 
ies life with so much fidelity that he can be hardly said to invent ; 
yet his exhibitions have ah air so much original, that it b difii- 
Gult to suppose them not merely the product of imagination. 

As a teacher of wisdom, he may be confidently followed. His 
religion has nothing in it enthusiastic or superstitious ; he ap- 
pears neither weakly credulous nor wantonly sceptical ; his mo- 
rality is neither dangerously lax nor impracticably rigid. All thf^ 
enchantment of fancy, and all the cogency of argument, are em 
ployed to recommend to the reader his real interest, the care a 
pleasing the Author of his being. Truth is shown sometimes aa. 

* Far, in Dr. Walton's opinioDy beyond Dryden. C. 
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the phantom of a viuon ; sometimes appears half veiled in an 
allegory ; sometimes attracts regard in the robes of fancy; and 
sometimes steps forth in the confidence of reason. She wears a 
^ousand dresses, and in all is pleasing. 

<* Mille habet omatus, mille deeenter habet* 

His prose is the model of the middle style ; on grave subjects 
not formal, on light occasions not groveling ; pure without scru- 
pulosity, and exact without apparent elaboration ; always equable 
and always easy, without glowing words or pointed sentences. 
, Addison never deviates from his track to snatch a grace ; he 
seeks no ambitious ornaments, and tries no hazardous innova- 
tions. His page is always luminous, but never blazes in unex- 
pected splendour. 

It was apparentiy his principal endeavour to avoid all harsh- 
ness and severity of diction ; he is therefore sometimes verbose 
in his transitions and connections, and sometimes descends too 
much to the language of conversation ; yet if his language had 
been less idiomatical, it might have lost somewhat of its genuine 
anglicism. What he attempted, he performed ; he is never 
feeble, and he did not wish to be energetic ;* he is never rapid, 
and he never stagnates. His sentences haye neither studied am- 
plitude nor affected brevity ; his periods, though not diligently 
rounded, are voluble and easy. Whoever wishes to attain ah 
English style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not osten- 
tatious, must give his days and nights to the volumes of Addison. 

* 

* But, says Dr. WartOD> hesometiim^ is so; tind in aaother MS. note he 
tuSdB, often so. G. 
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J OHN HUGHES, the son of a citizen in London, and of Anne 
Burgess, of an ancient family in Wiltshire, wt3s bom at Marlbo- 
roughy July 29, 1677. He was educated at a private school j 
and though his advances in literature are, in the Biogra/ihia^ very 
ostentatiously displayed, the nantie of his master is somewhat 
ungratefully concealed.* 

At nineteen he drew the plan of a tragedy ; and paraphrased, 
rather too profusely, the ode of Horace which begins " Integer 
Vitae.** To poetry he added the science of music, in which he 
seems to have attaiiled considerable skill, together with the prac* 
tice oi design, or rudiments of painting. 

His studies did not withdraw him wholly from business, nor did 
business hinder him from study^ He had a place in the ofiice of 
ordnance ; and was secretary to f^veral commissions for purchas- 
ing lands necessary to secure the royal docks at Chatham and 
Portsmouth ; yet found time to acquaint hiniself with modern 
languages. 

In 1697 he published a poem on the Peace of Ryswick ; and 

in 1699 another piece, called The Court of J^cfitune^ on the return 

' of king WDliam, which he addressed to Mr. Montague, the 

general patron of the followers of the muses. The same year 

he produced a song on the duke of Gloucester's birthday. 

He did not confine himself to poetry, but cultivated other kinds 
of writing with great success ; and about this time showed his 
knowledge of human nature by an Essay on the pleasure of being 
deceived. In 1702f he published, on the death of king William 
a Pindaric ode, called The House of Kassau ; and wrote another 
^)araphrase on the Otium Divos of Horace. ^ 

* He was edueatefl in a dissenting aea4einy» of whi(^ the Rev. Mr. Thomas 
Rowe was tutor ; and was a fellow student there witli Dr« Icaac Watts, Mr. 
Samuel Say, and other persons of eminence. In the " Horse Lyricse" of 
Dr. Watts, is a po«m to the memory of Mr. Rowe. H. 
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ill 1703 his ode on music was performed at Stationer&* hall ; 
hd he wrote afterward six cantatas, which were set to music by 
i:he greatest master of that time, and seemed intended to oppose 
or exclude the Italian opera, an exotic and irrational entertain- 
ment which has been always combated, and always has prevailed. 

His reputation was now so &r advanced, that the public began 
to pay revei*ence to his name ; and he was solicited to prefix a 
preface to the translation of Boccalim^ a writer whose satirical 
vein cost him his life in Italy, and who never, I believe, found 
many readers in this country, even though introduced by suph 
powerful recommendation. ^ * 

He translated Fontenelle's Dialoguet of the Dead ; and his 
version was perhaps read at that time, but is now neglected ; for 
by a book not necessary, and owing its reputation whoUy to its 
turn of diction,' little notice can be gained but from those who 
can enjoy the graces of the original. To the dialogues of Fon- 
tenelle he added two composed by himself; and, though not only 
an honest but a pious man, dedicated his work to the^arlof 
Wharton. He judged skilfully enough of his own interest ; for 
Wharton, when he went lord lieutenant to Ireland, offered to 
take Hughes with him and establish him ; but Hughes, having 
hopes, or promises, from another man in power, of some provi- 
sion more suitable to his inclination, declined Wharton's offers 
and obtained nothing from the other. 

He translated the MUer of Moliere, which he never offered 
to the stage ; and occasionally amused himself with making 
versions of favourite scenes in other plays. 

Being now received as a wit among the wits, he paid his ccm-» 
tributions to literary undertakings, and assisted both the Tatler^ 
SfiectatoTy and Gvardian. In 1713 he translated Vertot*s history 
of the Revolution of Portugal i produced an Ode to the Creator of 
the Worldyfrom the fragments of Orfiheusy and brought upon the 
stage an opera called Calyfiso and Telemachusj intended to show 
that the English language might be very happily adapted to 
music. This wasi impudently opposed by those who were em- 
ployed in the Italian opera ; and, what cannot be told without 
indignation, the iittruders had such interest with the duke o 
Shrewsbury, then lord chamberlain, who had married an Italiai^ 
as to obtain an obstruction of the profits, though not an inhibi- 
tion of the performance. ^^ 
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There was at this time a project formed by Tonsc 
translation of the PharsaHa by several hands ; and tiugh^ 
lished the tenth book. But this design, as must often ha^. 
when the concurrence of many is necessary, fell to the groun. 
and the whole work was afterward performed by Rowe* 

His acquaintance with the great writers of his time appears 
to have been very genera] ; but of his intimacy with Addison 
there is a remarkable proof. It is told, on good authority* that 
Cato was finished and played by his persuasion. It had long 
wanted the last act, which he was desired by Addison to supply. / 
If tho request was sincere, it proceeded from an opinion, what^ 
ever it was, that did not last long ; for when Hughes came irji a 
week to show him his first attempt, he found half an act writtien 
by Addison himself. ] 

He afterward published the works of S/ienser, with his lif^ a 
glossary, and a discourse on allegorical poetry ; a work for wtiich 
he was well qualified, as a judge of the beauties of writing, but 
perhaps wanted an antiquary's knowledge of the obsolete words. 
He did not much revive the curiosity of the public ; for near 
thirty years elapsed before his edition was reprinted* The saone 
year produced his Jlfiollo and Dafihne^ of which the success ^a» 
very earnestly promoted by Steele, who, when the rage of pkrty 
did not misguide him, seems to have been a man of boundfess 
benevolence. * 

Hughes had hitherto suffered the mortifications of a narrow 
fortune; but in 1717 the lord chancellor Cowper set him at 
ease, by making him secretary to the commissions of the peace ; 
in which he afterward, by a particular request, desired his suc- 
cessor lord Parker to continue him. He had now affiuence ; 
but such is human life, that he had it when his declining health 
«ould neither allow him long possession nor quick enjoyment. 

His last work was his tragedy. The Siege of Damaacttay after 
which a siege became a popular title. This play, which still con- 
tinues on the stage, and of which it is unnecessary to add a private 
voice to such continuance of approbation^ is not acted or printed 
iccording to the author's original draught or his settled intention. 
He had made ^hocyas apostatize from his religion ; after which 
>he abhorrence of Eudocia would have been reasonable, his mis* 
try would have been just, and the horrors of his repentance 
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The players, however, required that the guilt of Pho- 

id terminate in desertion to the enemy ; and Hughes, 

^ that his relations should lose the benefit of his work, 

*ed with the alteration. 

t was now weak with a lingering consumption, and not able 

>ittend the rehearsal ; yet was so vigorous in his faculties that 
/ily ten days before his death he wrote the dedication to his pat- 
ron lord Cowper. On February 17, 17 19-20, the play was repre- 
sented, and the author died. He lived to hear that it was well 

:c ived ; but paid no regard to the intelligence, being then 
v;j>«. ; -employed in the meditations of a departing christian. 

v^ HiLMii r his character was vuidoubtedly regretted i and Steele 
dtj^ *"' v! A. I »y, in the paper called The TheaXre^ to the mem- 
ory ( . vii r > His life is written in the Biogn^ia with 
Si i >lr • ce oT u. 'J arable partiality ; and an account of him is 
]» c-xxe 1 to ]v< V''o>k>. i>y his relation the late Mr. Duncombe, 
a i-\ ^^^ whose blu.ni .'cvif: 1 1 "fiance deserved the same respect. 

iM> * character oi h. conius I shall transcribe from the cot- 
reb^/jmlence of Swift an^ ^-pe. 

*' A :nonth ago," says bwift, " were sent me over, by a friend 
oV li ii.e, the works of John Hughes, esquire. They are in prose 
an I % rse. I never heard of the man in my life, yet I find your 
nai: i& as a subscriber. He is too grave a poet for me ; and I 
think among the mediocrista in prose as well as verse/' 

*! o this Pope returns ; '^ To answer your quesdon as to Mr. 
Ib..;iies ; what he wanted in genius, he made up as an honest 
hl^j: ; but he was of the class you think him."* 

lii Spence's collection, Pope is made to speak of him with still 
it ss respect, as having no claim to poetical reputation but fcova 
hi., tragedy. ^ 

' This, Dr. Warton asserts, is very unjuft censure ; and, in a note in 
!\:: late edition of Pope's Works, asks if *«the author of such a tragedy as 
The Siege ofDanuuctu was one of the medhcribus ? Swift and Pope seem 
ii'it to recollect the value and rank of an aiuthor who'^ould write nieh a 
tragedy." C. 
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SHEFFIELD, ' 

DUKE OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. ] 



J OHN SHEFFIELD, descended from a long series of illustrious 
ancestors, was born in 1 649, the son of Bdmond earl of Mulgrayey 
who died in 1658. The young lord was put into the hands of a tu- 
tor, with whom he was so little satisfied, that he got rid of him 
in a short time, and at an age not exceeding twelve years, resolv- 
ed to educate himself. Such a purpose, formed at such an age, 
and successfully prosecuted, delights, as it is strange^ and in- 
structs, as it is real. 

His literary acquisitions are more wonderful, as those years 
in which they are commonly made were spent by him in tlie tu- 
mult of a military life or the gaiety of a court. When war was 
declared against the Dutch, he went, at seventeen, on board 
the ship in which prince Rupert and the duke of Albemarle 
«ailed, with the command of the fleet ; but by contrariety of winds 
they were restrained from action. His zeal for the king^s ser- 
vice was recompensed by the command of one of the indepen- 
dent troops of horse, then raised to protect the coast. 

Next year he received a summons to parliament, which, as he 
was then but eighteen years old, the earl of Northumberland cen- 
sured as at least indecent, and his objection was allowed. He 
had a quarrel with the earl of Rochester, which he has perhaps 
too ostentatiously related, as Rochester's surviving sister, the 
lady Sandwich, is said to have told him with very sharp re- 
proaches. 

When another Dutch war, 1672, broke out, he went agsdn a 
. volunteer in the ship which the celebrated lord Ossory com- 
. nianded ; and there made, as he relates, two curious remarks. 

** I have observed two things, which I dare affirm, though not 
generally believed. One was, that the wmd of a cannon bullet, 
though flying ever so near* is incapable of doing the least harm ; 
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and, indeed, were it otherwise, no man above deck would escape. 
The other was, that a great shot may be sometimes avoided, 
even as it flies, by changing one's ground a little ; for, when the 
wind sometimes blew away the smoke, it was so clear a sunshiny 
day, that we <!buld easily perceive the bullets, that were half 
spent, fall into the water, and from thence bound up again among 
us, which gives sufficient time for making a step or two on any 
side ; though, in so swift a motion, 'tis hard to judge well in what 
line the bullet comes, which, if mistaken, may by removing cost 
a man his life, instead of saving it." * 

His behaviour was so favourably represented by lord Ossory, 
that he was advanced to the command of the Catharine, the best 
second rate ship in the navy. 

He afterward raised a regiment of foot, and commanded it as 
colonel. The land forces were sent ashore by prince Rupert ; 
and he lived in the camp very familiarly with Schomberg. He 
was then appointed colonel of the old Holland regiment, togeth- 
er with his own, and had the promise of a garter, which he ob. 
tained in his twenty fifth year. He was likewise made gentle- 
man of the bedchamber. He afterward went into the French ser. 
vice, to learn the art of war under Turenne, but staid only a short 
time. Being by the duke of Monmouth opposed in his pretensions 
to the first troop of horse guards, he, in return, made Monmouth 
suspected by the duke of York. He was not long after, when 
the unlucky Monmouth fell into disgrace, recompensed with the 
lieutenancy of Yorkshire and the government of Hull. 

Thus rapidly did he make his way both to military and civil 
honours and employment j yet, busy as he was, he did not 
neglect his studies, but at least cultivated poetry ; in which he 
must have been early considered as uncommonly skilful, if it be 
true which is reported, that, when he was not yet twenty years 
old, his recommendation advanced Dryden to the laurel. 

The Moors having besieged Tangier, he was sent, 1680, with 
two thousand men to its relief. A strange story is told of the 
danger to which he was intentionally exposed in a leaky ship a 
gratify some resentful jealousy of the king, whose health e 
therefore would never permit at his table, till he saw himself i a 
safer place. His voyage was prosperously performed in th e 
weeks ; and the Moors without a contest retired before hir 
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In this voyage he composed The Vision ; a licentious poem ; 
such as was fashionable in those times, with little power of in- 
Tcntion or propriety of sentiment. 

At his return he found the king kind, who perhaps had never 
heen angry ; and he continued a wit and a courtier as before. 

At the succession of king Jgftnes, to whom he was intimately 
known, and l^ whom he thought himself beloved, he naturally 
expected still brighter sunshine ; but all know how soon that 
reign began to gather clouds. His expectations were not disap- 
pointed ; he was immediately admitted into the privy council, 
and made lord chamberlain. * He accepted a place in the high 
commission, without knowledge, as he declared after the revolu- 
tion, of its illegality. Having few religious scruples, he attend- 
ed the king to mass, and kneeled with the rest, but had no dis- 
position to receive the Romish faith or to force it upon others ; 
for when the priests, encouraged by his appearances of com- 
pliance, attempted to convert him, he told them, as Burnet has 
recorded, that he was willing to receive instruction, and that he 
had taken much pains to believe in God who made the world and 
all men in it ; but that he should not be easily persuaded that 
man was guits^ and made God again, 

A pointed sentence is bestowed by successive transmission to 
the last whom it will fit ; this censure of transubstantiation, what- 
ever be its value, was uttered long ago by Anne Askew, one of 
the first sufferers for the protestant religion, who, in the time 
of Henry VHI. was tortured in the tower ; concerning which 
there is reason to wonder that it was not known to the historian 
of the reformation. 

In the revolution he acquiesced, though he did not promote it^ 
There was once a design of associating him in the invitation 
of the prince of Orange ; but the earl of Shrewsbury discouraged 
the attempt, by declaring that Mulgrave would never concur^ 
This king William afterward told him ; and asked what he would 
have done if the proposal had been made ; " Sir," said he, " I 
would have discovered it to the king whom I then served." To 
which king William replied, " I cannot blame you.*' 

Finding king James irremediably excluded, he voted for the 
conjunctive sovereignty, upon this principle, that he thought the 
titles of the prince and his consort equal, and it woi^ld please the 
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prince their protector to have a share in the sovereignty. This 
vote gratified king William ; yet, either by the king's distrust or 
his own discontent, he lived some years without employment. 
He looked on the king with malevolence, and, if his verses or 
his prose may be credited, with contempt. He was, notwith- 
standing this aversion or indifference, made marquis of Norman- 
by, 1694, but still opposed the court on some important ques- 
tions ; yet at last he was received into the cabinet council, with 
a pension of three thousand pounds. 

At the accession of queen Anne, whom he is said to have court- 
ed when they were both young, he was highly favoured. Before 
her coronation, 1702, she made him lord privy seal, and soon af- 
ter lord lieutenant of the north riding of Yorkshire. He was then 
named commissioner for treating with the Scots about the union ; 
and was made next year, first, duke of Normanby, and then of 
Buckinghamshire, there being suspected to be somewhere . a 
latent claim to the tiUe of Buckingham. 

Soon after, becoming jealous of the duke of Marlborough, he 
resigned the privy seal, and joined the discontented tones in a 
motion extremely offensive to the queen, for inviting the princess 
Sophia to England. The queen courted him back with an offer 
no less than that of the chancellorship, which he refused. He 
now retired from business, and built that house in the park which 
is now the queen's, upon ground granted by the crovni. 

When the ministry was changed, 1710, he was made lord 
chamberlain of the household, and concurred in all transactions 
of that time, except that he endeavoured to protect the Catalans. 
After the queen's death, he became a constant opponent of the 
court; and, having no public busii>ess, is supposed to have 
amused himself by writing his two tragedies. He died Febru- 
ary 24, 1720-21. 

He was thrice married ; by his two first wives he had no chil- 
dren ; by his /third, who was the daughter of king James by the 
countess of Dorchester, and the widow of the earl of Anglesea, 
he had, beside other children that died early, a son, born in 1716 
who died in 1735, and put an end to the line of Sheffield. It 
observabiei that the duke's three wives were all widows. Tl 
dutchess died in 1742, 

His character is not to be proposed as worthy of imitati 
His religion he may be supposed to have learned from Hobbe 
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and his morality was suph as naturally proceeds from loose opin- 
ions. His sentiments with respect to women he picked up in 
the court of Charles ; and his principles concemii^g property 
were such as a gaming table supplies. He was censured as cov- 
etous, and has been defended by an instance of inattention to his 
affairs, as if a man might not at once be corrupted by avarice and 
idleness. He is said} however, to have had much tenderness' 
and to have been very ready to apologize for his violences of 
passion. 

He is introduced into this collection only as a poet ; and, if we 
credit the testimony of his contemporaries, he was a poet of no 
vulgar rank. But favour and flattery are now at an end ; criti- 
cism is no longer softened by his bounties or awed by his splen- 
dour, and, being able to take a more steady view, discovers him 
to be a writer that somedmes glimmers, but rarely shines, feebly 
laborious, and at best but pretty. His songs are upon common 
topics ; he hopes, and grieves, and repents, and despairs, and 
rejoices, like any other maker of little stanzas ; to be great, he 
hardly tries ; to be gay, is hardly in his power. 

In the EsBoy on Satire he was always supposed to have had 
the help of Dryden. His Ea^ay on Poetry is the great work for 
which he was praised by Roscommon, Dryden, and Pope ; and 
doubtless by many more whose eulogies have perished. 

Upon this piece he appears to have set a high value ; for he 
was all his lifetime improving it by successive revisals, so that 
there is scarcely any poem to be found of which the last edition 
differs more from the first. Among other changes, mention is 
made of some compositions of Dryden, which were written after 
tlie first appearance of the Essay. 

At the time when this work first appeared, Milton's fame was 
not yet fully established, and therefore Tasso and Spenser were 
set before him. The two last lines were these. The epic poet, 
says he. 

Mast above Milton's lofty flights prevail. 

Succeed where great Torquato, and where greater Spenser fail. ' 

The last line in succeeding editions was shortened, and the order 
of names continued ; but now Milton is at last advanced to the 
highest place> and the passage thus adjusted ; 
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Most aboTe Tasso's loftj flights prevail* 
Saeceed where Spenser, and ev'n Milton fail. 

Amendments arc seldom made without some token of a rent ; 
lofiy does not suit Tasso so well as Milton. 

One celebrated line seem6 to be borrowed. The Essay calls 
a perfect character 

A faaltless monster, which the world ne'er saw. 

Scaliger, in his poems, terms Virgil sine labe mxmstrum* Shef- 
field can scarcely be supposed to have read Scaliger's poetry ; 
perhaps he found the words in a quotation. 

Of this Essay, which Dryden has exalted so highly, it may be 
justly said that the precepts are judicious, sometimes new, and 
often happily expressed ; but there are, after all the emenda- 
tions, many weak lines, and some strange appearances of negli- 
gence ; as, when he gives the laws of elegy, he insists upon con- 
nection and coherence ; without which, says he, 

'Tis epigram, 'tis point, 'tis what jou will ; 
But not an elegy, nor writ with skill. 
No panegyric, nor a Cooper's hill. 

Who would not suppose that Waller's panegyric and Denham's 
Cooper's hill were elegies ? 

His verses are often insipid, but his memoirs are lively and 
agreeable ; he had the perspicuity and elegance of an historian, 
but not the fire and fimcy of a poet. 
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S. ETHERIDGE, 

PROPOSES TO FUBUSH BT SUBSCBIFnOE^ 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 

ANCIENT AND MODERN, 

FROM THE BIRTH OF CHRIST, TO THE BEGINNING^OF THEi 

LAST CENTURY ; 

IN WHICH 

THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND VARIATIONS OF 

CHURCH POWER 

ARE CONSIDERED IN THEIR.CONNECTION WITH THE STATE OF 

Learning and Philosophy, and the Political History of Europe 

Duiing that Period. 



By the late Learned JOHN LAWRENCE MOSHEIM, D.D. 

and Chaneenor of the University of Gottingen. 



Traiislated fhnn the Original latin, and accampanied with Notes and Cbioaoiogieal Talilef, 

By ARCHIBALD MACLAINE, D.D. 
In six yolume«......To the whole is added an accoxate Bidex^ 



The following' gentlemen have politely given their cordial approbation of the 

Work. 

Having perused Dr. Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History, 
I think that in respect of elegance of style and perspicuity of 
method, it is the best extant. Like all other human composi-^ 
tions, it no doubt has imperfections, and the author some proba- 
bly ; but as this country has not had the means of information 
from any work of this kind being published in it before, I cannot 
help entertaining the pleasing hope, that the general interests 
of the kingdom of Christ will be thereby promoted. 

WILLIAM MARSHALL, A.M. 

Minister of the Associate Church, Philadelphia. 

Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History has obtained universal 
approbation and stands in no need of my recommendation. 

ROBERT ANNAN, A.M. 
As I can with perfect safety^ so I do moat cheerfully concur with 
the above recommendations in favour of a very valuable work. 

SAMUEL MAG AW, D. D. 

Philadelpkia, Oct. 31, 1796. 

I HAVE never read any single History of the Christian Church 
which I esteem as any way egual to that written by Dr. Mosheim. 

ASHBEL GREEN, D. D. 

PhiJadelphiay Jmn 2, 1797. 



' The iDterestlng Work recommeniled vith so mucli pn 
by the tbregoiiw Mioisters of leltgion, needs only to be i 
order to be admired. 

JOHN ANDREWS, E 

Vice PrOTOSt RDd Profeiiar of Mont PhiLoiOphj, £ca. in the UniTC 

WILLIAM RORERS, D. D. 
-proresMrofEoriish and Belltn Lettrea,>iQ the UairerutT of Pcdiii 
J. HENRV Ca. HELMUTH, D-D. 

Minister of the Lutheran Congn 
JOHN MEDER, 

MiniiterofthB Church of the United Bt 

FREDRICH SCHMIDT, A.M. 

Minialer of the Lutheran Congn 
WILLIAM HENDEL, D.D. 

Minialer of the Germau Reformed Congn 
Philadelphia, AprU'ii, 1797- 

The Ministers of Philadelphia, in their recommendatii 
Mosheim's Ecclesiastical His tort, which appear abo' 
I am persuaded, express the general opinion of protestant d 
an opinion which 1 believe to be just. 

E. D. GRIFFIN, 

Bardett ProfeMOr of Palpit FJoquence, in the Divinit; College, A 

Almost every lover of Ecclesiastical History will ; 
with the general testimonies above given in fevour of Di 
SHKiH. We cordially approve the design of the piiblish< 
wish him success, 

JOHN LATHROP, D.D. 
JOHN ELIOT, D. D. 
SAMUEL SPRING, D. D 
JOSEPH ECKLEY, D. D. 
THOMAS BALDWIN, I 
JEDJDIAH MORSE, D. I 
JOHN S. J. GARDINER, 
LEONARD WOODS, 

Atbot Profeuor of Christian Theology, in the Divinity College, And 

W. EMERSON. 
Although certdn portions of Ecclesiastical HiSToar, 
cially in the ewliest ages, demand a more rigorous exami 
and exact statement than are found in these volumes, yt 
»heim'a Work as a whole has great merit. It is elaborai 
comprehensive, and has been generally read with more 
dence than any othe^ complete History of the Church, 
notes of Maelaine add to its value ; and if they do not ; 
satisfy will at least awaken and assist inquiry. The unt 
ing erf the publisher, in our opinion, deserves patronage. 

JOHN T. KIRKLAND, D 
JOSEPH Mc. KEAN, 
J. S. BUCKMINSTER, 
CHARLES LOWELL, 
HORACE HOLLEY, 
OLIVER BROWN. 
BOSTOJV, June I, 1810. 
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